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A NEW LOGIC 



BY 

CHARLES MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S 

FHYSICUM rOK MBNTAZ. DISEASES AT CttARlHO CROSS HOSPITAL; KXAMIMER IE 

UENTAL DISEASES AMD PSVCHOUMV IE THE UNIVEESITY OP LOMI>0N ; 

AUTHOR OK CBIUIMAL RESPONEIBiLITV ; A TBXT'BOOE OP 

IKSAMtTV; PSYCKOLOOr, MOMMAL AND MOEBID 

COHOUCT AND ITS DI80RDEKI *, CBIHB 

AMD INSAMITV, &C., &C. 



* The present system of Logic rather assists in conlirming and 
rendering inveterate the errors founded on vulgar notions, than in 
searching after truth ; and is therefore more hurtful tbau useful.' 

Bacon. 

* The Greek mind must have bad some vital fault.* 

Calvbrly. 

* My brethren, I beseech you, in the name of common sense, 
to believe it possible that you may be mistaken.' 

Oliver Cromwell. 




LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN: MCMXII 



Ccfyrigki Lcmdcn 1912 hy WiXLiam ilnmmamm 



To 
"^ SIR H. BRYAN DONKIN, M.A., M.D. OxoN.; F.R.C.P., &c. 

IN PLEASANT HEUORT OF THIRTY YEARS OF CLOSE FRIENDSHIP, 

VARIEGATED BY MANY A STRENUOUS ARGUMENT, BEGUN, 

CONTINUED, AND ENDED WITHOUT RECOURSE 

TO THE SYLLOGISM 




A BOOK on Logic by a practising physician is not calculated to 
benefit its author, either as a physician or a logician. His pro- 
fessional brethren will look askance upon a physician who wastes, 
upon such a frivolous subject as Logic, time that might be 
devoted to increasing his knowledge of disease; and logicians 
will regard him with the contemptuous abhorrence that is 
bestowed, all the world over, by the professional upon the 
amateur. 

In foro MedicincB I have a valid defence, and need not throw 
myself upon the mercy of the Court- Engaged daily in reasoning 
on matters of vital, and more than vital importance, I find that 
valid conclusions can be reached only by strictly departing from 
the methods of Traditional Logic ; and having studied the methods 
by which I arrive at results that are, upon the whole, successful, 
I am bound by the salutary rule of my profession, to give to 
the world the methods by which these results are attained. 
Candour will not allow me to ascribe the book wholly to com- 
pliance with this beneficent rule. Upon reading the works of 
logicians, and studying what has been said on the subject by 
them of old time, I am moved by the same spirit that animated 
long ago that sorry comforter of the man of \]Zf when the words 
of his companions failed them. Great men, I found, are not 
always wise, nor do men of antiquity always understand judge- 
ment. 'Therefore I said hearken to me; I also will show mine 
opinion ; for I am full of matter, and the spirit within me 
constraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine that hath no vent : 
it is ready to burst like new bottles.* An enlarged knowledge of 
physiolog}^ would ascribe the fulness to another anatomical 
region, but broadly and generally the words express my motive. 

But I have, in the Court of Medicine, a better defence than 
this, even. It is many years since I began to preach the doctrine 
that, in mental disorder as in bodily disorder, the study of order 
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IS an indispensable preliminary' to the study of disorder; the 
study of the normal should always precede the study of the 
morbid. Id this I have been so far successful that the subject 
of Psycholo^* is now made a compuIsor>* part of the curricularo 
for every diploma in Ps>*chiatr>'. This, however, is only a 
be^nning, and but stimulates me to further effort. Insanity is 
disorder of conduct, and my next endeavour is to obtain for the 
study of normal conduct the recognition that is now given to the 
study of normal mind. And the Ps>'cbologica] aspect of mind is 
not the only aspect of mind that is susceptible of disorder. The 
power of reasouing logically is very often impaired in mental 
disease; and in this respect again, a knowledge of the normal 
is an indispensable preliminary to a knowledge of the morbid. 
Until we have an adequate and correct Logic, we cannot duly 
appreciate or appraise the erroneous reasoning either of the 
normal or the morbid mind. It was as a prolegomenon to the 
study of Insanity that I was first moved to examine the Logic of 
Tradition, and to substitute for it the New Logic that is here 
propounded. 

From the professional logician I can expect no mercy. I 
have attacked his most cherished opinions, disputed his most 
sacred dogmas, and have held up to derision his most revered 
authorities. To him I am that most noxious of all vermin, the 
irregular practitioner ; and I expect him to deal with roc faith- 
fully, after the manner of the orthodox to the heterodox. If 
he would only restrict his choice of weapons to those that arc in 
the arsenal of Tradittooal Logic, I should rest in the complacent 
•ecofity of a modern battleship attacked by bows and arrows; 
but no logician reasons syllogistically, except in the focmal argu- 
ments with which he illustrates the syllogism, and the arrows 
that pierce me will be winged with feathers plociccd firom my 
own logical tail. 



Two subjects of academic study have been pursued con* 
tinuously, as far as acadcmk: study has been continuooSt from 
the time of the great Creek phtlotopbets of aum than t%*o 
thoosaod years ago down to the time of the prcttut gCDeratton. 
One of chose — Geometry — was taught, until yesterday, upoa the 
Ums and in the words of Eoclki. The othei^ Logic— is taught 
to-day oo the ItBaa. and to a gneat extent in the wofds, of 
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Aristotle. A few years ago, Euclid was formally superseded as 
the authorised exponent of Geometry'. His system was openly 
attacked, was defended, was attacked again ; until it was formally 
abandoned, and it is taught no more. The fate of Logic has 
been different. Aristotle's system of Logic has never, I believe, 
been openly attacked all along the line. It is true that, in the 
thirteenth century, his works were proscribed and burnt by the 
synod of Paris ; but this was owing to no destructive criticism 
which found them fallacious. It was rather because their 
tendency was heretical, and because they fostered the use of 
reason, and so were subversive of authority. With this brief 
exception, there has been no whole-hearted condemnation of 
Aristotelian Logic ; and Aristotle is still regarded with a 
reverence that almost savours of superstition. Aristotelian Logic 
is still the subject of formal teaching and examination in every 
University in the world. It still engages the learning of scholars 
and the subtlety of dialecticians in every Western nation. It is 
expounded in innumerable text books, that still continue to issue 
from the press, and run into edition after edition. But in 
spite of its immense prestige; in spite of the professed allegiance 
of innumerable eminent men ; in spite of its prominence in every 
University; its position is undermined. Under the surface there 
exists a profound dissatisfaction and distrust. Its very exponents, 
in commending it to their readers, adopt an apologetic tone. 
Those who have been through the mill, and have taken their 
degrees in Arts, of which Logic is, in some Universities, an 
important constituent, privately deride and contemn it. Its very 
professors, though they cherish the Organon of Aristotle as a 
sacred text, and contend that the errors and imperfections of 
Traditional Logic, as taught in the text books, are due to their 
departure from the pure teaching of Aristotle, yet, in so doing, 
admit the errors and imperfections. In short, Traditional Logic 
is now much in the position that was occupied, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, by witchcraft. Without being formally 
attacked, it is crumbling into ruin, and losing its hold upon the 
minds of men. Modem Logicians, indeed, profess that they 
disregard the old formulae, and give us a Logic that purports to 
be new ; but it is new more by reason of lacking the clearness 
and intelligibility of the old Logic than by any novelty of 
doctrine. It still clings to the syllogism, and tries to put the new 
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wine of scientific discovery into the old syllogistic bottle. The 
exponents of Modern Logic represent, not so much the foundation 
of a new school of Logic, as the dcspairinf* effort of the old to 
defend the last ditch. 

In these circumstances, it seems that if left alone, Aristotelian 
Logic, and the whole fabric of Traditional Logic that is founded 
upon it I will speedily perish ; and that it is scarcely worth while to 
stuff a pillow into its mouth, and suffocate the dying creature ; or 
to deliver a coai^ i# grda to one that is already moribund. It 
•eesns, however, expedient to deliver a formal attack, and for 
these raaaons:— 

In the flrst place, however few defenders Traditional Logic may 
have in private, it yet occupies a very conspicuous and important 
public position, to which it is, in my opinion, not entitled* It is 
all very well to say that an attack on Traditional Logic is 
slaying the slain, or, as one distinguished adviser put it, that it is 
<^<RFrng up a dead horse in order to ffog it ; but there stares as 
in the face the plain, indisputable £ict, that Traditional Logic is 
still a compulsory subject of study and examination for many 
important and honoumblc degrees and distinctions; and that 
many innocent students, who have passed or failed in these 
examinations, still believe, \«'ith pathetic cnntidingncss, that the 
syllogtstn is, as Whatcly called it, the Universal Principle of 
reasoning. 

In the second place, it is impossible to tell, as matters stand, 
what the true position of Traditional Logic is, or how far thoce 
who profess and call themselves logicians, arc, in 6ict, foUowefi 
of Aristotle; who is for him, and who indifferent to him ; how 
fiir his hold is slipping away, and bow far he still retains his 
grip: whether the worship of Aristotle is already extinct, or 
whether these b still a mnoant of true l>clievers. 

Lastly, my object is not solely, nor mainly, icocK>clastiCi 1 
propose, not merely to demolish the system of Traditional Logkt 
but to substitute for it a new Logic, that shall supply the defects 
and correct the errors of the old ; and it is not practicable to build 
npoo a site, until the ramshaddc structure that already cumbers 
the ground is cleared away. 

For these lensoos, I accompany my exposition of what I pretend 
arc the true principles of reasoning, by a running commentary of 
criticism applied to Traditional Logic I can scarcely suppose 
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that anyone who is sufficiently interested in the subject to read 
this book, will not already be acquainted with the system now in 
vogue; and it would not be practicable to establish my claim to 
have formulated a new Logic, unless I compared it point by point 
with the old. 

The central doctrine of Traditional Logic is that all reasoning 
is the bringfing of particular cases under general rules: its insoluble 
difficulty was to determine the way in which general rules are dis- 
covered. The debates of the Schools raged for centuries about 
this subject. Three doctrines were held, and were discussed with 
acrimony and obstinacy that sometimes terminated in bloodshed- 
Are general rules, principles, or Universals, Universalia ante rem, 
Universalia in re, or Universalia post rem ? In other words, is the 
Universal a noumenal Idea, having an hypostatised existence, not 
only apart from the mind that conceives it, but antecedent to the 
things in which it is manifested ; or is it resident alone in the 
things that manifest it ; or is it in the mind alone that conceives 
it ? For generations these themes were debated, and on the view 
taken of the nature of the Universal depended doctrines of the 
most sacred and esoteric mysteries of the Church. At long 
length, the utter barrenness of these discussions, and the proved 
impossibility of arriving at any consensus by dialectic alone, led to 
the Baconian reaction, which repudiated altogether the a priori 
Universal, and so abhorred the very suggestion of such a thing, 
that it refused to allow the legitimacy of an hypothesis even ; for 
in hypothesis it smelt a savour of the a priori Universal. The 
long severance of Logic from experience led to a reaction, in which 
experience was to supersede Logic. Facts were to be collected — 
this was the Baconian doctrine — and whatever agreements were 
observed among facts, were to be taken for the true Universals. 
The Baconian reaction was, in a sense, the triumph of the 
Universalis in re. Not until more generations had passed, was it 
discovered that agreement among facts will not be found, unless 
expectation of agreement is taken to the facts — that the Universal 
must first exist in the mind, before it can be found in experience. 
This was the discovery of the Inductive School, whose apostles 
were Herschcll, Whewcll, and J. S. Mill. Of course, the practice, 
as distinct from the teaching, existed as far back as the dawn of 
intelligence ; and was no more discovered by the prophets of 
Induction, than grammatical speech was invented by the first 
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grain marians ; but the Inductive School first taught th« use and 
vduc of hypothesis, and the function it performs in reafioning. 
The dominance of this school was the triumph of the UnmntdU 
post rem. 

Of late years, a suspicion has arisen that the doctrines of the 
Inductive School, true though they may be, do not cover the whole 
ground. It is discerned, dimly, as I think, that there arc other 
ways, or there is another way, of arriving at general rules, besides 
that direct appeal to experience by the erection and testing of 
hypotheses, which is the cardinal feature in the teaching of ihc 
Inductive School ; moreover, there is an uneasy feeling abroad 
that the Aristotelian scheme of Deduction does not say the last 
word in its own department ; and this has led to the formation of 
a fourth body of doctrine. Foreshadowed by Kant, founded fay 
Hegel, and dc\xloped by Sigwart, Lotze, Green, Bradley, Hodgson* 
Bosanquet, and others. Modem Logic seeks to supersede both 
Traditional and Inductive Logic* Its teachings, howe\<cr, like all 
the writings of its founder, are vagt&c and nebulous. It expresses 
dissatisfaction with what is, rather than a statement of what 
should be. It is unable to emancipate itself from the t)Tanny of 
the syllogism, and it fails to make itself geoerally intelligible. 
When we find one of its exponents declariog that 'as the 
fundamental form of knowledge the judgement tends to ov atc om e 
change and to view phenomena tub spuii aittnitmiu^ and is in this 
respect at one with Platonic "forms^*" it is evident that we are 
here in the presence of an attempt to rehabilitate the Umvindk 
so stnufdy does the whirligig of time bring in its 



My own p os itioo may be thus explained : — From Traditional 
Logic I differ in every princtplc and in every detail. lu cardinal 
doctrine, that all reasoning is the subsnmption of the particular 
ttider the Unirersal, was contested by Mill, who held that reason- 
bg is from particular to particular, and I am not singular, therefore, 
in dnpnting that; bat my qoarrel with Traditional Logic is fax 
wider and deeper than MilTs. In my opinion, its concepts of the 
composition of the proposition, and of the constituent parts of the 
propositioD. are erroneous ; its doctrines of Quantity and Quality 
are wrong ; its Immediate Inferences arc bat a poor few oat of 
multitudes that may be obtained by an adequate Logic ; the lew 
Immediate Infennoas it does obtain are faulty ; its doctrine of the 
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logism is artificial and mistaken ; the rules of the syllogisra are 
all wrong ; there are multitudes of Mediate Inferences that cannot 
be reached by the syllogism ; Traditional Logic fails to distinguish 
le argumentum in materid from the argumentum ex postulaiOj and 
so involves itself in endless confusion j in short, its whole system 
is insufficient, defective, and erroneous, from beginning to end. 

From the Inductive School— no one is now a pure Baconian* — 
I differ no less profoundly. This school accepts the Deductive 
scheme of Traditional Logic; and in this I cannot follow it. It 
supplements Deduction with Induction ; but its scheme of 
Induction is, in my opinion, faulty. The Inductive logician 
recognises but one mode of appeal to experience — the direct appeal. 
The indirect appeal, by which most of our arguments in tnaierid 
are conducted, he confuses with syllogistic reasoning, and in this 
I hold that he is wrong. 

Modem Logic I confess I do not understand. It is, by some of 
its votaries, couched in a language beyond my comprehension. 
They may emulate their master, Hegel, in the profundity of their 
speculations: they certainly follow him in the obscurity of their 
diction. When I am told that ' the fundamental activity of 
thought * is to be regarded ' as the same throughout and as always 
consisting in the reproduction by a universal of a real identity, 
presented in a content, of contents distinguishable from the pre- 
sented content, which also are differences of the same universal/ 
w^the words convey no distinct notion to my mind, and I am unable 
even to discuss them. As far as I can understand it, Modem 
Logic seems to me to range far beyond the realm of Logic, In 
examining the nature of Judgement, Conception, and Perception, 
it invades the domain of Psychology. In discussing the Infinite, 
the Absolute, Abstract Quantity, and Necessity, it trenches on 
Metaphysics. In treating of the nature of Law, of Causation, and 
of a ^rion Truth, it encroaches on Philosophy, In investigating 
the nature of Truth, of Knowledge, and the relation of Knowledge 
to its postulates, it is in the realm of Epistemology. No doubt, 
Logic touches at various points on all these subjects, as every 
science touches on neighbouring sciences at various points; but 

♦ Tnie at the time it was written, this is now not true. At the meeting of 
the British Association thai is being held, as these proofs are being corrected, 
the President of the Mathematical Section advocated a return to the pure 
system of Bacon, though whether he mentioned Bacon by namej I aon't 



remember. 
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Logic has its proper boundaries ; and to obliterate the distinctions 
between it and its neighbours, incurs the objurations justly 
applied to those who remove their neighbours* landmarks. 

Nothing is said in this book of the Symbolic Logic of Boole, 
Jcvons, Venn and others. This is a kind of calculus. It rests 
upon a confusion between the province of Logic and the province 
of Mathematics. It is based upon the postulate, which seems to 
me completely erroneous, and far remote from fact, that every 
proposition can bo expressed as an equation. It is mathematics 
gone mad. The utter illogicality of the whole scheme is put out 
of doubt by the fact that the operations of symbf^Itc Logic can be 
conducted by machinery. This is materialism with a vengeance. 
In fact, of course, all the thinking is done before the data arc pot 
into the machine; and all the machine does, and all Symbolic 
Logic can do, is to add and subtract. Traditional Logic pretends 
that all reasoning is inclusion in classes and exclusion from classes. 
This is narrow eooogh, and shallow eooagh, goodness knows; but 
what is to be saki of a Logic that reduces all reasoning to additioo 
and subtraction ? Poor as is my opinion of Traditional Logic, yet 
if I had to choose between it and Symbolic Logic, I should plump 
for the Logic of Traditk>n» which at any rate does not pretend 
that cogwheels can reuon. 

In calling the system of Logic here propounded a New Logic, 
I do not pretend that it is in every part wholly ooveL Parts of it 
have be^ anticipated, and parts have bean adoaibtated, by 
previous writers. Mill, for instaooe, made the dtatiactko be l wa an 
the Logic of ConsiBteflcy and the Logic of Truth; Speooer 
adumbrated the indirect appeal to cxparience that I call Mediate 
Induction; and p w c a i ^pad that the Aristotelian and Eudkiean 
Analogy is a reasooiag process; Hamilton adumbrated the 
doctrine that Deduction is hot the cxplicatioo of what is imphcit 
in the pramiuss, and laki down, as others had dooe belbre hinit 
the rule that DOthiog may be c o pc lode d that is not in the 
ptamisaes; Jcvons, in his doctrine of Substitution of Similars, 
aDtidpatcd one of the Minor Canons of Explication; and no 
doubt other »**i4****^** of fcrestallment could be foand. These, 
however, are hot feasments. They aiv details scattered here and 
there. As an orjganised and coherent body of doctrine, ooverinf 
the whole field of reasoning, growing nalorally from a single 
and forming an hamooioai and interdepeodent whole, the 
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here propounded is so different from all previous expositions as to 
warrant the title I give to it, of A New Logic. 

Though it is in principle new, I have of course incorporated 
such parts of the old Logic as seemed sound ; and though my 
system is new, I do not pretend that it is complete. Complete- 
ness is not to be expected in a first essay, and I may adapt to it 
an apposite exhortation of the Father of Logic with respect to his 
first essay on another subject. * Let this then be taken for a 
rough sketch , . . since it is probably the right way to give first 
the outline, and fill it in afterwards. And it would seem that any 
man may improve and complete what is good in the sketch, and 
that time is a good discoverer and co-operator in such matters. 
It is thus in fact that all improvements in the various arts have 
been brought about, for any man may fill up a deficiency * 
(Ethics: Book L, Chapter V.). By the time the New Logic has 
stood two thousand years of commentary, its details may have 
been filled in ; and then, no doubt, like its predecessor, it will 
have had all the guts taken out of it, and will be ripe for super- 
session by a better. 

Here I must express the deep obligations under which I lie to 
three friends who have assisted me with their criticisms. Mr. 
Cannan, who read the first two drafts of the book, condemned it 
unsparingly, and to his trenchant criticisms the book owes the 
elimination of many crudities. Sir Bryan Donkin, to whom the 
book is dedicated, suggested a re-arrangement of the matter and 
an important improvement in nomenclature, both of which I have 
adopted ; and Professor Carveth Read has not only applied his 
profound learning to the correction of sundry errors that my more 
superficial acquaintance with the lore of Logic had allowed me to 
fall into, but when I was taken ill suddenly, on the very day on which 
the proofs began to issue from the press, he had the great kindness, 
and the equally great courage, to undertake their correction for 
me. It is difficult to express adequately a sense of obligation so 
deep, but here I express, as well as I can, my gratitude, heaped 
up, pressed down, and running over, for services so great and so 
timely. 

CHAS. MERCIER. 

London, W, 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE PROVINCE OF LOGIC 



It is scarcely too much to say that, of the innumerable writers 
on Logic, no two are agreed on what its subject-matter is, what its 
limits are, or even whether it is a Science or an Art. Aldrich 
regards it as the Art of Reasoning ; Mansel, as the Science of 
Formal Reasoning ; Whately, as the Art and Science of 
Reasoning ; the Post Royal logicians, as the Science of the 
operations of the understanding in the pursuit of Truth ; Hamilton, 
as the Science of the Necessary Laws of Thought ; Mill, as the 
Art of Correct Thinking, and the Science of the conditions of 
Correct Thinking; Bain, as a Theoretical or abstract Science, 
the Practical Science of Proof, and a body of Method auxiliary 
to the search for Truth. Of recent writers on Deductive Logic, 
Prof. Carveth Read calls it the Science of Proof; Mr. Welton, the 
Science of the Principles that regulate valid thought ; and Dr. 
Mellone says that it deals with the principles that regulate valid 
thought, and on which the validity of thought depends. Logicians 
of the Modern School do not formally define the scope or province 
of Logic. Mr. Bosanquet does say incidentally, in his second 
volume, that * Logic is little more than an account of the forms 
and modes in which a universal does or does not affect the 
differences through which it persists,' but I find no other 
indication of the province of Logic. Logicians are not agreed 
even about the subject-matter of Logic. Some say it is 
concerned with Propositions ; others that it treats of Concepts ; 
yet others that its subject is Real Existence. Some say that 
Logic is concerned with the process only of thought, and is 
regardless of results; others that it looks to results only, and is 
regardless of processes. 

In spite of this immense diversity of opinion as to what Logic is, 
and what it treats of, all writers on Logic include much the same 
subjects, and all writers on Traditional Logic treat them in much 
the same way. The latter begin with a discussion on Names 
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or Terms ; consider the Proposition as the unit of Logical 
doctrine ; pass on, after discussing the various forms of 
propositions, to their combination in the syllogism ; deal 
exhaustively with the modes and figures of that venerable 
institution ; and treat* as incidental or subsidiary subjects, of 
Classiiication. Definition* and Fallacies. Some logicians treat 
of Probability and Analogy also ; others do not. Modern text 
books add, under the name of Induction, a consideration of the 
means of ascertaining Causation, which I regard as somewhat of 
an intruder into the domain of Logic. Writers on what is called 
Modern Logic do not exclude these topics, but tbey treat them,', 
as mere incidents in an examination of the fundamental nature 
of Judgement, Conception, Inference, and so fort h» and pay but 
little attention to the Methodology of reasoning. 

To write upon a subject without ascertaining the nature or 
extent of the subject-matter, does not appear to me a vcfy 
reasonable or useful course ; and before discussing logical 
doctrines, it seems best to settle what is meant b>* Logic, or, at 
any rate, what meaning is attached to it in this book. 

As has been shown above, writers on Logic arc not agreed oo 
whether it is a Science or an Art, or both ; and although some are 
of one opinion, and others of another, these opinions are not 
usually (bnified by reasons ; and Mill is, I think, the only writer 
who diacnieca the nature and limits of Science and Art, or the 
diSef«noes or relations between them. My own opinion on the 
matter ii as follows. 

At the root, and as the motive, of all human endeavoor, are 
two fundamental, original, and consuming desires, — the desire to 
know, and the desire to do. Cariosity is the foundation of all 
Science; thedeaire to excrdac Capacity is the origin of all the 
Arts. As aooQ as Cnrioaity and Capacity begin to be exerted, a 
further desire comes into plaj. We desire to find out, and to 
achieve other ends ; but we desire also, to find out, and to achieve 
these other ends, with the least expenditure of exertion ; and mm 
•ooofind that, by acting, we assist Curiosity to attain knowledge; 
and by knowing, we assist Action to do things easily and welU 
As soon as anything attracU attention, we act in order to know 
it better. We look at it, w« move towards it, we touch it, barnDtt' 
it, perhaps listen to it, smell it, and taste it. Thus, by the Art of 
Investigation, we assist Cariosity to attain Knowledge, and the 
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knowledge thus gained enables us the better to utilise for our 
purposes the thing thus better known. So that knowledge 
depends much on action ; and action depends much on knowledge. 
In practice, the two are inseparable ; it is only by analysis that 
we are able to separate them. 

Knowledge, however, is not Science until it is organised; and 
action is not Art until it is methodised. Organising is a mode, 
not of knowing, but of doing; and hence Science cannot come 
into existence without the practice of Art. Correspondingly, in 
order to do an act at all, we must know how to do it ; and to do 
an elaborate act we must be assisted by that organised knowledge 
of the way to do it, that constitutes the methodology of the Art 
in question. Thus knowledge and action depend on each other, 
and grow up together into Sciences and Arts. Science cannot 
come into existence without the aid of the Arts of Investigation 
and Organisation ; nor can Science become elaborate or extended 
without the aid of other Arts, such as Nomenclature, Description, 
analysis, and so forth ; all of which may be called the Arts of 
Science. 

Arts express purposes, and strive after results. To achieve these 
purposes and attain these results, the action, of which the Art 
consists, must be adapted to the circumstances in which it takes 
place, and which it modifies; and first among these circumstances 
is the subject-matter of the Art, or the material on which the Art 
is exercised. For action to be successful, the circumstances in 
which it takes place must be known ; especially must the 
properties of the subject-matter be known ; and when the Art is 
elaborate, it cannot treat its subject-matter to the best advantage 
unless the knowledge of this subject-matter is organised into 
Science. The art, for instance, of making objects of steel requires 
an organised knowledge of the properties of steel. Thus, Science be- 
comes the more necessary to Arts, as Arts become more intricate. 

But Science aids Arts in other ways than by furnishing an 
organised knowledge of their common subject-matter. Modes of 
action are themselves subjects of investigation ; and the knowledge 
of them thus attained may be organised into a Science, which 
then raises the Technique of an Art into its Methodology ; and 
without such an organised knowledge of technique, the more 
elaborate arts, such as that of working in steel, cannot be 
profitably pursued. 
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Lastly, the products of Art, no less than the subject-matter and 
the methods, may be investigated, and may form the sobject* 
matter of a science; and in this way arise the sciences of 
Archjeology, of Architecture, of litnt implements, of Philology, of 
Numismatics, and so forth. 

In several ways, tbcrcforc, Science is dependent on Art; in 
several ways Art is served by Science. Art and Science are 
distinct, but inseparable. They are a happily married pair; and 
their numerous and vi^rous o&pring are of both aexes — the 
products of arts» and extensions of knowledf^. If Science is 
orf^anised knowlc<]gc, Art is systematic action ; and neither can 
be attained without the other. 

Science and Art differ, moreover, in this : — that to science, a 
subject-matter is necessary; but an art can proceed without a 
subject-matter. There can be no knowledge without somethini^ 
known, as distinguished from the knower ; but there may be doini^ 
without a product, as distinguished from the doer. 

The art of dancing, for instance, is not exercised upon any 
material; produces no change in anything but the dancer; lea^xs 
no retolt, except in him. Most arts, bowerefp have their subject* 
mntttfy on which the skill of the doer is exercised; which is 
dMBgcd by his exertions ; arkl whose changed form remains as a 
permanent result of the exercise of the art. 

ScJBBce regards its fab|«ct matter in two aspects. It coosidecm 
the ntore of the subject-matter, its reUtiooa and its kinds; and 
analyses it into its constituent parts. This may be called the 
Hatical aspect. Further, Science regards iu subjea-mattar 
in its tirae-ralations. It investigates the wa3rs and stages 
by which the subject-matter became what it is, and Dorecaslsw 
if poesible, what it will become. It treats of the history and 
(vtaee of its subject-matter, and thus regards it in its temporal 
aspect. 

Those arts that have a subject-matter, alter this eDb^t*matter 
for the purpoae of attaining results, and the methodology of the 
ait abowa wbat aheraliooe are best for the purpose, and bow they 
can hcM be achieved. MetlM)dology, therefore, treau tts subfcct- 
matter in its dynamical aspect* 

Applying theeecooeid enni o ft tto Logic, we are now in a poeitkm 
to decide how it stands. Is it a science or an art 7 If it is a acseftoe^ 
what ie iU eubfect-matter ? If it is an art, what does it do ? What 
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purpose docs it serve, what results docs it achieve, and how does 
it attain them ? 

In all modern text books, logic is divided into two separate 
parts — Deduction and Induction. Deductive Logic has for its 
subject-matter the proposition. It considers the nature of 
propositions and their kinds; it analyses prop>ositions into their 
constituent parts, and describes them. Deductive Logic, as 
commonly understood, is the science of propositions. 

But Deductive Logic is an art also. All the examination, 
description, and analysis of propositions is undertaken with a 
view to showing how syllogisms may be constructed and inferences 
deduced. The investigation of the structure and kinds of pro- 
positions is merely a preliminary to the Methodology of Deduction. 
Deductive Logic, besides being the pure science of the proposition, 
is the methodology of Deduction, and the art of drawing inferences, 
immediate and mediate. We have seen how close are the inter- 
connections of Art and Science, and there is nothing improper or 
confusing, therefore, in treating of both Art and Science in the 
same book. 

Inductive Logic, as expounded in the text books, treats of the 
methods by which causation may be ascertained ; and of tittle or 
nothing else. Mill's ' Canons of Induction/ which are the 
foundation on which all subsequent writers have built their treat- 
ment of Induction, are canons for the discovery of causation. 
Inductive Logic does not treat specifically of propositions, any more 
than Deductive Logic treats of causation. The two departments 
are entirely distinct ; and are different in subject-matter, in purpose, 
and in treatment. The only connection between them is that 
Induction seeks to show how those universals are found, that are 
necessary to the process of Deduction. Inductive Logic is the art 
of discovering causation. 

Interspersed among these topics, we find, in text books of Logic, 
chapters on Probability, on Classification, on Definition, on Nomen- 
clature, on the Laws of Thought, on Hypothesis, and other matters. 
For the most part, the connection of these topics with the science 
of the proposition and the art of propositionising on the one hand, 
and with the discovery of causation on the other, is not made 
clear. Probability would seem to belong to Epistemology, and 
the Laws of Thought to Psychology. The want of a definite under- 
standing of the nature and limits of Logic, has led, so it seems, to 
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the inclusion in it of topics foreign to the subject ; And the fact 
that no two books take the topics in the same order, indicates 
that they are rather gathered together by somewhat haphazard 
aggregation than the result of organic growth from a single root. 

Modem Logic discusses much the same topics, but discusses them 
from a different point of view, and rather ps)xhologically than 
logically. The aim of Modern Logic seems to be to dive into the 
deepest recesses of the mind, to search out the ultimate nature of 
the processes concerned in judgement, and to do no more* It does 
not, as Traditional Logic does, expound a Methodolog>- of the 
subject, or attempt to furnish rules by which reasoning may be 
conducted. 

In common nae, 'logical ' means 'consistent \%'ith reason'; 
and. in the practice of logicians, both Traditional and Modern, the 
main aim of the Art of Logic is undoubtedly to show bow reasoning 
is. and should be, conducted. Whatever attention is given to 
other topics, such as Nomenclature, Probability, Classification* 
and so forth, is given to them Ixrcause they are contributor^' or 
ancillar)' to the art of reasoning. For the purpose of this book, I 
divide Logic into two primary departments, both of which have 
the proposition for their subject-matter. The first department of 
Logic is the Science and Art of the proposition ; it is an investiga- 
tion of the nature, the kinds and the components of propositions, 
and it is the Art of propositionising, or of expressing in verbal 
propositions the thoughts we have in our minds. The secood 
department of Logic is the Science and Art of reasoning ; it is 
an investigation of the ways in which new propoaitJoos can be 
constructed out of old propositions already in uur pnanrwinii. and 
it is the Art of constructing propositions from these materials. 
The fiiit Book is devoted to the Sckooe and Art of the propoai- 
tioo, the remaining Books to the Sdenoe and Art of reasoning, 
and in both cases the Sdenoe and the Art are treated concurrently. 

The Science of the pcopositioo and the Art of propositionising 
have reached, in Logic as hitherto expoondcd, a vcr>* rudimentary 
stage only. I do not pretend that I have treated them exhaus- 
tively, but I have treated them fully ; and I regard the first 
Book, in which these topics are dealt with« as equal in import- 
ance to all the rest. Ttte oioat tmpoctant effect of the study of an 
adequate and correct Logic may be expected to be the cnltivatioQ 
of pcecttioo of statement ; which is more important even than a 
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:nowIedge of the processes of reasoning, for it is not only a more 
desirable end in itself, but is also an indispensable preliminary to 
valid reasoning. Aristotle seems to have reaHsed this when he 
included his fallacies in dtctiotu: among fallacies. Fallacies in 
diciioM are not mistakes in reasoning ; they are mistakes in state- 
ment — in the statements on which reasoning is founded, and 
which enter into reasoning. The prime value of the study of an 
adequate Logic is in the cultivation of precision in the expression 
of thought, by which thought is not only more clearly expressed, 
but in the process is itself clarified and made precise. It can 
never be too emphatically or too positively asserted that slovenly 
expression means slovenly thinking. It is nowadays assumed, 
as a matter of course, that obscurity of diction means profundity 
of thought, the truth being the very reverse ; and the conspicuous 
success of a few writers, in attaining celebrity by confused and 
unintelligible utterance, has raised confusion of utterance into a 
cult. It is time that this bladder was pricked, and that obscurity 
of expression should stand exposed for what it is — the unpardon- 
able literary sin. A writer whose meaning is not immediately 
apparent on a first reading, is either muddleheaded, and in that 
case is not worth reading ; or he is too lazy and slovenly to put his 
meaning clearly, and in that case is offering his reader an insult ; 
or he is trying to obtain a cheap reputation for profundity, and is 
then contemptible. 

No nobler instrument of expression than the English language 
has ever been devised by the mind of man, which cannot con- 
ceive a thought that this language is incapable of expressing. 
It is eminently plastic, and not only takes readily to its ample 
bosom new formations that are legitimately born, but adopts, 
with almost regrettable facility, others that are marked with 
an ineffaceable bar sinister. He who pretends that his thoughts 
are too profound to be expressed intelligibly in the English 
language must not count on always finding readers sufficiently 
gullible to accept his pretension. Sooner or later he will be 
called upon to stand and deliver his meaning, and if his wallets 
are found to be empty, he will have no one but himself to thank 
for his humiliation. 

A self-respecting potter does not put on the market cups and 
saucers that are out of shape, warped in the firing, or smudged in 
colour ; a joiner would consider himself disgraced if he offered for 
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sale a table or a bench with gaping joints, or legs out of truth ; 
authors alone among craftsmen hold that it is no disgrace to utlcr 
wares that proclaim aloud the unskilfulness, the carelessness, the 
ignorance, of their maker. Such authors are to be blamed ; but 
their fault is venial beside that of him who foists upon us a stale 
loaf of bread, and gives us to understand that it is four->>ear-old 
mutton, or even manna direct from heaven. An adequate Logic 
is an Adulteration Act, that empowers us to take samples of 
literary wares, to test them, to analyse them, and to stamp them 
as what they are. 

The remaining Books treat of the Science and Art of Reasoning 
in propositions ; and this art is exercised in three several ways. 

'The book is on the table.' liy what means may I come into 
possession of this proposition ? There are three wa^'S. 1 may see 
the book there ; I may get my proposition direct from expencDce, 
by the evidence of sense — by perception. When I perceive the 
book on the table, a relation is established in my mind between 
the two things, and is given direct in cjcpenence« This relation is 
eicpressed in the proposition ' The book is on the table*' It is true 
that perception is a rudimentary proceu of reuoning ; but it is 
not a process of reasoning as reasoning is oadecstood in Logic I 
do not ' reason the matter out.' I do not arrive at the result by 
the rearrangement or combination of materiab already present in 
my mind. It was presented to me ready made, and all I did was 
to adopt it. If a jug slips out of my handi falls on the 6oor, and 
tt sokaidied, I get, direct from experience* the proposition ' The 
jug b broken/ No process of reasoning is needed, and none is 
employed. I get my proposition direct from experience ; and this 
ii one mode of origin of propositions. It is the ultimate origin of 
all propositions, but it is outside the realm of Logic 

Another way of obtaining propositioas raady made is to gel 
tbam £rom experience seoood hand* I ask where the book is, and 
I am told it is on the table. I ask where the jug is, and I am told 
the cat broke it. In both casea a new relation is established in the 
mind* and is cipte Ms d in a pdopositioo ; hot in neither case is it 
osfMiihJwl by naaooing. I do not form the relation by the 
operation of my own mental exertion : I receive it ready made 
from without : I get it by hearsay. 1 may exert reasooing to 
dedda whether to aceept it or mm ; bat if I accept it, I accept it 
and do not mfmtt take any part ia ita eatahttshment. 
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process of attaining it, is a process, not of reasoning, but of 
learning, and has no place in Logic. 

It is the third mode of attaining propositions from experience 
that alone belongs to Logic. This mode is the formation or 
establishment of new propositions, by combining, dividing or 
otherwise altering, without fresh experience, propositions already 
present in the mind. I can get the proposition * The book is on 
the table * in this way, without seeing the book there, or being 
told that it is there ; and there are three ways of constructing 
propositions by the activity of the mind working on materials that 
it already possesses. 

By the first of these processes I ask myself the question ' Is 
the book on the table ? * If I seek to answer this question by 
searching the table, I employ the direct appeal to experience, 
which is not, strictly speaking, among the operations of Logic. 
But I must have some experience ad hoc to go upon. I can 
never solve this problem by interrogating my own inner conscious- 
ness, and combining, dividing, and altering what I find there, 
unless what I find is the memory of some experience of the 
relation of the book to the table. But give me some experience 
bearing on the relation of the book to the table, and even though 
that experience may not directly give me the proposition * The 
book is on the table,* I may be able to arrive at this proposition 
indirectly, by the help of remembered experiences present in my 
mind in the form of propositions. If, for instance, I see a parcel 
on the table, and remember that I tied the book up in that parcel, 
then, from the combination of that experienced proposition with 
this remembered proposition, I can get the result ' The book is on 
the table,' If I know, by experience or by hearsay, that the jug is 
made of glass, and has been dropped on the stones; then, com- 
bining this proposition with another, already present in my mind, 
that glass things break when so dropped, I can obtain, by logical 
process, the proposition ' The jug is broken.' 

In the foregoing cases, the logical process is tied to experience, 
and reasoning in which appeal to experience is an integral factor 
forms the most important domain of Logic. But it is not the 
only domain. We can, if we please, cut the string that ties us to 
the ground of experience, and soar into the air of imagination. 
The knowledge that we gain from experience may be severed 
from experience more or less completely. It must always remain, 
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in a sense, bounded by the limits of experience, for we can never 
completely transcend experience, but in this sense the limits of 
experience arc cxtremcJy elastic. Without appealing to experience 
at all. we may take components of propositions derived, as all 
such components must ultimately be, from experience, and treat 
Ibem in various wa}*s so as to form new propositions, that may 
or may not be consistent with experience. From ' men * and 
• immortal * we can, if we choose, derive the proposition ' Men 
are immortal/ which is inconsistent with experience, it is troc, 
but still is a proposition, constructed according; to the rules of 
logical art, and susceptible of being modified in many ways in 
accordance with those rules, so as to form new pro|>ositions, such 
as ' Men do not die,' ' Men live for e\*er.* Or we can take a 
proposition and divide it into components, still without any 
appeal to experience. 'Men are mortal' can be divided into 
' Some men are mortal and the rest of men also are mortaL* 
Here we get two propositions out of one. Or we can combine 
two or more propositions together, still without appealing to 
axpcrieoce of their subject-matter. From * this man is English/ 
' that man is English,' and ' the other man is Eoglish,* we can 
get the single proposition * All three of these men are English/ 
Or we can modify the construction of a proposit i on, still without 
appealing to any experience of its sabject-roatter. and still be 
prooeadtng according to the rules of logical art, as when we 
change ' Men are mortal * into ' Men are not immortal/ These 
are far £n>m exhausting the modes in which new propositions 
may be oonstnictcd in the department of logic that ignons 
experience* As long as we arc tied to the Logic of cxpcrieDoe, 
we cannot reason except of the things that experience presents lo 
Qs; bat if we choose to leave this Logic behind us, we can 
reason of whatever things oar imagtoatioo is capable of picturing, 
and even of any words we can form. We can reason about the 
gods and creatures of heathen m>*thology, about the characters 
of fiction, about infinity, eternity, and impoesibie quantities, and 
aU other kinds of imaginary things. 

In all these efibrts of reasoning we are bound by one dominant 
rale. There k bat one limit to our power and liberty of altering, 
combining, and dividing propositions so as to form new ones, and 
this is that the new must be consistent with the old. We may 
alter, combine, divide, transform, and transmogrify a proposition 
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in any way we please, so long as we preser\'e the consistency of 
the product with the original. Hence this field of Logic is 
sometimes called the Logic of Consistency. 

There is yet a third method by which new propositions are 
constructed by the art of reasoning. Two relations may be 
compared, and may be discerned to be like or unlike ; and this 
likeness or unlikeness may be stated in a proposition. It is 
evident that this method of forming propositions is, like the last, 
independent of any appeal to experience, and so differs from the 
first mode of reasoning. It differs also from the second mode, for 
it makes no alteration in the propositions it compares, nor does 
it pay any regard to their consistency or inconsistency. It looks 
to nothing but the likeness or unlikeness of the relations they 
express. 

The first of these three modes of reasoning is Empirical 
Reasoning, so called because an appeal to experience is an 
integral and indispensable part of the process. It is the Logic of 
Discovery; of Truth; of Fact; of Matter. It is coterminous 
with Induction, as Induction ought to be understood ; but the view 
that is here taken of the mode of discovering truth by Inductive 
reasoning, is not the same as the prevalent doctrine of Induction, 
though it is called by the same name. The true process of Induc- 
tion seems to me very different from that which is usually so called, 
as is explained in the second Book, which is devoted to this mode 
of Reasoning. 

The second mode of reasoning includes the Immediate and 
Mediate Deduction, or Inference, of Traditional Logic, and it 
includes a great deal more. The inferences deduced in the text 
books from simple and compound propositions, are but a small 
fraction of those that can be deduced by proper methods, which 
are set forth in the third Book. The Logic expounded in that 
book is the Logic of Inference ; of Consistency; of Proof and 
Disproof ; of Form. Useless in the discovery of Fact ; ignoring 
the truth or falsity of the matter of which it treats ; its value is in 
testing Consistency ; in argument ; in explicating ; convincing ; 
refuting. This is the field of Traditional Logic. 

The third mode of reasoning is the Logic of Analog}'. As con- 
cerned with qualitative relations, it aids neither Discovery nor 
Proof. It is concerned neither with Fact nor with Consistency. 
Its sole value is in explaining, expounding and enforcing statements. 
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But as applied to quantitative relations, Analogy is one of the 
most powerful engines in the hands of man. The largest and 
most important part of mathematical reasoning is analogical. 
Most of the operations of aJgehra and of geometry* and of their 
higher developments, arc reasonings by analogy ; and the higher 
and mure abstruse calculi are founded entirely on analogy ; which 
lias been strangely neglected by logicians. The reaaooings of 
Mathematics have always been excluded from Logic, and most 
illogically excluded; for, if Logic purports to be the Science and 
Art of reasoning, it most show how all reasoning is conducted, or 
confess its own inadequacy. The ground on which malhenuUicai 
reasoning has been excluded from Logic is, apparently, that Logic 
does not include matliematics ; nor does it. Nor does it indnds 
chemistry, or protozoolog\* ; but a Logic that pittesds to be com* 
plcte must Bnd a place for the modes of reasoning by which the 
chemist and the protozoologist reach their conclusions; arni so h 
must find a place for the modes of reasoning b>' which the 
mathematician reaches his conclusions. By excluding Analogical 
reasoning from its purview ; or rather, by its incompetence to 
recognise Analogical reasoning, as a mode of reasoning distinct 
from Induction and Deduction, which alone it docs recognise. 
Logic has shut out from its cognisance a large, important, and 
fertile 6eld of reasoning, in which some of the greatest triumphs 
of the human intellect have been achieved. It is true that many 
logicians mention Analogy, and describe what they call annlogkal 
reasoning, but this », in their mouths, but another name for 
Induction; and of Analogy in its proper sense, as defined by 
Aristotle and Euclid, tbey are profoundly ignorant. 

In actual practice, these three modes of reasoning, or any two 
of tbem, are often combined, or rather altsmated, in order to 
arrive at results; and a chapter is given to the modes of 
combination. 

In order to reason correctly b>' any of these methods, certain 
Canons, or rules, appropriate to the method, must be obserred ; 
and the Canons appropriate to each method arc stated in the 
book that investigates that method. Violation of any of tbeas 
Caaotts results in fallacious reasoning; and £dlacy cannot be 
ooaunhted in any other way than by violating or exceeding the 
provisKKkS of a rale. All the fallacies are coUocted together, and 
set forth in separate chapien at the dose of the volume. 
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This, then, is the scheme of the work. The first Book is 
devoted to an examination of the Proposition ; the second to 
Empirical Reasoning; the third to Inference or Explicatory 
Reasoning ; and the fourth treats of Analogical Reasoning, Com- 
posite or Combined Reasoning, and Fallacies ; and concludes with 
a summary of the main errors and defects of the Logic that is 
now in vogue. 



BOOK I 

THE PROPOSITION 



CHAPTER I 



THE NATURE AND MEANING OF PROPOSITIONS 



The subject-matter of the science and art of Logic is the 
proposition ; and the proposition is the verbal expression of the 
formation or establishment of a mental relation. 

Words are not necessary to reasoning, and in fact an immense 
number, perhaps the majority of our reasonings, are conducted 
without the use of words, even of unspoken words. Without 
formally expressing the judgements in words, we judge that the 
book-case is too heavy to Hft ; that the tea is too hot to drink ; 
that the cab will come if whistled for ; that the door will be opened 
if we ring the bell ; that if we go out in the rain we shall get wet ; 
that the wind is too strong to put up the umbrella ; that it is too 
far to walk in the time at our disposal ; that it is dangerous to 
cross the street till the traffic thins ; and innumerable others. But 
reasonings on abstract subjects usually require the use of words, 
for the abstract is embodied in the word, and until so embodied, 
it often exists vaguely only, and but half formed in the mind. 
And reasoning that is not expressed in words must remain for ever 
locked up in the mind of the reasoner. Logic, as the science and 
methodology of reasoning, must be expressed in words; and the 
subject-matter of Logic is, as aforesaid, the verbal expression of 
a mental relation ; that is to say, the proposition. 

Logicians distinguish between what they call ' verbal * proposi- 
tions, and what they call ' real ' propositions. The nomenclature 
is inappropriate in several ways, for ' real ' as applied to proposi- 
tion, is used in several senses by logicians; and 'verbal,' as a 
distinction between some propositions and others, is clearly a 
misnomer, for all propositions are expressed in words, and are 
therefore verbal. Here, therefore, at the very outset of our logical 
studies, we meet with a striking instance, the first of very many, of 
the inaccuracy, looseness, and ambiguity with which words, the 
material of their craft, are used by logicians. 

' Verbal propositions,* like other terms of their art, are differently 
defined by different logicians. Some call them ' Propositions that 
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appear to convey knowledge, but in reality do not.' Others 
define them as ' Propositions from which wc Icam nothing/ 
' Propositions only by satisfying the forms of language^ oot by 
conveying a knowledge of facts/ and so forth. The tnsUoocs 
usually given are 'A triangle is a rectilinear figure with three 
sides/ ' The functions of an archdeacon are arcbi-diacoiial 
functions/ It may be admitted that such sentences as these 
convey little knowledge ; that we learn little from them; that they 
are propositions only by satisf>'ing the forms of language, and not 
by conveying a knowledge of facts : all this may be true, but a 
proposition may be ' real * in the logical sense, and yet we may 
learn nothing from it, and it may convey no knowledge of fact; 
a proposition may be ' verbal ' in the logical sense, and yet convey 
new and useful information ; and, in any case, the objectioo to 
' verbal * propositions that they convey no information, that we 
learn nothing from them, and that they convey no knowledge of 
facts, comes strangely from logicians, who unaoioKMialy and 
strenuously assert that the primary and fundamental law of all 
thought is ' Whatever is, is,' or ' A thing is identical with itsclL' 

That 'Rain falls from alxne' and 'A bird has feathers* 
are ' real * propositions in the logical sense, no logician wootd 
dispute; yet neither of these conve>'S any knowledge to anyooe 
who has over been in the rain and seen a bird. We learn nothing 
from them; and thc>* convey to us no information. But they do 
satisfy the third deBoition or description of the ' real ' proposition ? 
The\' do convey a knowledge of fact ? VcSt these particular * real ' 
propositions happen to do so, but let us take another, that no 
logician will have the hardihood to deny ts 'real* — ' Juhus Ctcmt 
k still alive.* Does this conve>' knowledge of (act ? ' Oh, but/ 
says the logician, * I don't mean fact in the same sense that >'oa 
mean it.' ' My good friend,* is my answer, ' when people say 
thiop. they are bound by what they say. not by what they mean. 
If yon meant something diffierent from what >*ou sakU yoo ahooM 
kara to expfvai your meaning accurately. If you nae a word in 
a MBSe diftereot from its customary use, you roust define the 
mom in which yoo use it, or you must snfier the cooeoqoeooe oC 
having its cuitooufy meaning attached to it.' 

On the other hand, * A quadruped is a four-footed animal ' 
would be acknowledged by every logicaan to be. in the logical 
r, a*v«rbal* propoaitioo; and yet every child who docs not 
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know the meaning of ' quadruped ' learns something from this 
proposition. To him it conveys information, and a knowledge of 
fact. 

It seems clear that to say that a triangle is a three-angled figure, 
or that the functions of an archdeacon are archi-diaconal functions, 
is to use propositions that are * verbal ' in quite another sense than 
that in which ' A quadruped is a four-footed animal ' is ' verbal ' ; 
and in my view, propositions may be classified, with respect to 
their significance, in the following way. 

A proposition may express a relation between words alone, 
without regard to their meaning. Such propositions may be 
termed Insignificant. 

Or it may express a relation between the meanings of words as 
words, without more reference to the things to which the words 
refer than is inseparable from the use of the words. Such a 
proposition may be termed Definitive, or Defining. 

Or it may refer primarily, not to the words, but to the things 
named by the words ; and is then a Substantial proposition. 



Insignificant Propositjons. 

These are propositions in which a relation is predicated between 
words alone, without regard to the meanings of the words. 
Strictly speaking, such propositions are not true propositions, 
but bastard, pseudo, or quasi-propositions, since the relation such 
a proposition purporte to express has no answering relation in the 
mind. Since, however, such propositions are occasionally used 
either legitimately, with full knowledge of their emptiness ; or 
illegitimately, without appreciation by the user that they are but 
empty forms of words, it is necessary to include them in an 
enumeration of propositions. Insignificant propositions are of 
three kinds, — the Synonymous proposition, the Unintelligible 
proposition, and the Contradiction in terms. 

The Synonymous Proposition, 

This forms one kind of the propositions that are called verbal 
by logicians. It is a proposition whose terms are synonymous on 
the face of them, such as ' The functions of an archdeacon are archi- 
diaconal * ; * Opium causes sleep by means of its soporific virtue ' ; 
• A quadruped is a four-footed animal ' ; * A brighter light implies 
increased luminosity.' In each of these quasi-propositions, there 
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are two verbal terms, connected by a verbal indication of reUtioo- 
ship ; but as each of the verbal terms expresses the same concept, 
there are not two mental terms, but one only ; and a relation 
cannot be established with one term only. A man cannot be a 
father who has never had a child. A thing cannot be below if 
there is nothing above it ; nor before, if nothing comes af^. 
The Synonymous proposition resembles the fraction \, which is 
no fraction, or the equation i= i, which is no equation, bnt 
means, after all, no more than one. 

A synon)7nous proposition is not insignificant if it is not 
synonymous. That is to say, a proposition which is sjuon^mous, 
and therefore insignificant, to one person, who knovi's that the terms 
are synonymous, is significant to another person, to whom the 
terms were not synonymous until they were declared to be so by 
the vcr>' proposition in question. To a child who does not know 
the meaning: of the term quadruped, the proposition, ' A quadruped 
is a four-looted animal ' is a significant proposition, because to 
htm the terms are not synonymous until they are made so b\' the 
proposition. So the dictionary meaning of any word is a significant 
pcx>po6ition when it first becomes known, and thereafter is in- 
significant. 

Tki UninUlligibU Prcposiiiotu 

In this proposition or quasi-proposition, the tcnns ara v«ffballjr 
different, but as one or both of them have no answering c on c c pl 
in the mind, the proposition resembles the fraction g, or the 
eqnUion o = a ' BrUlig is a slitby tove * b an onintcUigible 
pco p o eit ion. It has the form and appennnoe of a pcopoettioQ, bat 
it is a pseudo-proposition only, for its terms represent no mental 
concepts. The form is empty. So. ' A seafaring man ts a 
matross' is, to most Englishmen, an anintelligible proposition. 
One term is significant, but the insignificance of the object-term 
redaoee the whole pcopoaitioo to insignificance. 

The Unintelligible proposition is insignificant so long only as its 
terms remain without meaning, and to those only to whom the 
menning of its terms are unknown. ' Fooos is Kala-acar' is to 
yon, leader, if )-oq do not happen to know the meanings of both 
the terms, an unintelligible proposition ; but to me it is significant^ 
becaus e I happen to know the meanings of the terms. * BriUig is 
a slithy tove ' is unintelligible. 1 expect, to both of us. 
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The CofUradiciion in Terms. 

This is another form of meaningless proposition which should 
be enumerated among insignificant propositions. To say that 
matter is immaterial, or that it can be sublimated until its 
materiality is extracted ; or that we have a subliminal conscious- 
ness of which we are not conscious ; or that lying is a distorted 
way of speaking the truth ; or that there is a reality that is not 
really real, but is a sham reality ; or to speak of the contents of 
an empty vessel ; or of an irresistible force being applied to an 
immoveable body ; are all contradictions in terms. These quasi- 
propositions might be compared with the mathematical expression 
I — I, which = 0. They take away with one hand what they 
have just given with the other. Subject and Object cancel one 
another, and leave us with nothing. 

The Defining Proposition. 

This is the Synonymous proposition whose terms are not known 
to be synonymous until the proposition is stated. The Synony- 
mous proposition of one person is therefore the Defining proposi- 
tion of another, and the Defining proposition becomes synonymous 
as soon as it is known. The Defining proposition is the verbal 
proposition of logicians. It defines the meaning of a word. The 
subject of it is a word considered as a word, and not as the name 
of a thing; and it is the only form of proposition in which words 
as words, and not as names of things, can stand as Subjects. It 
is, therefore, as we shall find hereafter, the only form of proposi- 
tion in which the Attributive term can stand as Subject. 

The Substantial Proposition. 

In the great majority of propositions, the subject is not a mere 
word, standing as a word only, and merely defined as to its mean- 
ing by the proposition, but is a word standing as the name of a 
thing to which the word refers. With respect to this thing two 
questions must be answered. First, what is the nature of the 
reference that is made to it in and by the proposition ? And 
second, what is the nature of the predication that may be made 
with regard to it ? 

The different predications that may be made of the subject of a 
proposition when that subject is Substantial, will be considered in 
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their proper plicc when we come to examine the Ratio. But this 
is the place to consider the reference of the proposition and of iti 
terms. 

Every proposition expresses in words a mental relation, and ta 
treated in Logic, not as a form of words, but as the exprcssioo ot a 
thought ; but this statement does not olear up all the dtftcolliea^ 
connected uith the meaning of the proposition. Granting that 
the proposition expresses a menul relation, we have yet to dstor- 
mine whether this is all that it expresses. Does the proposttioo 
express a relation in the mind alone, and does the reference of the 
proposition end here ; or does it not also express a relation between 
things having an existence outside of and independent of the mif>d» 
which are represented in the mental relation ? When I state the 
proposition ' Brutus killed Ciesar,* this verbal proposition expresMft 
a relation in my mind — the imagination or idea of the killing of 
Cesar by Brutus. All will agree to this : but there is a further 
question. When I think of the killing of Csesar b>* Brutiis, and 
express this thought in the proposition, am I expressing merely 
the thought in my mind» or am I not also expressing an histcMical 
fact*— that a real man, who had an actual existence outside aod 
independent of my mind, and was known to other real men as 
Brutus, did actually kfll another really existing man named Csaar ? 
So stated, the problem admits of but one answer. The proposi* 
tion expresses, not the idea of the killing of one menial idea by 
another, but the real kilUng of a real man named Ciesar b>' a real 
man named Brutua. The answer is prompt, decisive, and clear, 
nd is given in favour of the RealisU. But there is socnctbing to 
be said for the Conceptualists, whidi seems to me to be 
insufficiently a|>preciated by the exponents of Modem Logic, who 
are. to a man, uncompromising Realists. In the judg emen t, * Gold 
is }*ellow,* says Loise, ' the logical subject is not the idea of gold* 
but gold ... the one idea is not predicated of the other/ 
' Jodfement proper,' sa\*s Mr. Bradle)*, ' is the act which refers an 
idinl content, recognised as such^ to a Reality beyosid the act.* 
* Judgement,' says Prnfi wmw Bosanqoet, 'is the rafersBoe of n 
significant idea to a subject in Reality by means of an identity of 
oootsnt bctwom toemi' * Onr jndfUMnti sspraH,* says Prali 
Mioto. *beBefi aboat things and rat n doo s nmooff tUnca im 

when an3rooe understands them, and gives his asaetit to 
be never stops to think of the speaker's state of mind, hot 
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of what the words represent.' These doctrines must be admitted 
to be accurate, as far as they are intelligible — and I must confess 
some difficulty in clearly apprehending the meaning of some of 
them — as long as the subjects of the judgement are such known 
and admitted realities as Brutus and gold. But suppose my 
proposition is, not * Brutus killed Caesar,* but 'A centaur killed a 
phcenix.* How now ? Does the proposition now refer to reality ? 
Does it mean that a real centaur, really existing in the real world 
that we know, really killed a real phoenix ? Mr. Bradley, if I 
understand him aright, says that it does; and so does 
Mr. Bosanquet ; but as to the latter, I cannot be sure, for in 
another place he speaks of what is really real, as distinguished 
from sham reality. Such expressions seem to me to darken 
counsel ; but it is clear, or I think it would be considered clear by 
anyone but a Modern logician, that the word * real,* as applied 
to centaurs and phoenixes, must be used in some sense very 
different from that in which it is applied to Brutus, and Csesar, 
and gold. 

There are here two distinct and different questions, which seem 
to me to have been confused together by logicians of the Modern 
School, The first question is Do we understand a proposition as 
the expression of a relation in the mind alone, or do we not under- 
stand it as having a further reference to things outside and beyond 
the mind? Do we understand the proposition 'Brutus killed 
Caesar,' or * A centaur killed a phoenix,' to express an imaginary 
killing of the ideas of Caesar and the phoenix by the ideas of Brutus 
and the centaur respectively, or do we not rather represent the 
action of killing as taking place in the world outside the mind, 
between the agents Brutus and the centaur, and the sufferers, 
Cxsar and the phoenix ? To my mind it seems that it is the last 
question that must be answered in the affirmative; and that 
Professor Minto is right in saying that we never stop to think of 
the speakers state of mind, but think only of what the words 
represent. 

The other question is a very different one. It is this : — Is the 
reference to externality, which is admittedly contained in every 
proposition, necessarily a reference to the real world of experience ; 
or may it not be to an imaginary world, existing in the mind alone, 
but referred to as if it were real ? It seems to me that the second 
instance, of the death of the phcenix at the hands of the centaur, 
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conclusively answers this question in the latter sense. I do not 
see how it is possible to contend that the centaur and the phoenix 
are real, Ln any known, understood, or admissible sense of the 
word real ; and when logicians of the Modem School speak of the 
judgement as referring a ' content,' or a ' significant idea.' to a 
' Reality beyond the act,' it seems to me that they are either mb* 
taken, or they are using the term Reality in some new and specsa) 
sense, which unfortunately they never define, and which includes 
unreality. The want of any definition of this, the most important 
term in their most fundamental doctrine, renders their whole 
system unintelligible to the uninitiated. I can scarcely suppoae 
that the exponents of Modern Logic mean, by their reference to 
Reality, that real centaurs or real phoenixes ever really existed in 
the real world in which we live, though the expressions used by 
theae logicians may certainly be understocxl to imply that this m 
what they do mean. If by reality they mean merely that reference 
to externality or objectivity, which I agree and maintain ta inherent 
in every proposition and in every judgement, then I respectfully 
agree with them, and regret that they do not expcev themselvet 
more clearly. 



In my view, the position is this: — With respect to their external 
or objective reference, there are two distinct kinds of propo- 
sitions ; or perhaps more accurately, propoaitiocu are andervtood 
in two different senses. There is the material proposition, that is 
understood and accepted as referring to real existence, to (act, to 
an external world which tM the world of experience ; and ibase 
propositions are the beais of Empirical or Material reaaoninf* 
This ia the reaaoning on which Conduct is founded. This is the 
reasoning that determinea onr action. This ia the reaaoning by 
which we solve the proUema that confront us daily, hooriy. and 
momentarily in the world of experience in which we live« Thta 
ia the leeaoning by which troths are diacovcred. The unit of aoch 
reaaotdag is the ' real ' proposition — the statement of £act, of 
truth — and, without such propusitiona. Empirical reasoning cannot 
beoooducted. To attain truth, we moat atari from truth. To 
reach iact, we most baae our reasoning on hct. Material reason* 
bf ia based on material propositions, and, to the validity of the 
cooc ha k ma of this mode of reasoning, the truth of its 
iavitaL 
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But Empirical reasoning is not the only mode of reasoning. 
Besides the vast field of material reasoning, which is based solely 
on fact, or on what we believe to be fact, there is another field of 
reasoning of even greater extent ; with which fact is in no way 
concerned ; whose conclusions are unaffected by the truth or falsity 
of their premisses; in which any appeal to reality or to expe- 
rience is out of place and irrelevant ; in which the propositions do 
not refer to real existence, or to the world of experience, but to 
postulated existence, and to a world which is objectified, it is true, 
but may be wholly imaginary. This is the Logic of Postulation, 
of Consistency, of Form, of Proof. In this mode of reasoning, 
the proposition is postulated for the purpose of the argument. 
It may be true or false ; it may be true of the world of experience, 
or it may be wildly impossible or absurd ; but it is postulated for 
the purpose of the argument; and, being postulated, we may 
argue from it as if it were true, and maintain the postulate of 
its reality or truth in spite of experience, and as long as we 
please, so that we remain detached from experience. But the 
argument must be conducted throughout on the understanding 
that the propositions are postulated only. They may or may 
not be true in fact, but if they are. their truth adds nothing 
to the force, cogency, or validity of the argument. They 
may be manifestly false, impossible, inconceivable even ; but their 
falsity, impossibility, or inconceivability detracts nothing from 
the validity of the arguments that rest upon them. They are 
postulated for the purpose of the argument, and for this purpose, 
postulation is sufficient. 

A proposition has been defined, by a recent writer, as * the 
verbal expression of a truth or falsity ' ; and it is added that a 
logical proposition implies belief in the statement made, and claims 
assent. My concept of the proposition is the direct contradictory 
of this. In my view there is an immense class of propositions 
that are false, and are known and understood to be false, both 
by those who utter and those who receive them, and yet are 
strictly within the domain of Logic. There is another immense 
range of propositions, whose truth or falsity is unknown to 
and disregarded by the utterer, and whose truth or falsity is 
utterly irrelevant to the arguments into which they may enter; 
but yet they may be the subjects of strict, valid, and useful logical 
reasoning. 
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* Th« earth is larger than the sun * is a proposition havin|^ a 
definite meaning, and capable of entering into logical argument ; 
but it does not, to mc at least, imply belief in the statement made ; 
nor do 1, in making it, claim the assent of the hearer. Yet I can 
&rgue from it, and deduce perfectly valid conclusions. If the earth 
is larger than the sun, then the sun is smaller than the earth; 
then the relative movements of the earth and the sun cannot be 
what they arc supposed to be. These arguments are valid. They 
arc irrefragable ; but their validity does not rest on the truth of 
the premiss. They are equally valid whether the premiss is Irtie 
or false. 

Mill also denies that a proposition must necessarily be either 
Ime or false. He 5a>'S that between and beyond the true and the 
hbe, there is a third poesibility — the Unmeaning; and he gives 
as an example ' Abracadabra is a second intention.* Mill 



to have thought that unmeaning propositions are not stisccptible 
of logical treatment, but if he did think so, he was mistaken. We 
can argue as easily, and as cogently, and with as complete validity, 
from ' Abracadabra is a second intention ' as from ' All men arc 
mortal.' U Abracadabra is a second intention — I don't say 
whether it is or not, nor do I care, but if it ts^then one second 
intention at least is Abracadabra ; then Abracadabra is not a first 
intention, nor a third intention ; then it is not possible to deny 
thai Abracadabra is a second intention. All these are logical 
argumen ts ; all are valid ; all follow of strict logical ne cessi t y 
from the postulate ; none of tbcm pays any regard to the meaning 
of the postulate, or is in any way vitiated if the meaning of the 
postulate is unknown. 

Logic roust pay regard to the objective reference of the propo- 
sitions it employs; but it need not pay regard to their truth of 
falsity, unless the argument is a material argument. If the 
argument belongs to the Logic of CoosisteDC)-, this Logic must 
not pay regard to the truth of its propositions. Chalk is harmo- 
Dions; Whatever is harmonious is black ; . *. Chalk isbla^. This 
aqgnment is nonsense. It is perfectly good in form, bat it is 
aonsBnsical on account of its matter. A logical argument most 
be staled in propositions, and these arc not propositions, for they 
baire no answering lelatioiis in the mind. The argument is stated, 
bowevar, as a nuttcnal argument, and as a nuuerial argument it b 
afasord and nonsensical ; but H stated as a formal argument, it is 
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perfectly sound. Chalk is not» in fact, harmonious, nor, in fact, is 
what is harmonious black ; but we may, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, postulate or pretend that chalk is harmonious, and that 
what is harmonious is black ; and then, on these [>ostulates, we 
may build an argument of consistency that is perfectly sound. // 
chalk is harmonious, and if what is harmonious is black, then 
chalk is indisputably black, and the inference is unescapable and 
irrefragable. The postulates are false, indeed ; in fact, they are 
nonsensical ; but of this falsity and nonsensicality the Logic of 
Consistency takes no heed. As a material argument, the reason- 
ing is silly, and worse than silly. As an argument from postulates, 
or a formal argument, it is perfectly sound. In the argument of 
consistency, our postulates may be false, or nonsensical, or merely 
symbolic. We can reason, in this Logic, as readily and as 
validly from ' If the earth is larger than the sun/ or ' If chalk is 
harmonious,' or ' If S is M,' as from 'If men are mortal/ In 
either case. Formal Logic will show you what is implied and in- 
volved in your postulates, what are the consequences of your 
postulation, and to what you committed yourself when you made 
your assumptions. If your postulates are false, that is your affair. 
In that case, you must not act upon the conclusions that formal 
Logic attains ; or if you do so, you do so at your peril. Formal 
Logic is a mill that will grind whatever you give it to grind, and 
will turn out the grist in a form difTerent from that in which it 
was put into the mill. If you give it sound wheat, it will grind it 
op into wholesome flour ; but if you give it canary seed, or hnseed, 
or hemlock seed, or even flints and broken glass, it will grind 
them all impartially into flour ; and if you are foolish enough to 
eat the grist, the consequences are on your own head. You must 
not blame the mill. 

Some adumbration of this doctrine seems to have been present 
in the minds of those logicians who say that cver>' categorical 
argument may be stated hypothetically. This is an imperfect 
half-truth. To state an Empirical or Material argument 
hypothetically would be destructive of its nature. Hypotheses 
often result from Empirical reasoning, and this mode of reasoning 
is often undertaken for the very purpose of obtaining an 
hypothesis ; but the premiss of an Empirical argument cannot and 
must not be hypothetical. So to state the premiss would take the 
argument out of the range of Empirical reasoning, and remove it 
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into the realm of reasoning from postulation. But in the Logic of 
consistency, the argument must be stated hypothctically ; or, if 
not actually so stated, it must be understood that the premisses 
are, in fact, hypothetical or postulated. The hypothetical form 
is not, as Traditional Logic supposes, a mere alternative, that may 
be adopted or not at pleasure ; and that, if adopted, merely fails to 
vitiate the argument. It is vital to the mode of reasoning; aod, 
if omitted, is productive of one of the worst forms of fallacy — 
the fallacy of confusion of the mode of argument, which will be 
described in the chapter on fallacies. 

Postulation of premisses, in the Logic of Consistency, is not 
merely a duty ; it is not only a necessity ; it is also a ver>* \*aluable 
privilege. Postulation places at our command an Imroease realm 
of reasoning that, without it, would be inaccessibie. It gi\-es 09 
control of tliat powerful engine, the rtiuctioaiatmrdmm. It enables 
U8 to reason about things whose real existence is not only doubtful, 
but impossible; not only impossible, but inconceivable. It enables 
us to reason, not only of the Regent's canal, but of possible canals 
in Mars ; not only of the mounting of the forty*foot telescope, bat of 
the mounting of a fort>--mile telescope ; not only of the squaie root 
of four, but of the square root of minus one. It enabket as to 
argue what would happen if two straight lines should enclose a 
space ; if space were of four or of forty dimensions ; if matter 
were imponderable, and the ether impenetrable ; of frictionless 
machines, rigid rods, perfect circles, infinitesimal quantities, infinite 
series, and a thousand other things that are outside, or inconsistent 
with experience. For the purpose of argument, there is bat ooe 
limit to the privilege of postulattoo; and, for the porpoae of 
ar g um ent, the truth or falsity of our poetolatcs is utterly beside 
the qoesboo, aad of 00 accoant. 

This d is i cnss io n of the nattsre and meaning of the Propo aiti oo 
has led us, therefore, to the fbllowing oooclosioos :— 

I. A proposition is a verbal relation. 

3. The verbal relation expresses a mental relation, sometimes 
called a Judgement, more accurately called a Thoogbt. 

3< The mental relation sraprtaeed by a proposition has an 
objective reference, or relBrs to a refattion conceived as existing 
outside the conceiving or judging mind. 

4. The external reference of the proposited or predicated relation 
is of two kinds :— 
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In one, the reference is to fact. The proposition expresses a 
relation believed to be true of real existence in the world of 
experience, and the validity of the argument depends on 
the truth of the proposition. 

In the other kind of reference, the objective relation expressed 
by the proposition is postulated for the purpose of 
argument. It is not regarded as true or false in fact, and 
its truth or falsity is irrelevant to the argument. 
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Thb kinds of propositions distinguished by logicians ve 
numerous, including the Categorical, the Inferential, and the 
Disjunctive; the Affirmative and the Negative; the Universal 
and the Particular ; the Discretive, the Rcmotivc, and the 
Exponible; the Analytic and the Synthetic ; and several others. 
Those who are curious in the matter may be referred to the larger 
text books for explanations of these terms, which appear eqwcially 
adapted for the purposes of examinations. Here I will conftoe 
myself to a less complete enumeration, believing that those who 
are interested in the subject, and are in the habit of paying 
attention to modes of expressing thoughts, can easily work out 
for themselves the varieties usually described. 

For logical purposes, the most important distinction between 
different propositions is that between the Incomplete and the 
Complete. This is a distinction new to Logic, but it is one of 
the greatest importance. An Incomplete proposition is, as its 
title implies, a proposition of which an clement is missing. Every 
proposition expresses a relation ; and, as we shall find farther on, 
a relation consists of three slomttnta — two rektad terms, and the 
ratio which e y pr cMes the rebtion be t w een them. Any one of 
these elements may be missing. Taking as the t>*pe the generalised 
propoeiiioD ' A is B,' there may be miastng from this propo eiti oa 
the tenn A, the term B, or the ratio 'is.* But if a pfDpasitiaa 
necessarily contains three elements, and if from a propositioo one 
etement is missing, the two remaining elements are not a 
proposition, but two incoherent and unrelated elements? Not 
oeosMarily* We may retain the form of the propositioo, even if 
one element is misaiDgt by introducing in its place a dummy 
element* that may serve to keep the proposition together, as a 
proposition, until the missing element can be supplied, and 
substituted for the dnmmy. Thus, in the proposition * A is B,* 
the terra A may be mttaiog ; but we can keep the propositioQ ia 
form until the misaiDf element can be supplied, and at the same 
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time introduce a reminder that the term is missing, and needs to 
be supplied, by putting in place of the missing term the relative 
* what.* By this means we obtain the incomplete proposition. 
What is B. Similarly, if B is missing, we can throw the incom- 
plete proposition into the form, A is what. These are manifestly 
questions, and should be characterised as questions by the addition 
of the interrogation sign; and we then get the incomplete 
propositions, What is B ?, A is what ?, which at once preserve the 
form of the proposition, and remind us that the proposition is 
incomplete and clamours for completion. If the missing element 
is the relational link that connects the terms together in a relation, 
we cannot thus supply a dummy for it. A what B ? is not English, 
and though no logician is ever deterred* by the hideousness of 
an expression, from adopting it into his scheme, it behoves 
A New Logic to show a better way, and aspire to better things. 
Remembering, however, that the incomplete proposition may be 
put in the form of a question, we can, when the link of the relation 
is missing, throw the incomplete proposition into the form * Is 
A, B ? * or * What is the relation between A and B ? ' 

These are ways in which the missing element of a problem may 
be supplied by a dummy, so that the form of the proposition may 
be preserved ; but these are not the only ways. We may substi- 
tute for the missing element the sign of the unknown ; and may 
express the incomplete proposition A' is B ; A x B, or A is X, 
which are the three forms that a Problem may assume. 

The incomplete proposition is, in Logic, a Problem, and should 
be known as a problem ; and the Problem is the foundation of 
Material or Empirical Reasoning. The whole and only function 
of Empirical reasoning, or Induction, is to solve problems by dis- 
covering the element in them that is missing, and substituting the 
discovered element for the dummy element. Induction, as 
commonly understood in logical text books, is the discovery of 
causation, and the discovery of causation by the direct appeal to 
experience. Induction, as I understand it, is the supply of the 
missing element in a Problem, whatever the missing element may 
be; and whether it refers to causation, or to any other of the 
thousand and one relations that we may desire to discover ; and 
whether this element is supplied by the direct or by the indirect 
appeal to experiencei the logical process is still a process of 
laduction. 
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The first division of Complete propositions is made according 
to the nature of their terms. The terms of a relation may be 
simple^ or they may themselves be relations. The getierali»ed 
form or type of the relation with simple terms is * A is B/ or, 
more generally, A : B. This form of proposition we will call P. 
Instead of bringing an indivisible term B into relation with an 
indivisible term A, we may, however, bring into relation two 
terms, each of which is itself a relation, as when wc say 'Um 
relation between a parson and his parishioners is ttki the rehtloo 
between a shepherd and his flock ' ; or * the relation between 
three and six t$ unlike the relation between seven and twelve-' 
The generalised form, or type, of this kind of relation is ' a : ^ is 
like (or unlike) c : i/ or ' (a : 6) is like (or unlike) (c : </)/ or '{a : 6) : 
(c : tiy Let us call this form of proposition Q. 

It is manifest that if, in Q, we replace the term {a : b)hy A, and 
the term (c : d) by B, wc get the proposition A : B, which i» 
identical with P. P and Q are therefore identical in form in 
BUterial respects, and differ only in the character of their terms, 
which are simple or indivisible in P, and in Q are themselves 
relations. In P, the terms are Indivisible wholes; in Q, they are 
wholes discriminable into the three elements of which every 
relation consists. Propositions of the t^'pe P are the proposttioos 
of Deductive reasoning ; those of the type Q are the propositions of 
Analogical reasoning. We thus find that each of the three mode* 
of reasoning employs its own form of proposition. The Problen 
is the foundation of Inductive reasoning, and is used in Induction 
oione. It has no place in Deduction or ta Aoalog>*. Propoaitiocts 
of the type Q are analogical pcopos it ioDS, or analogies, and are 
used in Analogical reasoning only. Propositions of the type P are 
used in Deductive reasoning, and no other form of pcxyosit i oo is 
employed in Deduction. Since, howe%'er, propositions of Uus 
type are utilised in Induction also, it would bo misleading to call 
them Dedoctive proposttioos. They are known in Logic aa 
Categorical propositioos. 

Ilaoy forms of the Categorical propositioo are distinguished in 
Tradrtiooal Logic, some of the distinctions being important both 
in that Logic and in this; some of them important in Traditional 
Logic only ; and souse of no importance at all. 

In Traditional Lo^, the atmost importance is attached to the 
divtsioo of propositions according to their Quantity, into the 
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Universal and the Particular. In the Logic here propounded, the 
division on this ground has no place. I do not agree that 
quantity inheres in the proposition at all. In my view, quantity 
resides, not in the proposition as a whole, but in its terms, and 
may be in either term, in both, or in neither. I do not agree that 
quantity is limited to the Universal and the Particular; I think 
the quantities of terms are many ; but my views on quantities are 
set forth in the subsequent chapter on that subject, and need not 
be given here. 

Another of the great divisions of propositions made by Tradi- 
tional Logic is that according to Quality ; and as this also has a 
chapter devoted to it, I need not consider it here. All that need 
be said now is that I differ in toto from the doctrines of quality 
held by Traditional Logic. 

The next great division of propositions made by Traditional 
Logic is the division into Pure propositions and Modal proposi- 
tions. Pure propositions alone are wittingly admitted into 
Traditional Logic. For reasons that I am utterly unable to 
appreciate, the Modal proposition is ejected and excluded from 
Traditional Logic, which thereby condemns itself to inefficiency 
and practical uselessness. 

The Modal proposition is that in which an assertion or denial is 
made, not simply, but cum nwdo — with a qualiiication. Originally, 
the mode of a proposition meant the degree of certainty with 
which the proposition was stated. Aristotle distinguished four 
such modes, — Necessary, Contingent, Possible, and Impossible. 
The logicians of the Schools extended the scope of modality, until 
it included every conceivable form of proposition with the excep- 
tion of an insignificant remnant; and thus reduced Logic to 
practical impotence, and went far to bring upon it the contempt 
that it now enjoys. Mediaeval logicians regarded every modifica- 
tion or qualification of the copula, however insignificant, as a 
'mode'; and no modal proposition is susceptible of logical 
treatment. To such lengths was this ridiculous formality carried, 
that even the past and luture tenses of the copula were excluded, 
as modals, from logical argument- *Caius is not truthful,' was, 
according to Scholastic Logic, an admissible proposition. It could 
form the ground of Inference; it could enter into a syllogism; it 
could be converted, denied, contraposited, and subjected to all 
the operations of logical art ; but ' Ananias was a liar * was extra- 
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logical. It could not form a ground of Inference. Nothing could 
be inferred from it, not even the useful and elegant deduction 
that some liar was Ananias. It could not be eubjcctcd to any of 
the operations that logicians performed upon propositions. Such 
absurdities go far to account for the neglect with which Tradi- 
tional Logic is treated by practical reasoners, and for the contempt 
into y^hkh it is fallen ; and although even Traditional Logic does 
not now countenance such nonsense,* its scope and range are still 
artificially, and most unnecessarily restricted. The withered hand 
of the Schools still stretches over it, numbing and paralysing ita 
usefulness. To be admitted within the sacred precincts of Logi^ 
to form the basis of any process of logical infrrencei a propontionT 
must still be purged of all suspicion of 'modality.' It most be 
either apodcictic or asscrtor>*. It must affirm that A is neccssarih 
B, or deny without qualification that A is B. If the certainty 
assurance of the alTirmation or denial is in any way impaired 
qualified, the proposition is cast out and rejected, and fori 
the joys of the logical hea\-en. Things are uldom what ihey 
You cannot oftm catch an old bird with chaff; He will 
bom his fingers; It looks very likdy to rain ; They are a/i 
ctrtain to win ; — all these arc extra-logical. Traditional Logic will 
have nothing to do with them. It is inca[>ablc of treating them. 
It rejects them as impracticable and refractory ; and can draw 
conclusion from them, nor admit them as the groond dL 
inference. Yet 1k>w continually, throughout life, have wc not tl 
act upon inferences drawn from uncertainties I If we could limit 
out coodticl to the guidance ol certainty, how simple, and 
uninteresting would life not be? 'Probability/ says Butler, * 
the guide of life * ; and of what earthly use is Logic if it docs not 
aaiiit us in the guidance of life ? What ehe is reason for ? 

The exclusion of Modals is but one of the wa>'s in which 
Traditioaal Logic has whittled away its subject-matter, till all the 
flesh and blood arc taken from it, and nothing is left bat 
bones: but it is perhaps the moat comprehensive, the f 
important, and the most vital omisaian. More than any other of 
the futilities of Traditional Logic, it redooes an important and 
useful macbioe to the diroeiuioas of a usdeas toy. 

I amert, and asKrt wttboQt lear of oootiadictioa, that we can 
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argue, and do constantly argue, and what is more, wc found our 
conduct on the arguments, on grounds of all degrees of certainty 
and likelihood, from * A is necessarily B/ though ' A is almost 
certainly B* to * A is not likely to be B/ and 'It is scarcely 
possible that A can be B.' On reasonings from such grounds we 
act daily in the most important affairs of life. We buy and sell, 
work and rest, travel and remain at home, marry and are given in 
marriage, on the faith and on the strength of reasonings founded 
on such profKJsitions. To every one but a logician, it is 
undeniable and indefeasible that as long as the qualification or 
mode runs through the argument, and appears unweakened in the 
conclusion, it docs not affect the validity of the argument in the 
least. If he is probably travelling abroad, he is probably not at 
home. If it is very unlikely that he can walk a mile, it is very 
unlikely that he can walk two. If he may or may not come this 
way, we may or may not meet him. If he can scarcely get his 
breath, he can scarcely be expected to sing. If it is almost 
certain that he started too late, it is almost certain that he missed 
his train. What is wrong with these arguments ? Not logical ? I 
know they are not. That is my grievance. That is what I 
complain of. What is the use of a logic that cannot compass 
such elementary inferences as these? If it is frankly admitted 
that Traditional Logic does not profess to be of any use or value, 
I have no more to say, except that it is high time we had one 
that is ; but if Traditional Logic claims, as by the mouths of some 
of its votaries it does claim, to furnish the Universal Principle of 
reasoning, then I say that these instances are enough to demolish 
that claim at once and for ever. 

So far from Logic excluding from its purview the Modal 
proposition, I maintain that a competent Logic must include all 
forms and varieties of the Modal ; and even Traditional Logic, 
which professes to exclude the Modal, cannot get on without it; 
and does, in fact, admit some forms of the Modal proposition, and 
discusses them freely, and formally, and at length, without in the 
least recognising their true nature, or appreciating that they are, 
in fact, Modals. 

* A cannot possibly be B* is, in Traditional Logic, an apodeictic 
proposition, and as such, is admissible into Logic. 'A may 
possibly be B ' is a Modal, and as such is inadmissible. ' A cannot 
under any circumstances be B ' is apodeictic, and logical. ' A is 
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under some circumstances B ' is Modal, and extra-logicaL Eveiy 
logician will, I think, agree to these statements. If howevert 
'A is under some circumstances B' is modal and extni-logical, 
can it be contended that it ceases to be modal if we alter 'some 
circumstances' to 'these circumstances*? If 'A is in some 
circumstances H' is Modal, does it cease to be modal if it is 
altered into ' A is in these circumstances B * ? If in the one case, 
the assertion made in the proposition is qualified, and made 
cum modo, is it not qualified in the other, and made cum modo, m 
that other also ? I can hardly suppose that even a logician would 
make the distinction when the two cases arc thus placed before 
him. But if we arc using a Modal propoiition when wo say 'A 
is under these circumstances B.' is this propocition any the kia 
modal if we particularise the circumstances, and say ' A, proridttd 
it is C, is B,* or * A, whenever C is D, is B * ? If these are not 
Modals, if these propositions are not stated with a qualificatioo. 
and cum modo, then it seems to me that the distinction between 
the M(xial and the Pure propcattioo diaappean. and there \% do 
longer any such thing as a Modal. 

But ' A, provided it is C, is B ' may be written Mf A is C k 
is B/ and ' A, whenever C is D, is B,' may be written ' If C is D. 
A is B,' and these arc the ordinary stock examples d the 
H>'pothctical proposition, given in every text book of Traditional 
Lo^k. It is not true, therefore, that Traditional Logic excludes 
all Modal propositions from its purview. It excludes those 
Modals that it recognises as Modals but it freely admits others 
that it fails to recognise. If Traditional Logic chose to ny 
that the hypothetical proposition u a Modal sufficiently distinct 
in construction from other Models to deserve separate treatment, 
I should have no quarrel with it on this ground, and no objecikm 
to niake; bat this is not what it sa)*s. It sa>-s, ' Under no rtr- 
ctimsUflces will I admit a Modal within my tacred precmcts' 
and then, when a Modal presents itself under a dtsgutae so thin 
that any one but a logictan can see through it in an instant. 
Traditional Logic welco m es the impoetor with open arms. 

Otherwise put. the Modal is a proposition suted cum werfo 
with a qualification. Very welL To what element in the 
proposition is the qoalificatton attached ? Which element does it 
qualify? It certainly doe* not qoalify the subjects If it did, 
* All A is B,* and 'some A is B* would be Modal propositions; 
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and no logician wouj 
Predicate; for if it did, * Some men are moderately honest,' 'All 
cornflowers are a particular shade of blue' would be Modal 
propositions, which no logician would contend. The qualification 
that converts a Pure proposition into a Modal, is a qualification of 
the copula. This is shown by the practice of considering those 
propositions Modal in which the copula is in the past or future 
tense, or in the first or second person. Any qualification of the 
copula, therefore, changes the Pure proposition into a Modal. 
Now the protasis of a hypothetical proposition is a qualification 
of the copula. *A (provided C is D) is B,' is qualified in the 
copula, and in no other element. The qualification does not 
attach to the subject A, nor to the predicate B. It attaches to 
the copula, and qualifies the copula; and any qualification of the 
copula constitutes the proposition a Modal proposition. 

The Hypothetical proposition is, therefore, a Modal proposition, 
a conclusion that must carry consternation to the votary of 
Traditional Logic, who has fondly thought that he had excluded 
all Modals from his scheme of logical doctrine. To the Logic 
here expounded, the admission, not only of the Conditional pro- 
position, but of every other Modal, is not only legitimate, but 
also necessary. This Logic professes to treat of every mode of 
reasoning that is employed by the mind, and to pretend that we 
cannot, or do not, reason except on grounds of apodeictic 
certainty; or that reasonings from certainties are conducted in a 
manner in any respect different from that employed in reasoning 
from likelihood or unlikelihood ; is a contention that cannot be 
admitted until it is proved. The onus of proof lies on those who 
make the assertion. Logicians have excluded Modal propositions 
from their scheme without rhyme or reason ; or rather, they have 
professed and believed that Modals were excluded from Logic, 
and yet have admitted one form of Modal, not knowing that it is 
a Modal ; and have arbitrarily excluded the remainder, because 
they would not fit in to the artificial and unnatural scheme of 
reasoning that Traditional Logic supplies. In the inductive 
portion of their scheme, logicians tell us that when it is found 
that an hypothesis does not cover all the facts, that hypothesis 
must be discarded. They admit, nay, they proclaim, that their 
hypothesis of the mode in which reasoning is conducted, does not 
cover all the facts ; but do they on that account discard their 
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hypothesis? They cling to it alJ the more tenacioasly. Incxin- 
sistency is, to other rcasoncrs, a vice to be condemned and 
avoided. To logicians, it is a guiding principle. 

Whether the Hypothetical or Conditional proposition is or is 
not a Modal, is of great importance to Traditional Logic. To the 
New Logic here expounded, it does not matter at all. What does 
matter to both schemes is that the Conditional proposition is 
sufhcicntly distinct from the ordinary Categorical to demand 
separate treatment, and to be regarded as a distinct variety. 

A third variety of the Categorical proposition, sufficiently distinct 
to require separate treatment, is the combined or Compoaod 
proposition, in which two or more propositions, having a oommoa 
element, are combined, and expressed as one; as 'A and B ore 
both C* • A has been, will be. and is B,* • A is both B and C In 
each of these cases, more than one relation is expresaed. and thi 
is more than one proposition. The first contains the two proposi- 
tions, • A is C and B is C ' ; the second contains three propositions, 
' A has been B/ • A will be B,' and ' A is B ' ; the third contains 
the two propositions, 'A is B * and ' A is C/ In each case more 
than one proposition is expressed in what purports to be a singlef 
if a compound ptoposition ; and the combination is more than a 
mere artifice of language. It corresponds with a combination of 
the relations in the mind, througli and by means of the element 
common to both. If there is no common element, x%o Compoaod 
proposition can be constructed. ' A is B, and B is C ' is a Cocn* 
pound proposition, by virtue of the common element B; but ' A 
is B and C is D ' is not a Compound proposition, and cannot be 
combined into a Compound proposition. 

According to the scheme of Traditional Logic, there are two 

primary kinds of proposition, the Categorical and the Uypo- 

tbelkaJ ; bat as it u admitted by all logicians that the Categorical 

proposition may be expressed as an h>*pothetical, the distinction 

breaks down in pnurtice; and, for practical purposes, there are, 

in Traditional Logic, bat four kinds of proposition, distinguished 

by Tariations of quantity and quality in the Categorical proposttioo. 

These kinds are as (bUows :* 

The Uoivenal AlBrmative or A propotttkm— AU A is B, 

The Universal Negative or E proposition — No A is B. 

The Faitictilar AArtnalire or 1 propoaitioo— Some A is B. 

The Particular Negative or O proposition— Some A is not B< 
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For this classification, I substitute, in the Logic here pro- 
pounded, the following : — 

1. The Incomplete Proposition, or Problem — What is B ? 

2. The Complete proposition with unified terms, or the 
Categorical Proposition— A is B. 

3. The Complete proposition with relations for terras, or the 
Analogical Proposition — The relation between A and B is like the 
relation between C and D. 

Each of these forms of proposition is divisible into sub-varieties, 
some of which are important, and some unimportant. 

The forms of the Problem are three, according to the element 
that is missing : — 

a. The missing element is the Subject^ — What is B ? 

b. The missing element is the Ratio — Is A, B ? 

c. The missing element is the Object — A is what? 

The forms of the Categorical Proposition also are three :— 
a. The Categorical Proper — A is B. 
6. The Compound proposition — A and B are both C. 
c. The Conditional proposition — A is conditionally B, 
The forms of the Analogical Proposition are two, according to 
the nature of the relation : — 

a. The relation of a to 6 is like the relation of c to d, 
6. The relation of a to 6 is unlike the relation of c to d. 
Further divisions of the Problem, and of the Categorical 
proposition will come into view when we consider them separately 
and in more detail. 
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The constituents of propositions are to be discovered by 
analysis; and propositions may be analysed in throe ways, of 
which the way of Traditional Logic is incomparably the u^rst. 

Aristotle analysed the proposition into Subject and Predicate; 
or the Subject, and that which is predicated concerning the 
Subject. According to him, the propositions Man — is morUlt 
A — is uncc]ual to B, were thus divided. The division is a fOMW 
able and defensible division ; but it is not well adapted to logical 
purposes, for it does not reveal the true structure of a propontsoo, 
as the expression of a relation ; nor does it lend itself readily to 
the operations of Inference. For instance, a proposition so divided 
cannot be reciprocated or converted. If we attempt these opera* 
tions we get Is mortal — man, and Is unequal to B — A ; whirh 
are useless and nonsenstcaJ. 

It may have been this insusceptibility to conversion, of the 
Aristotelian ly divided proposition, that led the Schoolmen to 
devise another mode of analysing the proposition ; a mode that 
has endured to the present day. and is taught in c\xry text book 
of Logic, although it is manifestly, radically, and incurably vicioos;. 
The logicians of the Schools detached the copula from the pee- 
dicate, and divided the propositioo into three elements^ still 
retaining for the third element the title of predicate, altfaoogb, 
as a pf«dicatc, it is destroyed by the mutilation. According to 
the Scholastic analysis, the proposition consists of Subject, 
Copnhi, and Predicate : and is in the form Man — is — mortal* 
A i > nn eqoal to B. It is manifest that, in this division, the 
so-called predicates ' mortal,* and ' unequal to B/ are not predi- 
cates at aJl. They do not predicate anything of their subjects. 
A proificate is no more a predicate after its copula is torn 
away, than a man h a roan after he has been bohfaAid. The 
so-called predicate predicates nothing. 'Mortal* and 'tineqtial 
to B/ tell us nothing about 'man* and *A* respectively, until the 
copula is added to them. Not until tbe copula is explicitly 
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slated do we know even whether it is affirmative or negative. 
Mr. Bosanquet, as an exponent of Modern Logic, speaks of the 
copula as a fiction, and declares that the proposition consists of 
Subject and Predicate only; but whether he understands the 
predicate in the Aristotelian sense, as incorporating the copula, 
and so expressing all that is predicated of the Subject, or whether 
he uses the word in the Scholastic sense, is not clear. In another 
place he declares that Subject, Copula, and Predicate, are all of 
them mere fictions. To this I do not agree. The division of the 
Aristotelian predicate into copula and pseudo-predicate, is, unfortu- 
nately, not a fiction. It is a patent and deplorable fact. The 
fiction is that the division is a natural or logical! division ; and if 
this is what Mr. Bosanquet means when he says that Subject^ 
Copula, and Predicate are all mere fictions, I should agree with 
him ; but as I scarcely ever know what he does mean, I always 
hesitate to agree or disagree. 

The Scholastic analysis of the proposition, into Subject, Copula, 
and pseudo-predicate, does not even effect that convertibility of 
the proposition that may be conjectured to have been its purpose. 
Mortal — is — man is no converse of Man — is— mortal ; nor is 
Unequal to B — is — A, an intelligible converse or reciprocal of 
A — is — unequal to B. In order to obtain an intelligible converse 
of a proposition so divided, it must be further manipulated and 
transmogrified, and then all we can obtain is * Some mortal is 
man ' and * Something unequal to B is A,' propositions which no 
one but a logician would ever dream of devising, and which not 
even a logician could find any use for, outside of his text book, or 
the examination room. If it is permissible to make the Scholastic 
division of 'A is equal to B' into A — is — equal to B, I see no 
reason why it may not be divided into A — is equal — to B. The 
Scholastic division yields a converse, Equal to B — is — A, which is 
nonsense; but it yields no reciprocal. The other division yields 
not only a nonsensical converse, * To B is equal A,* but a 
nonsensical reciprocal also — * To B equals A '—and is therefore, 
presumably, superior. 

One merit, however, the Scholastic division of the proposi- 
tion does possess. It does indicate, erroneously and imperfectly 
it is true, but it does indicate the structure and nature of 
the proposition, as the expression of a relation. A relation 
must contain three elements ; and the Scholastic division of the 
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proposition docs yield three elements, in place of the Iw-o of the 
Aristotelian division. The two elements of the Aristotelian 
division, do. however, correspond with ft real divisbn in the fienae 
and meaning of the proposition. The three-fold division of the 
Schools docs not correspond with any partition in the meaning. 

Every relation must contain three elements. It mast contain 
two related terms, and must contain ftlso the link that reUtes 
them. Take away any one of these three elements, and the 
relation vanishes. Master and scr\'ant are united in the relation 
of service. Take away the master and there is neither service nor 
ser\'ant. Take away the service^ and there is neither maftter nor 
servant. Take away the servant, and there is no longer mftsttr 
or service. Slayer and slain are united by the relation of slaying. 
Witluxit the slayer, there is neither slaying nor slain : without 
the slaying, there is neither slayer nor slain: without the slain^ 
there is neither slayer nor slaying. Every logician is, 1 sappose, 
agreed that the propf)sition ex])resses a relation; and if it exprcaies 
a relation, then it must contain the three elements of which evcfy 
relation consists — the two terms, and the link that binds them 
together. 

The first term, that about which the predication of the propoai- 
tion is made, is called the Subject ; and as the name is appropriate. 
I propose to retain it. But, for reasons already given. Predicate 
ia a very inappropriate title for the second term of the proposition ; 
and I propose in future to call it the Object-term ; a name that 
expresses and emphasises the &ct that it is complementary to the 
Subject, and balances the Subject in the pcopositioo. The link 
that binds Subject and Object in the propoeition, is the rektioa 
between them ; but as the name * relatioa ' is often giircn to the 
oompteted whole, constating of Subject, link, and Object, it is 
teappropriate to apply it to one of the parts of this whole. 
Traditional Logic aUls the link the Copula ; but the Copula ai 
Traditional Logic, even wbea it tnclndca, which it usually does 
not, the whole of the link be l iwe ep the terms, is but one form 
of this link, and moreover, is an ambiguous and misleading wocd. 
I propose, therefore, in future, to call the link of the propoaitioft 
the Ratio, a name that is already given to quantitati\*e relatioiia, 
and that undergoea, therefore, but little diversion m being applied, 
in the same sense, to the qoalitative relatiooa that are the aubjcct* 
matter of Lo^ic 
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According to this mode of division, the proposition * A is 
unequal to B ' is analysed into the terms A and B, and the 
Ratio of inequality that subsists between them. A is the Subject : 
B is the Object : and the Ratio is the expression * is unequal to/ 
The proposition is A — is unequal to — B. The superiority of this 
mode of division to the division of Traditional Logic, A — is — 
unequal to B, is apparent and great. The terms * A * and ' B * 
are complementary elements in the proposition, and balance each 
other. The terms * A * and * unequal to B ' are incongruous, and 
not in pari materid, A — is unequal to — B, admits of conversion 
into B — is unequal to — A, a rational converse, obtained without 
distortion or manipulation of the convertend. ' A — is — unequal 
to B ' cannot be so converted. The one mode of division repre- 
sents, and expresses accurately, the judgement; which contemplates 
A and B, and discerns inequality between them. The other 
pretends that the thought is concerned with ' A ' and ' unequal 
to B/ and discerns between them a relation of existence. I know 
not what may be in the minds of logicians when they form the 
judgement * A is unequal to B/ but I am very sure that I do not 
myself mean that A stands in a relation of existence towards 
' unequal to B/ and I doubt very much whether that is the meaning 
in the mind of anyone but a logician. 

Every proposition and ever}' judgement consists, then, according 
to the doctrine here advanced, of Subject and Object related by 
a certain Ratio, and then forming, with the Ratio, a Relation. 
In many propositions, however, but two elements are apparent ; 
and in many other Simple propositions there appear to be more 
than three elements. It is very important in reasoning to be 
sure that all three elements are present in any proposition we 
use, and to be able to identify them all ; and it is not less impor- 
tant to distinguish between propositions that are complicated, but 
Simple in the sense that they are neither Compound nor Condi- 
tional ; those that consist of more than one proposition expressed 
as one; and those which are Modal, or qualified in the Ratio. 
Not less important is it to identify and discriminate each of the 
elements in a proposition. None of these tasks is always easy. 

In many propositions, two elements only are apparent. Babylon 
fell; James II. abdicated; William III, died ; It rains; The ether 
exists. All these are good sound propositions ; each expresses a 
definite notion, a complete thought, and therefore a relation ; and 
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yet each appears to consist of t>AO elements only ; and the same 
is true of every pro[>osition cxpressci) by an intransiKt\'e verb. 
Of course, if a proposition consists of Subject and Predicate 
only, there is nothing in these propositions to explain ; but if ■ 
proposition expresses a relation* it must contain the three 
elements that are present in every relation ; and our task is to 
find what is become of the clement that, in these propositioafl, ts 
missing. 

To say that James II. abdicated, seems, on the face of it. an 
incomplete expression. The full sentence Mixmld be ' James II. 
abdicated the throne'; and the intransitive verb seems to be:, 
and perhaps is, in this case, formed by merely omitting the Object- 
term, and leaving it to be understood. But ' William III. died' 
is a different case. Here, no such Object-term is missing; and 
the sentence is complete as it stands. If we look at the sense, 
however, we sec that the relation the proposition expresses is a 
relation of chanj^c, or of suffering change ; and woold be mors 
completely expressed by saying ' William HI. changed from living 
to dead,' or better, * William III. underwent the experience ot 
d>4ng.' These arc not expressions to be used in ordinary dis- 
course ; but they expand the proposition to its proper dimen- 
sions, and reveal the whole of the three elements it docs, in fmct^ 
contain. 

Such expressions as ' The plant grew," ^ Babylon fcl].' * Carthage 
perished,* may all be expanded in the same way ; but other ceaoe 
are lc« easy. ' He walked,' ' She danced,' ' The tiger sprang,' 
' The snake struck ' cannot be expanded on this plan. We 
say, or it wtrald be incorrect to say ' He underwent the cx] 
of walking' ; * She underwent the experience of dancing*; and 
so fbcth. The expressions are in ap pro pri ate. transUting. as they 
do, m relation of action into a relation of passion. But we can 
very well expand them into ' He performed the act of walking,* 
* She performed the act of dancing,' and so forth. These expcMi 
the meaning accurately, and display ail the three elements that 
exist in the relation. 

* It rains' may be correctly expanded into * Rain is fallir^,' but 
*Thc Pyramids endure* is a more diflBcnlt case. \Vc cannot say 
that the I^Tamids perform the act of enduring, nor that they 
andergo the experience of enduring. To get at the tnie relatioa 
we most viokte the pcactice of Traditional Logk, and go behind 
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the words, to the sense they express. The judgement is, in fact, a 
negative judgement in an affirmative form. Its meaning is that 
the Pyramids do not change, or at any rate do not perish. It 
denies a relation between the Pyramids and change, or perishing. 

* The ether exists ' is more difficult still. The proposition 
expresses a relation between the ether and existence, but what 
relation? A relation, it seems, of existence. Here, then. Ratio 
and Object seem to be one ; and the three elements necessary to 
every relation appear to be reduced to two. The only way to 
express it as a relation, with the three elements complete, is to 
say * The ether is in a state of existence,* and this is a tautological 
expression. But * The ether exists ' also is tautologous ; for, 
implied in every proposition is the postulate that its subject 
exists for the purpose of the argument. What the proposition 
gives us is that the ether exists, not only for the purpose of the 
argument, but over and above this purpose it has a real existence. 

At the other end of the scale are propositions that evidently 
contain their full complement of elements, and appear to contain 
a good deal more. * It would have made my story much better 
to have begun with telling you that at the time my mother's arms 
were added to the Shandys', when the coach was repainted on 
my father's marriage, it had so fallen out that the painter^ whether 
by performing all his works with his left hand, like Turpilius the 
Roman, or Hans Holbein of Basel, — or whether it was more from 
blunder of his head than hand — or whether, lastly, it was the 
sinister turn which everything relating to our family was apt to 
take, — it so fell out, however, to our reproach, that instead of the 
bend dexter, which, since Henry the Eighth's reign, was honestly 
our due, — a bend sinister by some of these fatalities had been 
drawn quite across the field of the Shandy arms.' In this and 
other long and complex propositions, how are we to distinguish 
and separate the several elements ? The discovery is not 
difficult if certain rules are observed, and the rules are as 
follow :— 

I. First find the Ratio. The Ratio is what the proposition 
asserts or denies. It is what constitutes the proposition ; and 
it is expressed by the principal verb. But the Ratio is not 
confined to the principal verb. It may be more — much more. 
The proposition may be modal. The postulate may be granted 
with qualifications or conditions or consequences ; and all such 
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modifications of the postulate are part of the Ratio. In 'He 
took it/ the Ratio is simple, and unqaalifiod. In ' He took it 
quickly/ the Ratio is qualified as to maoner. In ' He took it at 
once/ the Ratio is qualified as to time. In ' He took it then and 
there/ it is qualified as to both time and place. In ' He took it 
from your hands/ it is qualified as to circumstance. In ' He took 
it to throw suspicion on you/ it is qualified as to motive ; in ' He 
took it because he was ^cedy,' it is qualified as to cause ; and in 
' He took it with the result that suspicion fell on you/ it is qualified 
as to effect ; bat in every one of these cases i( is the Ratio that h 
qualified. Any expression which answers any of the qoestioM 
How, When, Where, In what circumstances, Owin; to what 
cause, With what motive, or With what result, the fundamental 
relation which is asserted in the judgement existed or took place, 
is a part of the Ratio ; and may be known by its quality, as an 
adverb or adverbial phrase, qualifying the principal verb, which is 
the gist of the Ratio. 

a. Next find the Terms. The Subject is that part of the pro- 
position which expresses the person or thing abovt which tbe 
assertion or denial is primarily made. It may always be 
discovered by asking Who ? or What ? of the Ratia Tbe Subject 
IS always, therefore, a sobatantive or a substantt\-at phrase. To 
find the Subject in ' He took it/ w*e ask, Who took it ? and the 
aaawtf is He. *He' is the Subject of the propositioo. la 
this case* the Subject is unqualified, but it may be qaahftod to 
any extent. * The man who had been bom and brought up amid 
the refinements of luxury ; who had never had a want unsupplied ; 
who had been nourished amid the influences of religion and 
morality, and enjoyed all the ad^'antages of a University edoca* 
tioo ; who owned land and houses, stocks and shares, wraith in 
evier>- form, and luxur>' unlimited ; stole a penny from a blind man's 
hat.* In this proposition, the whole of the clauses preceding the 
principal verb * stole ' are qualifications of the Subject. 

3. The Subject and the Ratio being ideotiAedt the Object is, of 
course, tbe remainder of the proposition. It expresses that which 
is asserted, by the Ratio, of the Subject— that which stands to 
the Subject in the relation expressed by the Ratio,*-«nd is 
Moertamed b\' following the Ratio by Whom 7 or What ? 

Now apply these rales to tbe sample propositioo given above. 
Firrt find the Ratio, which is expressed by the prindpd verbw 
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What does the proposition assert? We have not far to seek. 

What is asserted is ' It would have made* ; ' Would have made' 
is therefore the Ratio, or the principal part of the Ratio. Is the 
Ratio qualiticd in any way ? Yes, A little further along we find 
the words ' much better,' which answer the question, How would 
it have made ? This, therefore, belongs to the Ratio, which is, in 
full, * Would have made much better.' 

Now to find the Object. The Ratio expresses a relation of 
making: to find the Object, we are to ask making what? You 
say it would have made much better. It would have made what 
much better ? The answer is, * My story.* This, then, is the 
Object. We have now identified two out of the three elements ; 
it remains only to find the Subject. This is found by asking 
who or what of the Ratio. Who or what would have made my 
story much better ? The answer stares us in the face. // would 
have made my story much better. There is a whole complete 
proposition. Then what in the world is all the rest, from 'to 
have begun ' down to * Shandy arms ' at the end of the sentence ? 
If we have already found all three of the necessary elements, 
what is all this superfluous matter ? It is the Subject, placed in 
apposition. The proposition says, It would have made my story 
much better. What would have made my story much better ? 
Why, *to have begun with telling you* all the rest of the sentence. 
If, however, this long Subject had been placed in its natural 
position, in front of the Ratio, it would have been necessary to 
suspend the expectation during the whole utterance of the 
Subject, and to keep it suspended until the Ratio was reached. 
Few people are capable of so lon^ a suspension without falling 
into confusion ; and, in any case, it is an immense saving of 
fatigue to have the necessity for such a suspension abolished. 
Therefore the sentence is rearranged. The Subject is at first 
represented by * It * until we have the Ratio clear in our minds ; 
and then, having; apprehended the general relation of the elements 
in the proposition, we have attention to spare for the long 
elaborate qualification of the Subject that follows. 

Further, we learn from this example, that the qualification of 
the Ratio need not be immediately attached to the Ratio, but 
may be separated from it by the interposition of the Object. 

* When the scintillations of vanity betake themselves for aid 
to the flippancy of frolicsome levity, and would question the 
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sage conclusions of the philosopher^ and the moral inculcations of 
the divine; they must expect to meet with that grave reproba- 
tion, which can only be properly awarded by the asperity of 
virtuous indignation.' In this proposition, the Ratio is manifestly 
' most expect to meet with.' To find the Object, we ask« Moat 
expect to meet with what ? and the answer is * that grave 
reprobation' &c. To find the Subject, we ask who or what 
must expect.^ and the answer is 'They.* But who arc ibcy? 
For an explanation we look to the previous clause, and we 6od 
•they* refers to 'the scintillations of vanity/ The rest of this 
clause is not, however, a qualification of the Subject. It states 
wfun the action takes place, and is therefore a qualiBcatioQ 
the Ratio. In logical order, the proposition should run *TI 
scintillations of vanity must, when they betake themselves &< 
expect to meet with * the dire consequences predicted. 

It is clear that, in this proposition, ' When * might be replaced 
by ' If/ and then it would be in the regular form of a conditioni 
proposition.— If A is B. it is C. We learn, therefore, that the* 
condition of a Conditional proposition is a qualification of the, 
Ratio. 

' In later English, the infinitive, the impcrativei and the plunJ 
and first person singular of the present indicative of the derived 
verb, have the same form as the primary* noun, so that what takes 
place seems to be not the nnaking of a new word bat the 
osing of a noun as a verb.* Reading this sentence, we come to 
the principal verb *have,* and, following the rules alreadi 
exemplified, we find that the Subject is 'the infinitivci« 
imperative,' and the rest of it down to ' derived verb.' 
arc what have, and these are, therefore, the Subject. The Ol 
is dearly ' the same form as the primary noun * ; for this is wl 
they have. The opening ciaose ' la later English * shows in 
what circumstances they have, and therefore is a qualification 
of the Ratio; but what is the rest of the lenteoce. from *so 
that * down to ' verb ' ? Thb has the appearance of a 
proposition. It has a separate and in dependwi t principal verl 
— ' seems to be.* The whole sentence is not a simple 
but an argument, rrwsiat ii i g of two propositions. It ooold 
equally i^xll ex|)ressod by ' Bmmm the isfioitive and the 
of then have the same form as the primary noon« ikntftn what 
takes place ftc.' It could be cxpraaaed ia Conditional fonn, — 
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If the infinitive &c, have the same form, then what takes place 
&c. But we have already seen that the condition under which 
a postulate is granted forms a quahfication of the Ratio. We 
may, therefore, regard the first proposition as a qualification of 
the Ratio of the second, and in strict logical order the pro- 
position would run : — The using of a noun as a verb, not the 
making of a new word, seems (since the infinitive &c. have the 
form of the primary noun) to be what takes place. Here the 
Subject is in its natural place, heading the sentence; the Ratio, 
with the whole of its qualification, intervenes between Subject 
and Object; and the Object terminates the proposition. This 
form, however, unless the proposition is skeletonised in the 
manner just shown, would be too cumbrous, and would require 
too long a suspension of attention during the consideration of the 
part in brackets, to be easily intelligible in practice. 

In this example, we are introduced to a new modification of 
the proposition, which does not seem to have received attention 
in books on Logic, — the form ' not this, but that.' This is 
evidently a compound proposition of the form A is both B and C, 
with the modification that one of the constituent propositions 
is negative — A is not B, and is C. The form, ' A is not B 
but C,' means more than this, however. It implies that the 
hearer would have expected A to be B, and that this expectation 
is disappointed. It implies that the statement *A is C ' is 
paradoxical. The distinction of these nice shades of meaning 
belongs, however, more to composition than to Logic, 

In the analysis of the last sentence, we found that the 
Subject and Object had been transposed, the order being * what 
takes place seems to be the using of a noun as a verb,* whereas 
the logical order is * the using of a noun as a verb seems to 
be what takes place.* This is rhetorical inversion. That is to 
say, the inversion is made in order to transfer the emphasis 
from the Subject to the Object. The emphatic portion of the 
proposition is the beginning, and whatever part of a proposition 
wc wish to emphasise, we may place at the opening if we choose. 
The whole sentence opens, in the example, with * In modern 
English.' This is the condition that it is desired to emphasise, 
and for this reason it is placed at the beginning; and this 
transfer of emphasis is one reason for the operation of conversion 
of propositions which will be explained in the next Book. In 
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spoken language, emphasis can be conveyed by inflections of the 
voice ; and a poor attempt to convey these inflections is madet 
in writing by underlining, and in print by italicising, the wocds we 
desire to emphasise ; but these arc poor and inefficient expedients. 
The proper way to indicate emphasis, and to balance the 
sentence, is by the arrangement of its constituent parts. When 
the constituents arc in their natural order of Subject, Ratio and 
Object, the Subject is not much emphasised, for it is in the place 
in which wc expect to Bnd it ; but if either of the otbere ts 
transferred to this place, it gains emphasis, not mcreiy by 
position, but by the surprise wc feci at its unusual position. ' He 
robbed me ' states, but docs not emphasise, that it was he who 
robbed me; but ' Me he robbed' states emphatically that I was 
the person robbed; and * Kob me he did* throws dominant 
emphasis on the action of robbing. The means of convc^-in^ 
emphasis belongs, of course, to Rhetoric rather than to Logic, 
but it is desirable here to show one of the reasons for altering the 
natural order of the elements in a proposition. 

So far, we find that the logical analysis of propositions into their 
three elements demands a little care, but presents no great diffi- 
culty, and ought not to be a stumbling block to a careful penoo* 
So far, however, we have been at some pains to avoid the really 
difficult cases ; and difficulties cannot bo put off for ever, and 
should not be put off longer than is necessary to prcpexe against 
tbtm, in spite of the practice of Traditional Logic, which has 
Sttooeeded in evading for two thousand years some of the nuun 
difBculties by which it is confronted. 

The logical proposition is the gnuBinatical sentence ; that ts to 
say, the same form of words that is r^^arded in grammar as a 
sentence, ts regarded in Logic as a proposition. Btit altboogfatliB 
form of words is the same, the diflerent mode of cootemplation 
introduces differences into the contemplate, and the logical pro- 
position has certain differences from the grvnimticftl fgfflimrt 
which need explanation. 

A grammatical sentence may have more than one verb, but a 
lofical propositioo cannot have more than one Ratio. Whea 
Gr&mmar prcecots to the consideration of Logic a senleocc coa- 
tninittg nore than one verb, how u Logic to undHStaod the 
sentence? The propositioa 'Brutus killed Csiar * prescnU no 
difficulty, and no ambiguity. There is but one prusiMn Solyectc 
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but one possible Ratio, and but one possible Object-term. But 
the sentence 'Brutus tried to kill Cassar' contains two verbs, and 
therefore two possible Ratios. It is only one sentence, but it 
contains two propositions; yet it is not a compound proposition, 
for the two propositions it contains are contained, not simul- 
taneously, but alternatively. Logic may accept the sentence as 
meaning Brutus— tried — to kill Caesar, which is one of the 
alternative propositions; or may accept it as meaning Brutus 
— tried to kill — Csesar, which is the other alternative. Logic has 
the right to make its selection between these alternatives; and 
more. Logic is not only possessed of the right, but charged with 
the duty of selecting ; and until the selection is made, Logic is 
debarred from accepting the sentence as a proposition. The 
intention in the mind of the proposer may have been to assert 
either what it was that Brutus tried to do, or whom it was that 
Brutus tried to kill. In the one case, the verb * to kill ' belongs to 
the Object-term ; in the other case, it belongs to the Ratio, It 
may belong to either, at discretion; but it cannot belong to both 
at once. 

A grammatical sentence may have more than one Object, but a 
logical proposition cannot have more than one Object. In 
Grammar, 'She gave him beans* has two Objects, — the direct 
Object, 'beans,' what she gave; and the indirect Object, him, to 
whom she gave them. The Logical proposition, however, which 
expresses a relation, cannot have more than the three elements 
common to all relations, and cannot, therefore, have two Object- 
terms simultaneously. But as it may have more than one alter- 
native Ratio, so it may have more than one alternative Object, 
and Logic may regard the proposition ' She — gave him — beans * 
as stating what it was she gave him, or may accept the proposition 
as meaning ' She— gave baans to — him,' that is to say, as stating 
to whom the beans were given. Logic may select cither alternative 
for the purpose in view ; but Logic may not read into the sentence 
both propositions simultaneously. It is bound to make its selection, 
and until the selection is made, we have before us no logical pro- 
position, but only a grammatical sentence. 

It is evident that with more than one alternative Ratio, and 
more than one alternative Object, the possible alternative proposi- 
tions that may be contained in a grammatical sentence may 
become quite numerous, and it may become an academic exercise 
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requiring some ingenuity to state all the possible logical propositions 
that are contained in such a sentence as ' He tried to persuade 
some of them to seek to prevail upon the others to attempt to 
scale the cliff.' The prospect of devising such elaborate traps to 
catch the unwary ought to go far towards consoling professional 
logicians for the loss of the flat-traps constituted by the Figures 
and Moods of the Syllogism. 




By this title is denominated the link that binds the two terms 
together in the relation. We have seen that in Scholastic 
Logic, the link was the third person of the present tense of the 
indicative mood of the verb * to be/ and that no other link was 
admissible. ' S is P ' was the only admissible form of proposition. 
' S was P * and ' S will be P ' were as much outside the realm of 
Logic as ' S is probably P * or ' S may be P for anything I know 
to the contrary.* Some logicians now formally permit a relaxation 
of these absurd restrictions, and all logicians relax them in 
practice; but nothing in logical doctrine is more settled than that 
the copula must be some person in some tense of the indicative 
mood of the verb ' to be * ; and, in Logic, the meaning of the 
copula is as follows : — 

The Copula expresses either inclusion in a class or attribution 
of a quality (or their negations). 

The Copula never expresses anything but inclusion, attribution, 
or their negations. 

Which of these meanings it expresses in any given case, is 
doubtful ; but 

It ought always to be understood as expressing attribution, 
not inclusion ; and 

In fact it always is understood to express inclusion, and not 
attribution. 

According to Traditional Logic, tlie proposition * A is B * — for 
instance, ' Logicians are mistaken,' — may have any one of four, 
and cannot have any but one of these four meanings. It may 
mean : — 

1. Members of the class of logicians are iftcluded in the class 
of mistaken persons. 

2. Members of the class of logicians possess the attriduU of being 
mistaken. 

3. Persons possessing the qualities of logicians are included in 
the class of mistaken persons. 
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4. Persons possessing the qualities of logicians poatss the attrihttU 
of being mtststkcn. 

These are the meanings the proposition may express. According 
to the precepts of most logtctans, it ooght to be understood always 
in the second sense. According to the practice of all. it ts always 
understood in the first. 

Though these are respectively the accepted doctrine and the 
universal practice of logicians, it is not quite correct to say that the 
|X>ssibility that other relations can be conceived by the mind, and 
expressed in propositions, has been completely ignored by 
Traditional Logic. Mill admitted that the propoaitioa may 
express any of the five relations of Existence, Coextstcnce» 
Sequence, Causation, and Resemblance; and sixty I'vars ago» 
Martincau pointed out that there are other relations that are ooC 
attributive, and cannot without much artificial manipulation be 
put into a form that cxpratns attribution. Moreover, most text 
books give a comer of a page to the mention of such relations as 
* A is before B,* * George 1. succeeded Anne,* * England is north 
of Spain,* and a few others. Even MartiDcaa, however, adds 
relations of time and space only, and whatever other rdatioos am 
allowed by logicians, such as those of btber and chiklt Idas aad 
subject, master and servant, are considered with r efere nc e to tbetr 
terms only ; are assumed to be the erpc fiwi b l e only in terms ; and 
are ignored when propositions are treated of. It is asNtmed that 
these relations can be conveyed only by appcopriato tenns. aod 
cannot be conve>'ed b>' the Copula. 

Of late years, still further latitude has crept into the interpn- 
tation of the copula. It may, according to some logictans^ 
express coexists with, cocnberes with, blike, is identical with, and 
may have certain other meanings. But though tliesc intrrpretatiooa 
are (brmally allowed, they have no leavening influence on lofkal' 
doctrine or practice* They exercbe do infloencc on th« 
intcrpreAation of the syllogism ; they are allowed grudgingly, and 
not tiy all logicians. 

For all practical purposes, the doctrine of the Copula as 
applied by Traditional Lcjgic, is as follows : — 

1. The only relatioas ooneahrabia by the mind are claia 
tedoiion and altribotioa 

a. If there are any other neatal telarioM» they can be reduced 
to. ur expressed as, those oTdassindeskNi or attribution. 
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3. Whatever other relations^ if any, are conceivable, must be 
reduced to either class-inclusion or attribution before they can 
enter into argument, from the basis of reasoning, or the ground 
of inference. 

4. The relations of class-inclusion and attribution are expressed 
by the copula, and cannot be properly or logically expressed in 
any other way. 

5. These two relations alone can be expressed by the copula. 

6. One of them, but not both, is expressed in ever>' proposition. 
I do not say that these doctrines are explicitly stated in any 

book on Traditional Lo;^ic ; but I afhrm that they are implied in 
the manner in which propositions are understood and treated in 
the text books ; and that, unless it is assumed that these are the 
doctrines applicable to the Copula, the whole treatment of propo- 
sitions by logicians is unintelligible. It is necessary, therefore, 
to examine the validity of these doctrines. 

I. Are relations of class-inclusion and attribution the only 
relations that can be conceived by the mind ? The question 
carries its own answer. * Relations can be conceived by the mind ' 
itself expresses a relation of conception between relations on the 
one hand, and the mind on the other. Relations may be a class ; 
but the mind is certainly not a class; nor is it, nor is it in this 
proposition affirmed to be, an attribute of relations ; nor does the 
proposition declare that relations are included in the class of 
mental things, or that the mind is attributed to relations. 

If logicians do not recognise any relation other than these two, 
grammarians have recognised others. Mental states and mental 
processes are expressed in words, and words have originated in 
response to the need that has been felt for expressing mental 
states and processes. We may be sure, therefore, that the 
different kinds of words are a safe guide to the different kinds of 
mental states and processes. What class of words express 
relations ? Verbs. Verbs express relations ; and every sort and 
kind of relation is expressed by a verb. Hence there is a primd 
facie likelihood that, if there are different kinds of verbs, they will 
express different kinds of mental relations. Are there different 
kinds of verbs? Grammarians say there are. They say there 
are three kinds of verbs, expressing, respectively, relations of 
Being, of Doing, and of Suffering ; or Existence, Action, and 
Passion. For the purposes of Grammar, these are doubtless 
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enough ; but Lo^c demands a recognition of other rebtkntSt not 
all of which can be reduced to any of these three, or broafht 
under them. 

The fundamental relation of Logic, as of Psychology, the 
relation on which all reasoning depends, and out of which ail 
reasoning develops, is the primary relation of Likeness, which, 
with its complement, Unlikeness, is the foundation of all thought. 
Materially, existence precedes likeness, for things mast exist 
before they can be compared ; but mentally, likeness |g»c«kl 
existence, for things cannot be known as existing, except by tbeir 
likeness and unlikeness to other thing& 

Appreciation of Itkcnessand unlikeness gives us knowledge and 
discrimination of things as existing, and of the respects in which 
they arc alike and unlike, and thus we come to know of Exttteooc 
and of the relation of Substance to Attribute. 

The processes of mind are in their nature serial, and thersfera 
temporal ; and unlikeness in series gives us the relation of 
Change, as well as of Sequence, or Time. 

Experiences of our own activity, together with the changes that 
accompany it» give us, in well-known ways, knowledge of the 
relations of Space, of Action, of Passion, and of Caosattoo. 
Finally, in a way that will be explained hereafter in treating of the 
origin of terms, we attain the conception of classes, with the 
Corresponding relations of Inclusion and Exclusion. Thus the 
several kinds of retatioos that may subsist between terms, and are 
predicable of them are 



and Unlikeness. 
Existence and Change. 
Attribution and Non-attribution. 
Action, Passion, and Causation. 
TempormI and Spatial relations. 
Claas^iodoaioa and Class-exclusion. 



Of these twdva daises of predicable relations, and of the infinite 
multitude contained ttnder Uiam« Logic reoognises ibor only, 
vix:— Attribution* Claas>inclusion, and their negatives. It is 
indiapotable and manjfaat, and needs no insistence, argument, or 
proof, tnat the mind can and does aolartatn« and can and doea 
express in wct6$, telatioos of all these oixlers. Logic denies that 
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we can express in propositions, or modify by argument, any 
relation whatever but those of attribution and class-inclusion ; and 
whatever other relation a proposition may purport to express, must, 
so Logic asserts, be reduced to one of these before any inference 
can be deduced from it. 

The reason of this strange contention, manifestly untrue as it isj 
is utterly incomprehensible until we remember that the relation of 
class-inclusion is the relation on which the syllogism rests, and 
with which alone the syllogism is competent to deal. Without the 
relation of class-inclusion, there can be no syllogism ; and as the 
syllogism is the only mode of reasoning known to Traditional 
Logic, this Logic, without the relation of class-inclusion, is a fish 
with Its fins and tail chopped off. It cannot move. But this 
explanation takes no account of the relation of attribution, which 
is very different from class-inclusion, and is admitted into 
Traditional Logic ? If Logic admits the relation of attribution, it 
does not restrict itself to class-inclusion, and my account of its 
narrowness is exaggerated. The answer is that though Logic 
professes to admit attribution as a possible relation, yet this 
relation is not in fact admitted by Logic into argument. Every 
'attributive' term admitted into Logic is instantly invested with 
•distributed* or 'undistributed' quantity, which means that it is 
instantly turned into a class, or part of a class. Once admit that 
any other relation than class-inclusion exists, or at least, that any 
other relation can be reasoned about, and the whole time-honoured 
structure of Traditional Logic comes crashing to the ground. Is 
it any wonder that Logicians guard the meaning of the copula so 
carefully, and restrict it so narrowly ? 

Unless we keep in view the necessity that Traditional Logic is 
under of bolstering up the syllogism, the restrictions, and 
artificialities, and futilities of this Logic are unintelligible. Why 
should we be allowed to argue from the proposition ' Cassar 
possesses ambition,' and forbidden to argue from the proposition 
' Ciesar possesses land ' ? Why should we be forbidden to argue 
from * Cssar possesses land ' and allowed to argue from * Csesar is a 
landowner ' ? Why should we be permitted to draw from ' Csesar 
is a landowner* the astonishing inference that * some landowner is 
Casar,' and be forbidden to draw, from the proposition ' Csesar 
possesses land,* the very natural and obvious inference * Some land 
is possessed by Casar ' ? Simply and solely because the one set 
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of propositions can enter into the syllogism, while the other can 
not But for the necessity of bolstering up the syllogism* the 
logical doctrine of the copula could not stand for an hour. In fact 
it has stood for hundreds of years. 

Not being infatuated with the syllogism ; not regmrdtnf it «i a 
necessary, or even a ver>' useful, mode of reasoning; I am free to 
admit into propositions all the relations that the mind can conoehre 
and that words can express. My view is that relations are expreawd 
by verbs; that a proposition may contain any verb ; and that any pro- 
position, no matter what verb it contains, no matter what relation 
it expresses, can as well form the basis of argument, and the 
ground of valid inference, as the proposition with the copula. To 
reduce the proposition to * logical form ' by twisting it about and 
garbling its meaning until it can be expressed by the copala* seems 
to me like loading oneself with fetters as a preparation lor march- 
ing. It appears to me that arguments as valid can be Conned from 
* Logicians make mistakes* as from ' Logicians ore mistaken.* 

Thus, the first three questions are answered in the negative* 
Relations of class-inclusion and attribution are not the only 
relations conceivable. That abundance of other relations arc con- 
ceivable is proved by the abundance of verbs that have been 
devised in order to express them. Relations of class-inclusioo and 
attribution are not the only relations that can be expressed in 
words, for we can use any verb we please to form a propoaitioii* 
Tbeaa two arc not the only relations that can form the anb^ect of 
argument, for we find it is as easy to argoc from one relatioo as 
from another. There is no need. tberci9fe» except the need of 
dry*nursing the syllogism, to c x prcs a refations in the form that 
alone is regarded by Traditional Logic as the legitimate form. 
Reduction to this form is an unnecesvaiy exercise of per^rrted 
ingenuity. It cannot often be done withoot garbling the meaning 
of the proposition ; it may result in linguistic moosttostties from 
which the mind revolts ; and it eflectoalJy detcra practical taaauu e ia 
from seeking the aid or adopting the ComraUe of toftc, since they 
cannot do so without distorting the propositions concerned into 
forma that are difficult to reach, and arc abbomnt to common 
■Bftse when attained. 

To keep on perfectly safe gnmnd, I will not make any tranabtioo 
of my own, but will take an fxampic from a popular text book« 
' Democracy ends in despotism/ To reduce this to logical form. 
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so that it can enter into logical argument, and perhaps attain the 
supreme distinction of a place in the syllogism, it must be translated 
into 'all democratic governments are things ending in despotism,' 
We will pass the cumbrous and inelegant form of the paraphrase, 
since Logic is not bound to consider elegance; but we cannot pass 
that it materially alters the sense of the original. The two pro- 
positions do not mean the same thing. Not only the Ratio, but 
the terms are altered. 'Democracy* is not the same as 'All 
democratic governments/ * Ends in despotism ' has not the same 
meaning as ' are things ending in despotism.* * Democracy ' is as 
different from 'all democratic governments' as the abstract is 
different from the concrete. The original asserts something of 
Democracy, — of a form of government — of an abstract. The 
logical substitute affirms something else of all democratic govern- 
ments, — of a group of concrete things. The original asserts what 
Democracy ends in, or becomes. It affirms a relation of Change. 
The substitute asserts what democratic governments are. It 
affirms a relation of Existence. The two things are as different 
as existing and changing. The original asserts the ending of 
democracy in despotism — an abstract. The substitute asserts that 
all democratic governments are things ending in despotism — concrete 
things that are clearly different from the state in which they end. 
Would the ingenious logician who made this substitution be 
satisfied to exchange a contract, giving him the right to receive 
' value * for a thing, for a contract giving him the right to receive ' a 
valuable thing * in lieu of it ? Would he be content to exchange 
an obligation that 'value' is due from him into an obligation that 
'All valuable things' are due from him? The original answers the 
question What does democracy end in ? The substitute answers 
the question What are democratic governments ? The first is a 
prophecy : the second is a definition or a description. 

And this translation into a cumbrous, awkward proposition, 
having a different meaning, is not in the least necessary to enable 
the proposition to enter into an argument. It is necessary, indeed, 
to make it express class-inclusion, and thus to fit it for entrance 
into the syllogism ; and on this I shall have something to say 
when the syllogism comes under review; but it is not in the least 
necessary for the purpose of reasoning. If Democracy ends in 
despotism, then Despotism terminates democracy. The conversion 
is manifestly sound and valid. It commends itself to the reason 
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just as completely, just as effectually, just as conclusively as * 
things ending in despotism are democratic governments ' foUowB 
from * All democratic governments ore things ending in despotism.* 
If. indeed, the mind could conceive no relation other tlltn tbote of 
class-inclusion and attribution, there would be some rauoo for 
retaining the copula with its restricted meaning ; but in that 
no proposition expressing any other meaning would everhavei 
into existence; there would be no other verbs,and no reduction to 
logical form would be needed. Bat in fact, the mind docs coa- 
stantly form relations of all orders — likeness and unlPieocM, 
existence and change, sequence, causation, action, passion and the 
rest ; and is as competent to draw inferences from anyone as from 
any other. If democracy ends in despotism; then it docs not 
end in freedom ; then despotism terminates democracy ; then 
democracy ends in autocracy ; then democracy leads to despotism 
and autocracy; then democracy has a termination; it does not 
last indefinitely; and so forth, and so on. These arguments are 
manifestly %*alid. They commend themselves to the tmaoHL 
Supposing the premiss to be true, we could safely foood oar 
conduct on them; and if a igum c n ts conduct us to this resolt» 
what more do we want ? The mttwer of Tnulitional Logic would 
probably be somewhat as follows :*— * These arguments may be 
sound ; but they have this inherent vice, that not being in syllogistic 
form, they cannot be tested. We cannot be sure that there may 
not be lurking somewhere an undistributed middle, or an illicit 
major or minor.' This objection may be left over until we come to 
the consideration of the syllogism. At present we are dealing with 
the copula only ; and we arc arrived at this conclusion — that the 
relation of sequence cannot be correctly expressed by means of 
the copttk* 

Nor cam a relation of action be so expressed. * Brutus idUed 
Ciesar.* According to the precepts and practice of logicians, this 
roost be reduced to logical form, and then becomes ' Brutus was a 
person who killed Cjesar.' Again the reuse and meaning of the 
proposition are seriously altered. The original expresses a refai* 
tsoo of nctkm. Tho whrtitntn asprasMS a nilation or mode of 
The ooa aieerta wtmt Bnitns dad to Cnar, the other 
what kind of a penon Brutus was. The meanings am 
widely daSereol, and cannot^ by any artifice, be identified. The 
SolijectB alone are the same. The Ratios and Object-terms are 
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widely different. The one proposition answers the three questions 
— What did Brutus do to Caesar ? Who killed Caesar ? and 
Whom did Brutus kill ? The other does not answer either 
question directly, but answers instead the question What sort of a 
person was Brutus ? 

The third assumption of Traditional Logic is that if any other 
relations than class-inclusion and attribution, are conceivable, such 
relations must be reduced to those of class-inclusion or attribu- 
tion before they can enter into argument. The onus of proving 
such an assertion is on those who make it ; and it is easily refuted 
by adducing an instance to the contrary. Such instances are 
abundant in the experience of everyday life. If John went out, 
it is a safe inference that he did not remain at home ; if he 
gave away his dinner, he did not eat it himself; if he lost money, 
he became poorer; if he lost his temper, he did something 
foolish ; if he drank too much, he became intoxicated ; if the 
bank breaks, it will ruin many people ; if the tide rises high 
enough, the ship will float. So far from the copula being necessary 
for argument, the vast majority of arguments are carried on in 
propositions from which the copula is absent. 

The fourth assumption of Traditional Logic is that relations 
of class-inclusion and attribution can be expressed in no other 
way than by the copula. An assumption more manifestly false 
was never made. The copula, so far from being the only way, is 
not even the correct way of expressing these relations. The 
copula is an abbreviation. It is an approximate expression. It is 
an inefficient substitute for the proper expression. It is ambiguous. 
Not even a logician can tell, when he meets with the copula, 
whether it expresses class-inclusion, or attribution, or something 
else. On his own showing, it may mean either class-inclusion or 
attribution ; and many pages of text books on logic are filled with 
discussions as to which meaning is to be read into it. But it is 
easy to express either relation without ambiguity, and with 
certainty. If, by 'Camels are ruminants,' I mean 'Camels are 
included in the class of ruminants,* what is easier than to say 
so in those words ? If I mean ' Camels possess the faculty or 
quality of rumination/ what is easier than so to express my mean- 
ing ? Why, if I have a definite meaning, should I be compelled 
to adopt a form of expression which leaves my meaning in 
doubt, and be prohibited from expressing it in a form which leaves 
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no room for doubt ? Approximate expressions, ambi^ous expres- 
sions, slipshod expressions, aic frequent enough in the spokcB 
communications, even of educated and careful persons* in tbt 
hurry and worry of daily life ; and are then pardooabk. In 
deliberate compositions, written down and sent to press, corrected 
in the proof, and revised with the care that is inspired by respect 
for the reader and regard for the reputation of the writer, they are 
excusable with difficulty; but what is to be said of the practice of 
choosing an ambiguous expression, as the very fbundation of 
reasoning, in works on Logic ? 

Nor is the confusion between cbss-inclusion and attribution 
the only ambiguity that lurks in the copula. Traditional lofiic 
makes no discrimination between the verb 'to be* as an inde« 
pendent verb, and the same verb as an auxiliar)*. * The calf 
will be slaughtered * is in the form of the conventional logicaJ 
proposition, with subject, copula, and predicate, all complete. Bat 
it has not the meaning of the conventional logical pcopositfeoo. 
It means neither that the calf will be included in slaoghtered 
animals, nor that the calf will have the attribute of having been 
slaughtered. It means that the calf will undergo the cxpenencs 
of being slaughtered. It means that aJagghtar tswbat wtU faftppea 
to the calf. The proposition has the niDe fenn ms ' Thecalf wBI 
be dead,' but the meaning of the ^^erb is totally diffief«nt« lo the 
last propositiont the verb 'will be' is the copula, and cxprewea 
the state of existence in which the calf t^ ill be. In ' The calf wiU 
be slaughtered,' the verb 'will be' isaoxiliary to 'alaughtetcd,* 
and expresaes, not existence in the future, but passion, or being 
acted on, or undergoing. The meanings are as distinct as exia- 
tence and suffering, and yet, in every text book on Logic that baa 
ever been written in English, they arc confuted. 

The fifth assumption of Traditional Logic with respect to tbe 
oopub if that no relation can be expreaMd by it except those of 
claas-indttsion and attribution. One additional meaning has jort 
been given, and this is not the only one. The copula, in its strict 
meaning, cxprenea cadstence, not solely existence in a class. There 
arc many modes of extslenfft beaidea odatencc in or out of a daaa, 
and all these may be cxp c aaKid by tbe copula. When it ts asserted 
tbat Britons never thall U tlaircs. what is meant ii not that they 
shall never be included in tbe class of slaves, nor that tbey 
afaall never ha\'e the attribotes of alavca. Mo one wbo 
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the declaration ever had in his mind any thought of classes or 
attributes. What he has In his mind, what he intends to convey, 
and what he is understood by every one of his hearers to convey, is 
that Britons shall never stand in the relation of slavery towards a 
tyrant or a despot. If I hear that they were all drowned, I do not 
understand that they were all included in the class of the drowned, 
or that they all possessed the attribute of drownedness. What I 
understand, and what my informant meant me to understand, is 
that they all underwent the experience of drowning. When I say 
' mules are barren,* I do, indeed, predicate of mules the attribute 
of barrenness ; but when I say * a mule is the product of an ass 
and a mare,' I do not assert that it is included in the class of things 
produced by an ass and a mare, nor assert of it the attribute of 
being so produced. What I mean, and what I am understood by 
everyone but a logician to mean, is to assert a relation of parent- 
hood. That, I say, is the parentage of a mule. 

Lastly, it is assumed by Traditional Logic that every proposition 
expresses either class-inclusion or attribution, but not both. I meet 
this assumption with five different negatives. In the first place, 
as already shown, the copula need not express either class-inclusion 
or attribution. In the second, multitudes of other relations 
besides class-inclusion and attribution are expressed in proposi- 
tions. In the third, a proposition may express class-inclusion and 
attribution alternately. In the fourth, it may express them simul- 
taneously ; and in the fifth, the universal practice of Traditional 
Logic itself is to understand the proposition as expressing class- 
inclusion alone, and to reject attribution altogether. 

When it is said ' Logicians are mistaken,' what is meant ? What 
is the relation that the proposition asserts, conveys, and expresses ? 
The four meanings that logicians read into it have already been 
given. It may mean that all persons in the class of logicians have 
the attribute of being mistaken, or that they arc included in the 
class of mistaken persons ; or it may mean the same of persons 
having the attributes of logicians. These are what logicians say 
it may mean, but what does it actually convey ? I assert that it 
may mean logicians both in intention and in extension ; that it 
may mean the class of persons who have the attributes of 
logicians. In any given case, the utterer or the receiver may be 
thinking more in intention than in extension, or vice versd; but in 
that case he should express himself without ambiguity. He should 
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say, In the one case, ' the class of logicians * and in the other 
'men having the qualities of logicians.' If he means the Object 
in extension, he should be careful so to express himself by ttytng 
' mistaken persons.* 

But the exponents of Traditional Logic, though tbcy pay tip- 
service to the intensive meaning of the proposition, do not, in 
practice, allow that a term is ever to be understood in intention* 
So long as they are discussing the import of propositions^ tbmf 
allow and assert that a proposition may be and ought to beoader* 
stood attributively, but the moment the last page of the chapter 
on import is turned, they seem to obliterate the aaserUDO finocs 
their minds, and never refer to it again. According to txmditioml 
Logic, the Subject should usually be understood in intention, the 
Predicate in extension. The Subject is a thing, or class of thinfSb 
the i^rcdicate an attribute of the Subject. Yet, when the>' convert 
a proposition, they invariably drop the intensive character of the 
Predicate, and regard it solely in extension. In ^-ain shall wc 
search the books to find ' Logicians are inconsistent ' converted 
into ' Inconsistence is a quality of logicians.* It is always ooa- 
%'erted into ' Some inconsistent persons are logicians.* Tbereesoo 
for this strange t>olU-fau is evident cnongh. Syilofistk reasofuof 
is reasoning about class-inclusion, and nothing else; and ooleas 
a proposition expresses class-inclusion* it caniMt enter into a 
syllogism. Since the syllogism is the only form of reasoatn|^ it 
follows that no proposition can enter into reasoning noleai H 
expresses class-inclusion. 

In cootnadistinrtion to Traditional Logic, 1 assert, and have 
given reasons to show, that a proposition may express any rclalioo 
whatever; that relations are expressed by verbs; that any pro- 
poshion containing any verb whatever can be reasoocd irom, and 
Vfned abool, as leadily as any other ; that the copula is an 
aabifiKms form of expression, which shooid be employed as 
seldom as possible; that, so far from c^ery proposition being 
translated into one containing the verb ' to be/ every propositioa 
containing this verb should, if poesible, be translated into a more 
accurate form ; that, so lar from every proposition being trans- 
latable into one containing the copula, none, except those express- 
ifif <nrieteiice, can be so traaslaled without perverting its meaning ; 
while, contrarily, most propositions containing the copola can be 
expressed mora accurately by some other verb. 
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If the Ratio must be the verb * to be ' ; and if the verb 'to be * 
in a proposition is always the copula ; and if, in construing a 
proposition, we are to look always at the verbal form and never at 
the sense, then observe the consequence in the proposition * He 
is certain to fall/ This has the form of the conventional logical 
proposition, with Subject, Copula and Predicate all complete. 
He — is — certain to fall. That is the construction according to 
Traditional Logic. But what is the sense the proposition 
expresses ? Does it predicate certainty of him ? Manifestly it 
does not. The relation expressed is not one of certainty, but one 
of happening. The correct construction is, He — will certainly — 
fall, or, in strict logical correctness, He — will certainly undergo — 
the experience of falling. It is a modal proposition ; and, if 
Traditional Logic were consistent, would be inadmissible on this 
account, but as the mode is apodeictic, it would be allowed to 
come in, though not in the form that expresses accurately what is 
in the mind of the proposer. The converse, in Traditional LogiCy 
is 'A person who is certain to fall is he,' which, as Pepys says, is 
a pretty strange expression. In common sense, the converse is, 
* Falling is the experience he is certain to undergo,' or * Falling is 
what will certainly happen to him.' 

Such being, in my view, the nature of the Ratio, the question 
presents itself, What are the relations that the Ratio may express? 
This question asks, in effect. What can be predicated of a Subject, 
or What are the Predicables ? It also asks What are the Categories ? 
for these also are predicable of a Subject. It is true that logicians 
regard the Categories or Predicaments as possible terms, and the 
Predicables as possible Predicates; but as the predicate is, in 
Logic, a term, it is difficult to understand what the distinction is 
that Logic makes between them. The discussion as to what 
Aristotle's purpose may have been in enumerating the Categories, 
and what value is to be attached to them, has been a favourite 
battle ground for logicians, and a volume might easily be filled 
with an account of these discussions. They remind me irresistibly 
of the controversy that raged between the Big-endians and the 
Little-endians; and the questions at issue seem to me equally 
important. What the soldier said is not evidence ; and what 
Aristotle had in his mind when he formulated his scheme of 
Categories really does not matter to anyone who does not regard 
Aristotle as an inspired writer, whose lightest words are to be 
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treasured as precious possessions, and whose opinbns are to be 
received with unquestioning reverence. At first sight, the Aristo- 
telian Categories appear to be a hodge-podge of irrelevant and 
disconnected words, thrown together anyhow ; but on examination 
it is found that they relate to the various parts or constituents of 
the proposition, and are best left over, therefore, until these 
constituents have all been examined. 



CHAPTER V 
terms, their origin and kinds 
Quantity 

The proposition expresses a relation, and in every relation there 
are two related things. These things, between which the relation 
exists, are called the terms of the relation. The proposition 
expresses the formation, in and by the mind, of a relation; and 
the verbal terms of a proposition express mental terms, which are 
images, ideas, or concepts, all of which may be included in the 
term thoughts. When we inquire into the origin of terms, we are 
inquiring, therefore, into the origin of thoughts. 

AH thoughts are derived from experience. They may be 
derived directly and immediately, and are then images of things 
and events that have been presented to sense ; or they may be 
derived indirectly or mediately from experience, by the operation 
of the mind upon the images derived directly from experience. 
This mental operation consists in discerning likeness and unlike- 
ness between things, in combining or associating in the mind 
what are discerned to be alike, and in separating in the mind 
what are discerned to be different. This is the primitive process 
of thought, and to this process all thoughts, that are not mere 
images, are due. 

When chalk, foam, snow, certain flowers, certain clouds, and 
certain other things, are successively contemplated, they are 
discerned to be all alike in a certain respect. A fundamental 
capacity of the mind enables us to combine, or associate together 
in the mind, all the things that we discern to be alike in any 
respect. This capacity is called Generalisation. A fundamental 
capacity of the mind enables us to set apart in the mind the group 
of things thus generalised by the discernment of their likeness in 
one respect, and to discern that they are different in some other 
respect from other things. This capacity is called Differentiation 
Division, or Classification. A fundamental capacity of the mind 
enables us to contemplate the respect in which things are alike or 
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different, separately from the things themselves. This capacity is 
called Abstraction. 

I have distinguished these as different capacities of the mind, 
but they are not different processes. They arc different upecU 
of one process. In the same mental act in which we discern that 
thtni^s arc like one another, we discern that they are unlike other 
things, and we discern the respects in which they are hke one 
another and unlike other things. The whole process I call 
Syncrisis, and this account of Syncrisis affords us an introductkxi 
to many of the fundamental terms of Logic, and an explanation 
of them. 

The rcspiect in which things are discerned to be alike or difierest 
is called a Quality of those things. 

Things whicli possess qualities are called ConcreU thtngti or 
ConcreUi, 

A quality may be contemplated as inherent in, or manifested by. 
a concrete : it is then abstractiblc from the concrete, but not 
abstracted. Such qualities arc called AttribHtivt qualities or 
Attribuia^i^., a nrhiU horse. 

A quality may, however, be contemplated apvt from the thtngt 
in which it inheres or by which it is manifested. It is then calkd 
an Abstracted or Abstract quality, or an Abstract — r.^., whiteocsi^ 
hajdncM. 

An abstract quality has quaUtioa of its owot abstinctib iB from 
it— #.^., modiuU4 hardness, ixendm htrdnets. CooMnplitad with 
respect to these qualities of its own, a quality is a Cment^ 
QMlify, 

The 9ara« quality is, therefore, abstract with respect to the 
concrete from which it is ahstracted^ and concrete with respect to 
the qualities it poaseseas. These qualities may be discerned in it 
while it is still abetractible, and not completely abstracted ; so that 
an Attribute as well as an Abstract quality may be concrete. 
ConcreteoeM b. therefore, not necessarily opposed to abstnictnea. 
It is complementary to abstiactness, but not inconsistent with 
abstractness. The true o ppoa i t e or contradictor}- of Abstract is 
not Concrete, but Attributixx* The true opposite of Coocrele is 
Qualitative. 

The quality in respect of which several concretes are alike is 
called a Commtcm quality of those concretes. A quality that is 
by sonie ooocrstea and not by others is a Pr^ptt qumUiy 
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of those by which it is possessed. The same quality that is 
common to some concretes, regarded as like one another in 
respect of its possession, is proper to those same concretes, 
regarded as different from other concretes that have it not. 

An attribute may inhere in more than one concrete ; and a 
concrete may possess more than one attribute. 

The attributes of a concrete, taken together, form the Connotation 
of the concrete. 

The concretes that possess an attribute form the Dcnotaiioft of 
that attribute. 

The same name that is given to a group of attributes found 
together in a concrete is given to the concrete or concretes in 
which that group of attributes is found. The group of attributes 
forms the Connotation of the name ; the concrete, or group of 
concretes, forms the Denotation of the name. 

When a group of attributes, with the concretes that possess 
them, are contemplated together, but the attributes or connotation 
are more prominent in the mind, the connotation and denotation 
together form a Gemral Idea or Cottcept of the concretes. 

When a group of concretes with their common attributes are 
contemplated together, and the denotation is more prominent in 
the mind, the denotation and connotation together are called 
a Class. 

The process of Syncrisis places us in possession, therefore, of 
several kinds of terms, in addition to the individual images 
and ideas from which all other kinds of terms are derived. It 
places us in possession of Concretes, of Concepts, of Classes, and 
of Qualities, and of several classes of qualities. 

Since, as we have seen, qualities may be concrete, and may be 
gathered into classes; since both concretes and classes possess 
qualities inherent in them ; since classes are themselves necessarily 
concretes; and since each class is in some sort an individual; it 
seems that these several kinds of terms are so inextricably 
blended, that no absolute distinctions can be drawn between 
them ; and that, in treating them as terms, we must treat them in 
the mass, and cannot usefully distinguish one from another. 
Such a view would, however, be erroneous. It is true that 
concretes may be concrete qualities, and that classes may be 
classes of qualities ; it is true that qualities may be concrete, 
and may be grouped into classes; but, as wc have found, and 
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as wc shall find af^ain and again, logical differences dcpeod on the 
different ways in which the subject-matter is contemplated by the 
mind; and the several kinds of terms may be disentanf;lcd from 
one another and disposed in distinct classes, if we rightly coo* 
template them. When we speak or think of an individual, we 
are contemplating the subject of thought from its quantitative 
aspect alone ; and thus contemplated, it does not matter whether 
the individual is a concrete or a quality ; and if it is a quality, \i 
does not matter whether it is an attribute or an abstract. We 
regard it purely quantitatively, and quantitatively it ts an 
individual. Similarly^ when we speak or think of a clasa, we 
contemplate the subject of thought in its quantitative aspect 
only. We contemplate the class as quantitative, that is to ny 
as made op of a group of concrete individuals ; and thus cootem- 
plated, it is evident that classes and individuals may be associated 
together as Quantitative Terms. 

A quality may, as we have found, be a concrete ; but when it is 
viewed or contemplated as a concrete, it is no longer regarded 
qualitatively. It is regarded as itself possessing qualities* atxl 
therefore as a concrete individual or class. It is rc^trded 
quantitatively* and not qualitatively, and falb into the class of 
quantitative terms. But when a quality is oootemplated with 
respect to the concretes in which it inheres, or from which it has 
been abstracted, then it is regarded quahtatt^cly ; and, so 
regarded, qualities, whether attributive or abstract, from a claas 
of terms quite distinct from that which includes them when they 
are regarded quantitatively. 

The two primordial kinds of terms are. therefore, the Quantita* 
tive and the Qualitative ; and, while Quantitative terms are 
divisible into Individuals and ClasseSi Qualitative terms are 
divided into Abstracts and Attributes. These, then, axe the 
primary classes of terms that we are to consider in detafl. 
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The Traditional doctrine of quantity is not only miserably 
defective, but is also in such inextricable confusion that it 
is difficult to give any intelligible account of it. The following 
statements are authorised by a leading text book ; all of them 
are corroborated by other text books, and all but one by every 
text book that I have been able to consult. 

In the examination and description of terms, quantity is not 
mentioned; nevertheless, terms are divided into Singular and 
General, and General terms into Collective and Distributive. 

Quantity means, in Logic, the quantity of propositions, as 
Universal or Particular. The logical doctrine of quantity does 
not apply to terms, which cannot be either Universal or 
Particular ; at any rate, neither the Universal term nor the 
Particular term is ever mentioned in Logic. Nevertheless, 
every term must be either distributed or undistributed ; which 
means that it is viewed quantitatively, and must possess one 
of these two quantities. 

The quantities known to Traditional Logic are two only, viz : 
— the Universal, the Particular, the Distributed, the Undistributed, 
the Singular, the General, the Distributive, the Collective, and the 
Indcsignate. 

The predicate of a proposition is never quantified : it is always, 
however, of either distributed or undistributed quantity. 

Universal propositions are those in which the predicate 
explicitly refers to the whole of the subject. 

Particular propositions are those in which the predicate docs 
not refer to the whole of the subject. 

There is no proposition in which the predicate does not refer 
to the whole of the subject. This rule is not to be found in any 
book on Logic. It is, however, indisputably true. 

How logicians reconcile in their own minds these several 
statements, is no business of mine. Whether they forget, when 
they come to one page, what they have said on a previous page ; 
or whether the Universal quantity is the same as the Distributed 
quantity, and the Particular the same as the Undistributed; or 
whether they are respectively sometimes the same and sometimes 
different; or whether the Singular and General quantities are, ih 
the estimation of Logic, not quantities; or whether Logic does 
not know what quantity is ; or whether Distributive quantity is or 
is not the same as Distributed quantity ; or whether logicians are 
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unable to count up to more than two ; ! do not know, and it is fw 
business of mine to determine. These subtle questions must be 
left to the acumen of logicians themselves ; but there it one nutter 
on which I am clear, and that is that in no circumstances whateirvr 
docs the predicate of a proposition refer to part only of the subject 
of that proposition. The subject of a propoftition may, indeed, be 
but a small port of an individual or of a dass, but however rbkII 
a part it may be, the predicate refers to the whole of that put. If 
I say that a ten-millionth of a grain of radium is a recognisable 
quantity, or that one of the innumerable host of stars is brighter 
than the rest^ or that one of the countless grains of sand oo the 
sea*shore is blown into my eye, the predication refers not to part 
of the one-millionth, very small port though it is of a very small 
part ; nor to part of the star or part of the grain of sand, one only 
though each is of an incalculable multitude. The predicate refers 
in each case to the whole of the subject, small part of a whole 
though that subject is. What logicians mean when they say that 
a Particular propK>sition is one in which the predicate doci 
not refer to the whole of the subject is, no doubt, that the 
subject of a Particular proposition is part of a class ; and thii^ 
though not universally true, is at any rate sometimes true ; bat 
this is not what they say, or what most of them say, and what tbey 
do say is never true. According to their definition, there h no 
such thing as a Particular proposition. 

Another distinction between Universal and Paiticolar pro- 
positions is aid to be that, while the subject of the Univmal 
is understood in its whole denotation, the denotation of the 
subject of the Particular proposition is left indefinite. Accoidii^ 
to this distinction, ' Some of the men were killed ' b a particular 
proposition, and to this logicians would, I suppose, agree. But 
according to this distinction, 'Twenty-two of the men were 
killed' is a Universal proposition ; >'ct * twcoty*lwo of them* is 
certainly port of a dass, so that the proposttion is Piarttcohr 
according to one deftnttioQ of Particular, and not Partictilai^- 
in bet Universal — according to another definition. No donbt« 
if twenty-two of then were killed, all of the twenty-two were 
kiUcd, and in this sense, the propositian is Universal ; and no 
doubt if twcnty*two of them were killed, it is not qwcifically 
asioted that more than twenty-two of them were not killed, and 
logidsns may claim that this renders the numbers indefinite. 
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and determines decisively that the proposition is Particular; but if 
logicians make this claim, they are confusing definiteness with 
exactness, which are very different things. For my own part, 
I am unable to decide, on the principles of Traditional Log^ic, 
whether ' Twenty-two of them were killed* is, in that Logic, a 
Universal or a Particular proposition; and I shall be ver>' much 
surprised if logicians give a unanimous answer to the question. 
Fortunately for themselves, however, logicians are always ready 
with a short way to deal with difficulties. If any example, found in 
experience, of a Ratio, a term, a quantity, a mode of argument, or 
anything else, will not fit in with the scheme of TraditionaJ Logic, 
out that example has to go. Such a Ratio, such a term, such a 
quantity, such a mode of argument, is * not logical/ It doesn't 
count. We are reminded of little Curran's offer to his gigantic 
antagonist who complained of the unfairness of a duel between 
them. Curran offered to chalk out a figure of his own size on the 
body of his huge adversary, and to agree that ever>' bullet that hit 
outside the chalk marks should not count. It is little consolation 
to a reasoner, whose arguments have been smashed, shattered and 
pulverised, to be told that the crushing retort of his adversary is 
outside the scheme of Traditional Logic. Tlie Austrian generals 
who were defeated by Napoleon proved to their own satisfaction 
that Napoleon's methods were not warranted by the rules of war. 
The demonstration was irrefragable, but it did not alter the 
results of the campaigns. What were altered were the rules 
of war. 

The doctrine of Traditional Logic, that quantity inheres in the 
proposition, seems to me fundamentally erroneous. In my view, 
quantity resides in the terms alone, and the proposition as a whole 
can no more be Universal or Particular than it can be white or 
soft, A proposition expresses the formation in the mind of a 
relation ; and though, with some straining of the meaning of 
words, a relation may be said to be Universal or Particular, the 
formation of a relation cannot possibly be either. If there is a 
relation that subsists between all things, that relation may properly 
be termed Universal ; and in this sense the relations of space and 
time are approximately Universal. They are universal in the 
material universe. And relations, such as likeness and unlikeness, 
that exist between certain things only, may be termed Particular 
relations. But the formation of a relation, cannot be either 
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Universal or Particular ; and it is the fomuttioo of a relation thai 
is expressed by a proposition. 

Traditional Logic, as now taught, denies utterly that the 
Predicate is quantified; and abjures, ahhorSp and repodtates the 
Hamiltonian doctrine of the quantiAcation of the Predicate, at 
utterly heretical and damnable. Nevertheless, Traditional Logic 
still teaches, by the mouths of those ver>' logicians who pour 
contempt upon the Hamiltonian doctrine, that the predicate of 
every proposition must be either distributed or undistributed. Of 
the four forms of propositions that alone exist, £ and O distritNJte 
their predicates, A and 1 leave the predicate undistributed. In no 
proposition is the predicate quantified, but in every propositioa 
the predicate possesses either distributed or undistributed quantity. 
That is the doctrine taught by ever>* logician at the present 
How the two portions of the doctrine are reconciled is no 
of mine, I am thankful to say, for, not having been brought up in 
Traditional Logic, I find some dithculty in recoociling fiat 
contradictories. 

In my view, we may or may not quantify the predicate, or 
rather, the Object-term, of a proposition ; and if we do choose to 
quantify the Object-term, we must apply to it a quantity that ts 
applicable to it, and not one that is inapphcable. There b ooe 
mode of quantity — the Extensive — that isapplicablc to quantitative 
terms alone, and cannot rightfully be applied to qualitative 
terms. There is another mode of quantity— the Intensive — that 
is applicable to qualitative terms only, and cannot rightfully be 
apphed to quantitative terms. Traditional Logic does doC 
explicitly or formally deny these doctrines, but its practice is 
completely inconsistent with them, and wc may therefore take it 
that if Traditional Logic did know of them, it would deny 
them. 

As already shown, Traditional Logic, though it Cocmally and 
verbally denies that the predicate is quantifM, yet declares that 
the predicate always potetMra quantity. It declares fnoreover 
that the predicate is always, or ought always, to be understood 
as a qtsahtative term ; and that, being a qualitative tenn, il mast 
be bvested wHh extenave quantity, of which qudttative tenns m 
not susceptible. 1 say that in 'All gold is heavy/ the predicate 
* heavy* to to be aadecstood qualitatively, that is to eqr. as a 
qoaltty belooging to |oU; and so hi Logic agreeSi Bat I say 
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further, that * heav>' * cannot be every heavy, or a few heavy, or 
many heavy, or half heavy, or have any other numerical quantity 
attached to it. As a quality, it is susceptible of intensive quantity 
only. It may be very heavy, or moderately heavy, or rather 
heavy, or extremely heavy. This Logic does not admit, or at least 
does not declare ; for no mention of intensive quantity is to be 
found in books on Logic. On the contrary. Logic declares that 
'heavy' in the given proposition, does possess extensive quantity, 
for it is undistributed, and an undistributed term ' refers to a 
portion of a class ' and ' leaves the extent of the denotation 
absolutely indefinite.' The sole aim, purpose, and meaning of 
conferring distributive quantity ujx)n a term is to enable us, or 
disenable us, to include some other term within it. Logicians are 
compelled, by their doctrine that all reasoning is inclusion in 
classes or exclusion from classes, to make everj^ term a class. 
They do not seem able to appreciate the difference between a 
quantitative term and a qualitative term, or to recognise that any 
change has taken place when the term 'heavy' is altered into 
•heavy things,' 

But although logicians are forced by their erroneous doctrine of 
reasoning to pretend that every qualitative term is quantitative, 
and expresses a class or part of a class, it seems never to have 
occurred to any logician, from the days of Aristotle down to this 
present time of writing, that the predicate or Object-term of a 
proposition may explicitly express a class or part of a class. That 
All men are mortal is a proposition that every logician can under- 
stand, appreciate, and admit within the precincts of Logic; but 
that Mortality can be an attribute of all men, is beyond the utmost 
range of his imagination. 

The teaching of every logician is that the subject is to be under- 
stood in Extension, the Predicate in Intension, The practice of 
every logician is to understand both in Extension. * " All men are 
mortal," ' say logicians, * means Every man has the attribute of 
mortality ; and therefore we will always take it to mean Every man 
belongs to the class of mortal beings. ** No man is perfect " means 
No man possesses the attribute of perfection ; and therefore we 
will always take it to mean No man is included in the class of 
perfect beings.' 

The sole justification — no, that is wrong; there can be no 
justification for the constant infraction of a rule that is laid down 
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as universally applicable. The sole (oandation for this strmnfe 
doctrine of the quantification of the predicate, which logicians 
formally repudiate and universally adopt, is the fancied necessity 
of finding means to convert the proposition socordiog to ths 
conventional rule. Unless we understand ' All ncien are mortal ' to 
mean * All raen arc included in the class of mortals/ wc cannot 
get the logical converse, * Some mortals are men/ and without 
this converse, the Moods of the Syllogism must go by tbe 
board. 

In my view, the signs of quantity, whether of Extensive or 
Intensive quantity, can as readily be afi&xed to the Object-term as 
to the Subject-term, and arc, in the actual reasonings of daily 
litCf as often affixed to the one as to the other. Either Extcxtsive 
or Intensive quantity may be expressed in the Subject alone, ia thm 
Object alone, or in both, or in neither. 

Exifnsive Quantiiy, 

Subject alone quantified — All men are liars. 

Object alone quantified— Lying is common to all men* 

Neither term quantised — Cloven-footed mammab are mmi* 

oants. 
Both terms quantified — One voteoteer is worth twenty pressed 

men. 

Itttinsiv* Quat$iify, 

Subject alone quantified— Gross ignorance is deplorable. 

Object alone quantified— Lying is vefy shamefbl. 

Neither term quantified — Patience is virtooos. 

Both terms quantified — Intense hunger is xety demoralising. 

All of these I'ariations of quantity except the first, wonld, I 
suppose, be rejected by logicians as ' not logical,* but, as I owe 
DO allegiance to Traditiooal Logk, I acospC them all« and 
have no dilEculty in argntng and drawing ooodosioBS from them. 
If Lying is co m m oo to all men, then All men are liars. If 
QowBn-footad mammals are ruminants, then we majr expect any 
dovctt«boled mammal lo ruminate. If One volonteer is worth 
twenty pressed men, he is worth more than ten preaed men. 
If Gross ignorance is deplocaUe, we should not encourage It. 
If Lying is very shameful, it is not to be commended. If 
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Patience is virtuous, it is virtuous to be patient. If Intense 
hunger is \ery demoralising, starving them is not the best way 
to cultivate bravery in troops. These arguments are no more 
difficult to construct than they are easy to refute ; but none of 
them can be reached by any method known to Traditional Logic 
as I understand it. 

If the distribution or con-distribution of the predicate is as 
important, nay, as necessary, in our estimation of propositions, 
as Traditional Logic asserts, then it is not justified in rejecting 
Hamilton's scheme of quantification of the predicate, which, 
however, all logicians do reject. Hamilton's quantification merely 
carries to its logical conclusion that quantification of the predi- 
cate which all logicians admit and proclaim. It merely states 
explicitly that which they assert is implicit in the proposition. 
Hamilton says In effect, * It is admitted that in every proposi- 
tion the predicate is cither distributed or it is not. It is admitted 
that this quantification is not explicit in the proposition, but 
must be inferred from the quality of the proposition. It would 
be much more satisfactory to state the quantity of the predicate 
openly and explicitly ; and this I do. When the quantities of 
the predicate are thus formally displayed, it is found that the 
quantification in vogue is imperfect. My scheme brings to light 
quantities that have lain unsuspected. Logic declares that *' All 
A is B " means, of necessity, " all A constitutes a part only 
of the class B." But this does not exhaust the possibilities. 
All A may constitute the whole of the class B ; and it is not 
justifiable to make an assumption that may be inaccurate. 
Moreover, not only is the assumption, that all A is some B, not 
necessarily true, but when it happens that All A is all B, we 
can obtain, by so stating it, a more precise and correct conclusion 
than we can by limiting our statement to All A is some B.' 

It seems to me that this reasoning is irrefutable. If quantifica- 
tion, in the logical sense of 'distribution' does reside in the 
predicate ; if the predicate may be either ' distributed ' or 
* undistributed * ; and if the ' distribution ' or ' non-distribution ' of 
the predicate is as important as Traditional Logic says it is; 
then it seems to me beyond the pale of discussion that it is 
desirable to state openly on the face of the proposition whether 
or not the predicate is distributed, and not to leave the distribution 
to be inferred from the quality of the proposition. 
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Harnilton's scheme, as far as it relates to the affirmative 
propositions, A and I, of Traditional Logic, is as follows; — 

1. The Toto-total— All A is all B. 

2. The Toto-partial — All A is some B. 

3. The Partitotal— Some A is all B. 

4* The Parti-partial — Some A is some B, 

and there is a corresponding series of ocgativcs. 

Now, it cannot be denied, that if the propositioa does in fact 
state the inclusion of the Subject in a class, or its exclusion from 
a class, these alternatives are possible, and do give us more insight 
into the meaning of the proposition, —do state more clearly the 
relation of predicate to Subject — than the mere statement All A 
(or some A) is B. Logicians find, ho^^-cvcr, that when the negative 
series is examined, it leads to self-contradiction and absurdities; 
and for this reason they reject the Hamiltontan scheme of' 
quantification of the predicate. They do not rcoofniae, however, 
that that scheme is a strictly logiod extension and applicatioo of 
their own doctrine ; and that if it is rejected, their own d ixtrin a 
roust go with it. If an hypothesis, when strictly applied, leads to 
absurdity and self-contradiction, the logical conclitsioa is that the 
bypothests is erroneous. No Logic but Traditional Logk would 
allow us, in such a case* to retain the h>*pothcsis with respect to 
the cases it covers, and reject it with respect to the cases it does 
not cover. The Ptolemaic hypothesis of cr}*stal sphervs accounts 
perfectly for the movements of the &xed stars; but when applied 
to the movements of the planets and comets, it breaks down, and 
is found inefficient Would astronomers, then, be justified in 
retaining it in the case of the stars, and rejecting it as £sr as the 
planets and comets are concerned ? No practical reasooer woold 
countenance such a proceeding iot a moment; but this ts whnt 
Logicians do with respect to the quantiftcatton of the predicate. 

Consideration of other propositions also destroys the scheme of 
quantity enunciated by Traditional Logic 'Ccaar was killed bf 
Brutus.' Neither the Subject nor the Predicate b a dasa, and 
neither, therefore, can very well be considered ' distriboted/ By 
some logician^ the prapontioa is regudod as a Universal, sincn 
the Predicmte refers to the whole of the Subject : but m the ftnt 
place, as already shown, in every particular proposition, tfao 
Predicate refers to the whole of the Subject; and in the 
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it is incongruous and anomalous to speak of the whole of Caesar 
being killed. We do not think of Casar, in this connection, as a 
whole composed of parts. We think of him as an individual ; and 
if we think of Casar as a whole, we do not, unless we are logiciansj 
think of killcd-by-Brutus as a class or as an attribute. The proposi- 
tion certainly does not express, as Traditional Logic asserts that 
it does, that Caesar was one of the class of persons killed by Brutus. 
It expresses, not the inclusion of Csesar in a class, but that Caesar 
underwent an experience — that he,as patient, suffered an experience 
at the hands of the agent, Brutus. Some logicians, recognising 
these difficulties, relegate the singular proposition to a separate 
class, that is neither Universal nor Particular ; but then the logical 
scheme of quantity falls to the ground. 

My view is that quantity is not vital in reasoning. In Traditional 
Logic, in which all reasoning consists in inclusion in classes, or 
exclusion from classes, quantity is, of course, of paramount import- 
ance ; but to a Logic which looks at reasoning by and large, and 
reasons of relations of all orders, of which the relations of class 
inclusion and exclusion form but a small minority, quantity is of 
less importance. 

But if quantity is to be admitted into reasoning at all, it must 
be admitted freely, and in all its kinds, and degrees, and varieties. 
To admit the two quantities, All and Some, and to exclude all 
other quantities, every one of which is quite as imfx^runt as these, 
and quite as frequently employed in argument, is monstrous, and 
cannot be allowed. Nothing but the blind infatuation with which 
logicians regard the syllogism, would render such a course possible; 
and it speaks loudly for the strength and depth of this infatuation, 
that the multitude of quantities other than AH and Some should 
have been ostracised by Logic for so many generations. The time 
is come, however, to break down this absurd restriction. 



CHAPTER VI 

HEW DOCTRINE OF QUANTITY 

4(^Y view of quantities is as follows :— 

Terms, whether quantitative or qualitative, maybe cootetnplated 
intrinsically, that is to say, without regard to any term of tbeoClMr 
kind ; and thus regarded, arc susceptible of quantity ; the quantity 
of quantitative terms being difFereot in kind from the quantity of 
qualitative terms. 

Or terms of either kind may be contemplated in usociAlioQ 
with a term of the other kind, as follows : — 

Quantitative terms may be contemplated with retpect to th« 
qasditics they possess ; and, thus contemplated* become tosoepdfab 
of classiAcation. 

Qualitative terms, on the other hand, may bcGootcmplated wttk 
respect to the concretes they qualify ; and. thttsoootenpfaUed. they 
form the means of classification. 

It follows that our task is first to investigate tba quantity of 
quantitative terms, then the quantity of qoaUtfttive tenns, and tbea 
to investigate the means of classification, and the process of 
classification. 

Quantitative terms are either individuals or classes, each of 
which has its characteristic intrinsic qiiantit>', but both these kinds 
of quantity have the common character of cJCtcosity, and the two 
tnay be considered together as Extensive quantities. 

Qua]itati\'e terms are either abstracts or attributes, each of whidit 
again, has its characteristic intrinsic quantity, but both kinds of 
qttantity have the common character of intensity or degree, and 
the two may be considered together as Intensive or Gr«doate 
quantities. 

Extensive quantity if. then, of two kinds, one of which is 
applicable to individuals only, while theyareregarded as individuals, 
and are not compared, or grouped, or contrasted, or associated, 
with other tadividuahk Thtn regarded, an indtvidnal is sosoeptible 
of ooatempbtioa as a whole cj o mpu ee d of parts, and we may ooa- 
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centrate our attention on the whole, or on a part, or on whole and 
part in association, or on parts associated together. When con- 
templated as a whole, without regard to its parts, a thing is an 
individual, or unit, and its quantity is Singular; when contem- 
plated with respect to its parts it is a Composite individual, and 
is susceptible of a quantity that is no longer Singular, but that for 
want of a better name I call Massive quantity. 

The other kind of Extensive quantity is applicable to individuals, 
contemplated, not singly, but with respect to other individuals, 
associated together in one or more classes. Such Extensive 
quantity is Numerical quantity. 

Intensive quantity also is of two kinds, according as it is 
applicable to Abstract or to Attributive quality. Abstract quality 
is in a sense absolute — in the sense, that is, that abstract quality is 
absolved from its connection with any concrete but itself, and is 
contemplated alone. Attributive quality, on the other hand, is 
always related to the concrete by which it is manifested, and there- 
fore may be termed relative. It must be admitted, however, that 
absolute and relative, in this connection, mean little, if anything 
more than abstract and attributive. 

The complete scheme of quantity will therefore be as follows : — 



TABLE II. 
Scheme of Quantity. 



; Quantitative term refers to indi- 
viduals — 

Singly, and contemplated ... 
As not composite ... 
As wholes composed of parts 

Grouped in classes, and 

Unspecified as to Discrimination 

Specified as taken ... 

I ndiscriminately 

Discriminately ... 
The Qualitative term refers to quali- 
ties — 

Regarded as to their degree in 

Abstracts 

Attributes 

N.L. 



Kind of Quantity, 
Extensive. 
Singular. 
Unit. 
Massive. 
Class. 

Indesi^nate. 
Designate. 
Collective. 
Distributive. 



Intensive. 
Absolute degree. 
Relative degree. 
G 
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Qualities, regarded with respect to the 
concretes they qualify are 

Either 

Or 

Individuals regarded with respect to 
the qualities they manifest, con- 
stitute 

Either 

Or ... ... ... ... ... 

^jv ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 



COUPRCUBHSIVE. 

Common. 
Proper. 



A Class of iodtvidoaU. 
AClassoTckflMS. 
Classes within a class. 



This is the proper logical order, but Traditional Logic gives such 
enormous preponderance to the Distributive quantity, thaU in order 
to bring my scheme into comparis«)n and contrast with that of 
Traditional Logic, it will be desirable to bow m>'self in the House 
of Rimmon, and rearrange the Extensive quantities so as to take 
the Distributive before the Singular and the Collective. The onler 
in which these quantities will be taken is thercibre as follows:— 



TABLE III. 

EXTBNStVK QUANTrrtES. 



The Quantitative term refers to indi- 
viduals— 

Grouped in classes and 

UnspeciBed as to discrimination... 
Specified as to discrimination and 

Dtscriminatcly 

Indiscriminately 

Singly and contemplated as 
Wlioles composed of parts 
Individuals without regard to com* 

pOSltHOQ ••• ••• ••■ ••« 



QmmHfy, 

EZTBNStVS* 

Class. 

Indesignate. 
Designate. 

Distributive. 
Collective. 
Singular. 
Massive. 

Unit. 



Extensive quantities refer to individual things, either singly, 
or aggrci^atcd into classes by the possessioa of some commos 
quality. The daas is of course oofioeptoal; that is to say, 
when we speak of things being grouped, or associated, or 
aggregated, together in classes, we do not mean that the things 
are gnniped or associated tog et h er in physical propinqnit)* ; 
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we mean that they are regarded or contemplated together by 
the mind, as alike in some respect. Similarly, all logical quanti- 
ties are conceptual. They are aspects of things. They are ways 
of looking at things ; and, as the same thing may be looked at 
from different aspects and contemplated with respect to different 
qualities, so it may have different quantities, according to the 
mode of contemplation. 

When we contemplate individual things as grouped together in 
classes, we may contemplate them in two ways as thus grouped. 
We may contemplate them in the class discriminately, or one 
by one, preserving their separateness from one another, and 
saying what we have to say of them of each and every indvidual 
in the class. Thus contemplated, they arc contemplated dis- 
tributively, and the quantity is the Distributive Extensive. But 
we may contemplate them otherwise. We may contemplate 
them indiscriminately, without distinguishing one from another, 
or keeping them separate in thougiit ; and then whatever predi- 
cation is made about them is made of all taken together in 
bulk or in the mass, and is not true of each and every one. 
Thus contemplated, the individuals are contemplated collec- 
tively, and the quantity is the Collective Extensive. In * Every 
one of the books is a first edition * the Subject term is Dis- 
tributive. In * Ail the books together cost £300' the Subject 
term is Collective. 



The Indesignate Quantity. 

An indesignate quantity is, strictly speaking, no quantity. In 
many propositions no quantity is designated, either in the Subject 
or in the Object term ; and, as Traditional Logic cannot con- 
struct an argument with unquantified propositions, such propo- 
sitions have always been to it a stumbling block. In such 
propositions as 'The weather is fine/ * Beauty is skin deep,' 
* The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love,' there is no 
quantity in either term. This being so, what can Traditional 
Logic do, since it cannot construct an argument with an 
unquantified proposition ? The obvious expedient, and one 
that is adopted by many cautious logicians, is to refuse to such 
propositions any place in Logic. Such logicians are wise in 
their own generation, for they evade an insuperable difficulty. 
That the price paid for this relief is such a narrowing and 
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restriction of the province of Logic as reduces it to incfBcienqr 
in a large field of reasoning, is a consideration that has new 
troubled logicians. Indeed, there is no reason why it should 
trouble them in this case; for, when all ModaU arc excluded; 
when all propositions not expressed b>* the copula are excluded ; 
and when all quantities but All and Some are excluded ; the 
diminution, by the exclusion of the Indestgnate oat of the 
attenuated remnant that is left, Is really of htde oooaoimcaoe. 
When a man's arms and legs have been amputated, it mikss tittlB 
difference to him to lose one of his eara ; and the difficulty of 
bringing the Indcsignate proposition into the scheme of Tra- 
ditional Logic is so great, that those logicians arc wisest who 
exclude this proposition altogether. 

Other logicians, however, admit it ; and the diflkalty of 
deciding whether it is Universal or Particular is neatly sur- 
mounted, by some logicians making it Particulaft and ocben 
making it Universal, A third class dechire that it is Univeml 
in some cases and Particular in others; while a foorth decide 
that the indcsignate quantity results from carelenoeM on the 
part of the proposer, who might have investi^ted and decUred 
the quantity of the indcsignate Subject, but ^ed to do so. 

In my view, the Indesignate term is neither UniveraU nor 
Particular, bat Indesignate. It remains indesignate antil its 
quantity is designated, and it is just as capable of entering 
into arifomenta and of forming the basis of sound and valid 
conclusions as are propositions that are specifically and deftnitdy 
qaantified. If I say ' The poor arc discontented * or * Traditional 
Logic is unduly restricted,* my statement must go for what it is 
worth; and any conclusion I may draw from it must be as 
indesignate in quantity as the premiss from which I started ; but 
as long as it remains indesignate throughout the argument, and 
appear! indesignate in the conclusion, the argunent and the 
conclusion are. as Car as quantity is concerned, perfectly sound ; 
and it is just as tasy, just as logical, just as permissible, to 
argoe from an indcsignate, as from a definitely qiuuitifiod 
proposition. 



The poor are always with tis ; 

The poor are dtsconlentod ; 

The discontented are ahmyi with us. 
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Beans are indigestible ; 
She gave him beans ; 
' . She gave him what is indigestible. 

These are perfectly valid arguments. In the second the 
Predicate, and in the first both the Subject and Predicate of the 
conclusion are indesignate ; and in both arguments the middle 
term is indesignate in both premisses. Yet the arguments are 
vahd, and why ? Because the term which is indesignate in the 
premiss remains indesignate in the conclusion. The Indesignate 
term is neither Universal nor Particular. It is, and it remains 
throughout the argument, Indesignate. 



The Designate Quantity. 



^m If a Class term is preceded by a sign of quantity, it becomes 

^ a Designate term, for the sign designates the quantity that is to 
be attached to the term. As already stated, Designate terms are 
of two kinds, Distributive and Collective, the Distributive 

I referring discriminately and separately to every member of the 
class, and the Collective term referring indiscriminately to all the 
members of the class taken together in the lump, In either case, 
the class designated by the sign of quantity may be regarded as a 
whole, without reference to any larger class of which it is a part ; 
or it may be regarded as part of a larger class. In the first case, 
the quantity is called universal; in the second, it is called 
particular. Thus far, the statements made are true of both the 

I Distributive and the Collective terms, but from this point they 

H must be considered separately. 

^V The Distributive Quantity. 

1 This is practically the only quantity treated of by Traditional 

^ft Logic. It is true that most logicians mention the Collective 
^^m term, and point out the difference between it and the Distributive. 
H It is true that, in modern times, logicians have admitted the 
Singular quantity as a possible subject of predication and argu- 
ment. It is true that, under the name of the Substantial 
term, a logician here and there has shown that he is aware of 
the Uniform quantity ; but beyond a bare mention, or a very 
perfunctory description, these quantities receive no consideration or 
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examination at the hands of logicians. No logician known to 
recognises that the Collective quantity as well as the Distributive 
is divisible into the Universal and the Particular: no k)gictan of 
recent times discusses the nature of the Individual, or is aware of 
more than two kinds of Individual. Ever>' logician confuses the 
Aggregate individual with the Collective class, and both with the 
Uniform individual ; and no logician has ever yet recognised that 
there is on Intensive quantity as well asa Numerical quantity; nor 
has any logician regarded the Comprehensive quantity as one of 
the quantities of terms, or relegated it to its proper place in Lofic. 
To all intents and purposes, the logical scheme of quantity ii 
limited to the Distributive quantity alone. 

Nor docs the irrational limitation of the logical scheme of 
quantity end here. Logic divides the Distributive quantity into 
the Universal and the Particular, and then sits do>vn contentedly 
in the belief that the last word has been aaid. and that no further 
division is acquired. It does not appear to have dawned ttpoo 
the minds of logicians that any further division is possible or 
practicable, or that there are, in bet, any other quantities of terms 
tlian the bare Universal and the bare Particular; or any other 
signs of quantity than All and Some. Of the three x-arieties of 
the Universal it knou's but one; of the innumerable claswt» Mb* 
classes, varieties and sub->-ancties of the I^uticakr quantity. 
Traditional Logic knows not one. 

The following is the skeleton Table of Distributi\x quantities: 



TABLE IV. 
DirrtiBUTivi QuAKTmss. 



Rfffr€m4 of Ttrm, 

The Distributive term refers to all 
the individuals in a class dis- 
criminatcly, or one by one, and 
regards the class as 

A wholct and refers to the 

individuals 

SimultajMOttsiy 

In torn 

At Fandom 

Part of a IsfX^ class 



Sign, QiMMNIy. 



Distrihnlive. 



AU 

Every 

Each 

Any 

Soma 



Universal* 
Simultaneous. 



Alternate. 
Particular. 



UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTIVE QUANTITY 
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The Universal Distributive. 

When all the individuals in a class, regarded as a whole class, 
are referred to discriminately, or one by one, the quantity is the 
Universal Distributive, and the sign of this quantity is All. The 
Universal Distributive quantity is, however, itself a class, and 
includes three separate individuals, £is follows : — 

The Simultaneous Universal quantity is characterised by the 
sign Every. This is the Universal of Traditional Logic, and the 
only Universal known to that body of doctrine. When Traditional 
Logic uses the sign All, it means Every one, and has not, until 
lately, recognised that * All ' includes three different meanings. 
The Universal Distributive term refers to all the individuals in a 
class taken discriminately, or one by one ; but things can be taken 
one by one in different ways. If two things are on the table, we may 
take one in each hand simultaneously, and then we take every one 
of them. If there were fifty things on the table, and we were 
Briareus, we could lift them all, simultaneously and separately, 
and then we should lift every one of them ; and the universal 
lifting is the Universal of Traditional Logic- Or without lifting 
them, we may contemplate them simultaneously, and make the 
same predication simultaneously of each separate one, and still we 
contemplate and speak of every one. 

But there is another way of taking them one by one, besides 
taking them simultaneously. We may lift theni one by one in 
turn, taking them one after the other until all are lifted ; or we 
may contemplate or speak of them one by one in turn, going on 
until all have been thus contemplated or predicated of; and in 
this case we deal with each one. By Each we mean one by one 
in turn uiitil all have been taken. If we take each, we may not arrest 
the process until the tale is complete : we must go on to the end. 
Any predication made about each is not true unless it includes all . 

But a predication made about every individual of a class is tnie 
of any one of them taken at random ; and vice versdt what is true 
of any one of them, is true, as far as the class likeness extends, of 
any other, and of every other. If we select one, as we must if we 
take them in turn, then we arc not entitled, until we have selected 
every other one, to predicate of all what is predicable of that 
selected one ; because the very fact that it was selected raises a 
presumption that it was in some respect different from the rest. 
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But if we take one at random, the very fact that it is so taken 
indicates the absence of any difference between it and the rest, and 
what is predicable of one taken at random is prcdicable, as far as 
the claPs likeness extends, of every other. Hence Any one, though 
it refers ostensibly to an individual only, is in practice a si^ of 
the Universal. This, which we may call the Alternative Universal^ 
is very closely akin to the Representative Individual * Any pen 
is useful * has very nearly the same meaning as * A pen is a useful 
thing.' It has not quite the same meaning, however, as will be 
shown when we examine the Representative Individual. 

These, then, are the three varieties of the Universal qnantit)*; bat 
though they are here explained in detail in connection v^ith the Dis- 
tributive quantity, it must be clearly understood that the Universal 
is not restricted to the Distributive quantity, but is common to it 
with the Collective quantity and the Unified Individual. The 
Collective quantity, however, has but one form of Universal. 

Thb Particui^r Distributive, 

If Traditional Logic lumps together not merely the three v'arieties 
of the Distributive Universal, but the Collective and some fomtf 
of the Individual ; if it makes no distinction between things so 
different as the Aggregate and the Corporate Individuals; if it it 
blind to Intensive quantity and deaJ to Indesignate quantity, we 
Dead not be surprised that it fails to distinguish aoiiM of tha 
varieties of the particular Distributive, for the characteritttioo of 
some of them is subtle and elusive; but that Lofk sboitld &0 
todisdnguish or acknowledge any variety whatever of the 
Particalar, except, tn a halting way, one additional meaning d 
'Some,' is really portentous, and calls to mind Dr. Johntools 
saying with respect to Thomas Sheridan. ' Sherry is dull. Sir, 
naturally dull ; but he must have taken great pains to b eco me 
what we see him. Such an excess of stupidity is not in nature.* 
Logicians are blbd to the obviotis, naturally blind ; but they ratist 
have taken great pains not to see some at least of the varieties of 
the Particular. Such an excess of unobsemUion is not in nature. 

A Particular Distributive term refcn disctiminatelv to the indi- 
vidoals in a class ; but the class b rvgarded, not as a whole, but 
as part of a larger and including class. Now, in examiiitng the 
Universal term, we have already found that the individuals compoa- 
iag a clasa may* when contemplated discriminatcly, or one by 
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be contemplated simultaneously, or successively, or alternately; 
and this is equally true whether the class they compose is or is not 
part of a larger class. But when the individuals compose a class 
within a larger class, the double composition offers us more ways 
of contemplating them than when they are regarded as forming a 
primary class only. The individuals composing the subordinate 
class, or sub-class, may be grouped together in the mind, and con- 
templated either with respect to the larger or including class, or 
with respect to other sub-classes within that including class. 

Every quantity has its appropriate sign, which, when prefixed to a 
term, determines the quantit}^ of the term ; and every such sign is 
the answer to a question that may be put with respect to the quantity 
of the term. The following Table gives a fairly complete list of 
the Particular Distributive quantities, together with a specimen 
sign of each. 

TABLE V. 
Particular Distributive Quantities. 



^ 



Reference of Term, 
The Particular Distributive term 
refers discriminately to all the 
individuals in a class, regarded 
as part of a larger class, and 
contemplates them 
Simultaneously 

As to their number .. 
As to their proportion 
to the whole 
Successively as to their 

order ... 

Alternatively 

with respect to the 

whole 
with respect to other 

parts 

wnth respect to one 

another 

Indefinitely ... 
Definitely 
with respect to the 
purpose in hand ... 



Quantity, Specimen Sign, 



Enumerative 



Proportional 



Ordinal 



Residual 



Many. 



Most. 



The first. 



The rest. 



Comparative 


More. 


Selective 




Indefinite 


Certain. 


Demonstrative 


This. 



■ 



: 



Purposive 



Enough. 
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Each of these quantities is a class, and includes tevenJ distinct 
sub-classes ; and most of the subclasses arc again divisible into 
varieties and sub-varieties* of which the individual members are, 
in many cases, indefinitely numerous. The Enumeiative, the 
Proportional, the Ordmal, the Comparative, and tbc Indefinite 
Selective, have each their Indefinite, Semi-definite, and Definite 
sub-classes. The Residual quantity is divisible into the Untvcml 
Residual, and the Particular Residual ; and has as many varieties 
of these as has the whole class. The Demonstrmtive qttanttty is 
divisible into Appropriative and Repudiative, and each of these 
into Singular and Plural ; and the Purposive quantity i% divisible 
into the Suitable and the Unsuitable, the latter being agam sub- 
divided. The total number of Particular quantities is tbcrekm 
indefinitely multitudinous. 

The weary student will be disquieted to learn that the varietiw 
enumerated above by no means exiiaust all the recognisable and 
distinguishable varieties of the Particular Distributive qoantit)'. 
Every particular quantity is further susceptible of three Forms, in 
addition to the unqualified, vague or Indesagaate form that alooe 
has hitherto been referred to. The three additional Forms are 
the Minimal, the Maximal, and the Exact 

The Minimal form of a quantity fixes that quantity as a 
minimum, below which the quantity does not extend, but fixes no 
maximum, and leaves it uncertain whether the part referred to in 
the term, does or does not extend beyond the minimum, and even 
to the whole class. Ttie signs of the minimum are ' not less than * 
and 'at least/ and the indefinite ' Some at least* fixes a minimum, 
in this case an indefinite minimum, to the quantity to which the 
term refers, but leaves the maximum in doubt, and lets it bo 
vodcntood that the quantity may, for aught it ezpttsses^ extend 
to the whole class. 

The Maximal form of a quantity has the opposite effect It 
fixes as a maximum the quantity referred to by tlic term, bat 
leaves the minimum uncertain. It gives us the assurance that the 
quantity is not more than is expressed by the tcnn, but gives us 
DO nsaorance that it is as many, or even that there are any at alL 
The rign of the maximum is * Only.' or * Not more than,' to whicb 
it nay be neoessaryf in some cases* for the sake of greater pn- 
eisioo, to add * If any/ The indefinite 'Some only if any' 
postttvely fixes the maxtmum at some, and assores as that it is 
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not all; but it fixes no minimum, and the 'Some' may be an 
inappreciably small number, or even none at all. 

The Exact form of a quantity fixes both the maximum and the 
minimum, and assures us, first, that the quantity does not extend 
to all, nor to any more than the quantity expressed, and second, 
that the whole of the quantity expressed is certainly within the 
reference of the term, which, therefore, does not, as the maximal 
form does, or may, express a vanishing quantity. The indefinite 
quantity cannot be expressed in its exact form by any sign less 
cumbrous than 'Some certainly, but some only,' or 'Some only, 
but certainly some'; in other quantities, however, it admits of 
much neater expression, and there are several forms of quantity 
in which the quantity itself and its form can be expressed in a 
single word. 

Out of the three primary kinds of quantity enumerated in 
Table II,, p. 8i, Traditional Logic selects the Extensive, and 
expHcitly or implicitly declares that we can reason of no other. 
Out of the two kinds of Extensive quantity, Logic selects one, the 
Class-quantity, and, though Logic does not now declare that we 
can reason of no other, there was a time when it did make this 
declaration, and it now gives no more attention to the Singular 
quantity than is barely decent. Out of the two kinds of Class- 
quantity, Logic selects one, the Designate, and proclaims its 
inability to reason of the other. Out of two kinds of Designate 
quantity, Logic selects one, the Distributive, and though it goes 
so far as to admit the existence of the other, Logic does not allow 
that this other, the Collective quantity, is susceptible of sub- 
ordinate quantities. The two primary kinds of Distributive 
quantity, the Universal and the Particular, are, indeed, dis- 
tinguished by Logic, but here its discrimination ends, or almost 
ends. Of the three kinds of Universals, Logic uses but one, 
though it is aware of the existence of the other two ; and of the 
eight classes of Particular Distributive quantities, each with its 
sub-classes and varieties, Logic knows nothing at all. 

Logic selects one form of one variety of one kind of the 
Particular quantity, and explicitly excludes another form of this 
variety; while of all other kinds, with their varieties and forms, 
incalculably numerous though they are, Logic is profoundly 
ignorant. It never recognises their existence, and apparently has 
never realised or imagined that they do or can exist. Out of 
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them all, Lof^c selects the Minimal Indefinite Enumerativc, tsd 
declares that this is the only Particular quantity of which we do 
or can reason. It would be nearer the mark to say that it is the 
quantity of which we reason least often. It is clear that if we are 
to restrict our statements and reasonings to All and Somcv we 
must divest these stateinents and reMOnfngs of all prednon and 
definitencss, and can reach none but vague conclusions. That the 
reasonings of Logic are but vague must he apparent to everyooe 
who has ever opened a book on the subject. The first thiaf 
with respect to these reasonings that strikes a new cocner is that 
they seem to have so little practical application; and when he 
seeks the reason for this detachment and aloofness bom prmcticftl 
affairs, he finds it in the indefinileness of the Particular quantity 
that alone is used. In the practical statements and reasooings of 
daily life, we do not restrict our dealings to ' Some' We nerer 
do and never ought to employ this quantity if it is possible to use 
one more definite. In our household and family affairs, in 
business and professions, in Parliament, in the pulpit, in the sbop» 
the factory, the mine, and the railway, in work and in phy. ivv 
never, if we can help it, use the indefinite ' Some.* What sort of 
a world would it be, how much business could be transacted, bow 
many things could be done, if assertion and reasoning were 
limited to All and Some ? * A house to lei, with some rooms in it. 
some distance from some town in some coonty. rent some pounds 
per anntun, Care from London some money, distance some miles. 
The trains ran sometimes, and the joaroey takes some time." 
' Please sell me fotne shares in some stodai and boy me sons 
shares in some other stocks. My addrem is some nmnber ia soms 
street in some town.' ' He is sure to be elected, for tboo^ 
some voters arc pledged to vote for his adversary, some have 
promised to vote for bim.' 'I am not in yoor debt, for though it 
is tnis that I owed >-ou some money hut week, I paid yoQ 
yesterday all I had.' ' Since some people live to fifty, and some 
live to a hundred, it ts evident that the same nnmber of people 
live to a hundred as live to fifty.* No ? Do >'ou donbt ? WeQ* 
you may perhaps have reason, bat Logic has no terras to express 
dtfiereoces of quantity more precise than that between All sod 
SomSt and therefore in natters of such extreme exactitude it 
would be unfair to expect guidance from Logic. * An excurskm 
train will start far some place next week, at some time in the 
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day, and the return fare will be some shillings.* * Ample provision 
has been made for the party, for some people are coming and 
some food has been provided/ Are these the modes of statement 
and reasoning that are in use ? 

* And slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.' 

Do we understand Some slimy things, or All slimy things ? and 
did they crawl with Some legs, or with All legs ? and if with 
Some, did they necessarily crawl with some-at-least-and-perhaps-ali 
legs? 

' From that hour he never put pen to paper,* Some pen or all 
pens ? Some paper, or some at least, it may be all paper ? 

Let us try how the General Confession looks in logical terms: — 
'We have erred and strayed from some, it may be all, of thy 
"ways, like some, it may be all, lost sheep. We have followed 
' too much some or all the devices and some or all the desires of 
' our own hearts. We have offended against some, it may be all, 

* of thy holy laws. We have left undone some, it may be all, of 
'those things that we ought to have done, and we have done 

* some, it may be all, of those things that we ought not to have 

* done. And there is no health in us. But thou, O Lord, have 
' mercy upon some and perhaps all of us/ &c. These are the 
terms in which we ought to express ourselves if we follow strict 
logical form. 

But Logic is not content with excluding from its purview all 
Particular distributives except the indefinite Some. We have 
seen that there are three forms of Some — the miminal form, Some 
at least; the maximal form, Some only; and the exact form, 
Some certainly, but not all, or Some at least, but some only. To 
these may possibly be added a fourth, viz. : — * Some, but I do not 
say whether some at least or some only.' Of these three and 
possibly four. Logic selects the first, drives the second out of 
its precincts, and does not recognise the existence of the third. 
Why Logic should take to its bosom * Some at least,' pitch 

* Some only' neck and crop out of the house, and wilfully shut its 
eyes to the exact ' Some,' it is difficult to conjecture. Logicians 
make it a grave charge against Sir William Hamilton, that he has 
polluted the virgin purity of the logical Some, by befouling it with 
the hateful meaning Some only; but for the exclusion of the 
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maximal Some only. Logic gives neither rhyme nor retioa« And 
there is no reason for it. There can be no reason. ' Some ooly * 
is a quantity as useful, as accurate, as frequently eaiployed« as 
capable of entering into statement and reasoning, as 'Scene at 
least/ and its exclusion from Logic is utterly unwarrantable. 

If Some were drowned, Logic declares that all may have been 
drowned, and will not admit the possibility that some must haire 
been saved ; nor will it allow us to count on the probabtltty that 
some may have been saved, for this is a modal, and modak ara 
excluded from Logic. I aver, on the contrary, that if some only 
were drowned — a possibility that Traditional Logic will not 
admit — then it is certain that some were not drowned ; and the 
anxiety of us, wlio arc not logicians, as to the £ste of Some at 
least of the party, is relieved ; bnt logicians must still remain in 
anxious uncertainty. We, who are not logicians, know that, if 
logicians recognise some modes of argument only, and aooie 
Particular quantities only, it is certain that there are other modes 
of argument and other Particular quantities that logicians are not 
aware of; but logicians themselves are precluded by their tmn 
rules from drawing this inference, or making this admiasaan. They 
claim that as they are acquainted with Some modes of argument 
and Some particolar quantities, and as Some has, in Logic, but the 
one meaning of ' Some, it may be all,* the modes of argument and 
the quantities with which they are acquainted nsay be all tbsn 
are. We know better, but we cannot convince a logictaa of Us 
error, for to him every Some is potentially AIL 

If Some aquatic anin^ab at least are fish, 
And Fish arc the only onimah that have true fins, 
then Logic permits and compels us * to draw the conclusion that 

Some aquatic animals at least have true fins ; — 
and leaves us groping in the dark as to the rest of aquatic animals. 
But if Some aquatic animals only are fish* 
And Fish are (he only animals that posscM true fins* 
then common sense allows and compels ns to conclode that 
Some aquatic animals do not possess true fins. 
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VARIOUS MEANINGS OF 'SOME' 

This conclusion Logic forbids us to draw. Such an argument, 
such a conclusion, is illicit, illogical, illegitimate, and impossible. 
Why? 

If logicians know of some particular quantities only, then they 
do not know all particular quantities ; then there are some 
particular quantities of which they are ignorant ; then their 
knowledge of particular quantities is imperfect, it is defective : 
and then there are quantities of which they do not know. These 
are all valid inferences from the premiss, but logicians are happily 
ignorant of them, and doubly ignorant ; for, in the first place, the 
premiss is inadmissible into Logic, and, in the second, the con- 
clusions are arrived at by a process unknown to Traditional Logic. 
They are Immediate Inferences, but none of them is a converse, 
an obverse, a contra-positive, or an inverse. 

If one particular quantity only is to be chosen to represent 
them all, the indefinite Some is the best that could be chosen, for 
it may be made, with little difficulty, to cover nearly all the rest. 
Many, a few, a very few, one, two, most, few of, three more, 
twice as many, the rest, the others, the first, the last, certain, 
this, those, enough, too many, and so forth, may all be included 
under Some ; but apart altogether from these more definite 
interpretations, bare indefinite * Some ' is susceptible of twenty or 
thirty different meanings, as against the two that are recognised 
and the one that is used by Logic. 

* Some' may mean an indefinite and unselected number taken 
distributively ; or it may mean an indefinite but selected number 
taken distributively; or it may mean an indefinite unselected 
number taken collectively; or an indefinite selected number taken 
collectively ; or it may mean an indefinite proportion, either 
selected or unselected, and in either case taken distributively or 
collectively; or it may mean an indefinite ordinal number, 
selected or unselected, and taken distributively or undis- 
tributively; and in any case it may mean the particular Some 
minimally, maximally, exactly, or vaguely, that is, without 
specifying whether it is minimal, maximal, or exact. 



logical argument. I can only plead in cxtenuatioD that the Umits of Traditional 
Logic are so extremeiy narrow, that a mere amateur cannot be expected to 
make a buU's-eye at every shot. So few valid arguments are ' logical,' that 
one really ought to recognise that the more cogent an argument, the stronger 
the presumption that it is ' not logical.* 
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The exclusion from Traditional Logic of all these meaninfi, 
except one. of the indefinite Some, and of all the semi*definite and 
definite varieties of the particular quantity, in both the distributive 
and the collective quantities, and in all the three or four forma of 
this quantity, is not, however, as important as it seems at firet 
sight; for already, by excluding Modals, and all Ratios except the 
copula, Traditional Logic had so Darro%%ed the field of its 
operations as to deprive itself of almost all practical usefulncs; 
and the addition of one more unnecessary restriction makes do 
important difference. Logicians declare that they can make do 
reference to any part of a class without assuming that that part 
may be the whole. Well, if their minds arc so constituted that 
this is true of them, I have no more to say, except that tbey 
must not seek to impose the same reitrictioos upoo ocben^ 
whose minds are more capacious* The icstiictioosof Traditiopal 
Logic are so surprising, and are so discfepant from oommoci 
experience, that if it should declare that it can entertain no 
argument, and accept no conclusion, unless the premisses are 
written in red ink, or in black letter, I should accept the state- 
ment without a murmur, as true of lo^cians themselves, as 
long as they are engaged in reasonings that they axe pleased 
to call logical ; but I should not accept it, any more than I 
accept the exclusion of Modals, of Ratios other than ' b' or of 
Particular quantities other than ' Some at least,' as tnM of 
myself, or of reasoners in general, or of logicians th o m s i i W ea, 
apart from their books. 

The exclusion from Log:ic of all the semi-de&nite and definite 
Particular quantities» of all exact and maxtxnal ferms of qoantity, 
of the Residaal and Porpoatve quantities, not only deprives soch 
censonings as Logic can eSed, of ail precision, and thereSorc, in 
moat cases, of all practical nsrfolncss, but it also shuts out bom 
Traditbnal Logic an immense range of arguments that are in 
constant use. but that this Logic cannot compass, for want ol 
tonns in which to express them. When these sobordinato 
varieties of the Particular quantity are admitted into argument, 
it is found that the methods and principles of reasoning, as 
(brmolated by Traditional Logic, are not only defective, but also 
very errooeooa The rules of the Syllogism are applicable to 
deductivx reasoning so long only as that reasoning is oonfioed 
to the minimal iodolMUte distributive quantity* As soon as 
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other quantities are admitted into statement and argument, 
every one of the Canons of the Syllogism is found to be false, 
and ,the Square of Opposition is blown to pieces. It will 
be necessary, therefore, even at the cost of some tedium, to 
examine in detail each of the Particular quantities that has been 
enumerated. 
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PARTICULAR DtSTRIBtrnVS QUANTTmS 

TiiE Enumbrativb Quantity. 

When a term refers discriminatcly to all the indirkSoals in a 
class, regarded as part of a larger class, and contemplates them 
simultaneously with respect to their number, the quantity is 
Enumerative, and answers the question, How many ? 

The Enumerative quantity may be Indefinite. Semi-dcfinitc, or 
Definite. 

The IndffiniU Enumcrdh'tv. —The sign of this quantity b Some, 
which includes, not only the 'Some at least it may be all' of, 
Traditional Logic, but also * Some only, it may be nooe,* and ' 
certainly, but not all.' Of these, the minimal form, ' Sorae at 
least/ is sufficiently explained in the text books, and the exacti 
form. ' Some only, but some certainly,* has been examined oa 
previous page. It remains to consider the maximal form, 
only, and perhaps none.' This maximal indefinite is not very* 
often used, though the maximal scmi-dc&nite and definite. ' Few 
if any/ and *Not more than so many/ frequently occur in 
nasoning. The maximal quantity is an uncertain quantity. It 
may or may not exist ; and as its exbteoce is uncertain, it 
kad lo an ancertain conclusion. It is cxdikled from Traditii 
Logic* therefore, on the double ground, that it ts not * Some at 
kait ' aad that the propositioD into which it enters ttrnf be 
Its exclusion from Traditiooal Logic need not* boirefer» Undor 
from emplo>-iog it in statement and in reasoning. If Some on] 
and perhaps nooe were drowned, then it is certain that 
poesible that all, may have been saved. If some only and 
none of the meascngers arrived, some at least, and perhaps all, 
stopped or weie diverted on the way, and all the meassga 
not ddiveffed* If some only and perhaps none of the eggs 
out, some at least and perhaps all will be addled ; certainly 
will fMK hatch out ; there will be fewer chickens than eggs ; the 
wbok clutch may be a failure ; and the money paid for it will 
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What is the matter with these 



be partly or wholly wasted, 
inferences ? 



If There were some only and perhaps no days on which he 
played truant, 
And He was never punished unless he played truant> 
Then He was not punished ever^' day. 

If Some only and perhaps no logicians appreciate the defects 
of their Logic, 
And The defects of Traditional Logic are numerous and glaring, 
Then Logicians as a class must be blind. 

The Indefinite Enumerative quantity may qualify not the 
Subject-term only, but the Object-term, either instead of or 
together with the Subject-term, Vegetarianism is adopted by some 
men. Some rats were caught in some of the traps. This form of 
proposition is unknown to Traditional Logic, but the statements 
thus made are valid ; and valid arguments may be deduced from 
them. If vegetarianism is adopted by some men only, it is not 
adopted by all men. If some of the rats only were caught in some 
of the traps, all the rats were not caught in those traps ; and if 
some rats were caught in some only of the traps, there were other 
traps in which no rats were caught. 



If 

And 
Then 



If 

And 
Then 



Vegetarianism is adopted by some men, 

Vegetarianism is a faulty diet, 

A faulty diet is adopted by some men. 

Some rats were caught in some of the traps, 

All the traps were baited with cheese, 

Some rats were caught in traps baited with cheese. 



^V The Semi-definite Quantity. — Before entering on the 
examination of the Semi-definite Enumerative, it is neces- 
sary to consider certain features that are common to all 
semi-definite quantities. The first of these is the Emphatic or 
Unexpected form, the sign of which is * Such' or 'So.* * Such 
a great many,* ' So many,* ' Such a few,' * So few.' The mean- 
ing conveyed by the addition of this qualification of the semi- 
definite is that the quantity is unexpected. It surprises us that 
there should be so many or so few as we find. 

H 2 
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The next modification is more importaot. Eveiy semi-definite, 
like ever)' other quantity, exists in three fonns, the mininud, raaxi- 
mal, and exact. ThcschavcaJrcady been described; but in addition 
to differences of form, and differences of emphasis, there is a third 
way in which scmi-dcfinitc quantities may be classified. Tbey may 
be referred to a certain standard or medium, and may be arranfcd 
in sets, according as they reach* exceed, or fall short of this 
Standard. Moreover, the excess above the standard may be 
moderate or great, and the defect below it may be moderate or 
great, and this gives us a set of five degrees of semi-definite 
quantit>% to one of which every such quantity may be referred. 
The degrees may be made more numerous than this, but fi%^ are 
enough for most purposes. This set of degrees applies to every 
scmi-dcfinitc quantity, whether Enumcrative, Proportional* Com* 
parativc, Ordinal or Selective. Omitting intermediate and exott- 
sive degrees, the degrees of semi-definite quantity include : — 

The Maximative. 
The Magnative. 
The Medium. 
The Parvative. 
The Minimatrve. 

Combining these d^pves with the forms already dboorend, and 
omitting the Indestgnate form, we arrtve at the following table r^^ 



SBUI-DBFINITB EnUMBRATIVB QUANTITtSl. 

Minimal. Maxiw^. Exact 

Maximative ... 
Magnative 
Modmm ••• 

Parrative 
Minimative ... 

'A great many ' it a mtninul form, though, like other terms* it 
is often misused. It means certainly a large number, and posstUy 
all. ' A great many men are honest * states that certainly a large 
number of men axe honest* and for aught we know» all may be, 
' There are a grcAt many peopk on the cricket ground * is an 
inoofrect expftwion, ibr we know that the large number there are 
HOC all the people there are^ The quantity referred to is an rffirf. 



A great many 
(A) many 
A good many 
A few at least 


Few 


Very many. 

Many. 

A good naoy* 

A few. 


— 


Very few 


A very few. 
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though not a completely definite quantity. It means a large num- 
ber certainly, but not all. It means a large number, no less and 
no more ; and the proper sign of the exact semi-definite is not * a 
great many* but * very many.* *A great many specimens were 
damaged ' leaves in doubt whether all the specimens were or were 
not damaged, ' Very many specimens were damaged ' clears up 
this doubt, and assures us that there were a very few that were not 
damaged. 

The proper magnative minimal of this quantity is * A many/ 
which meant 'certainly many, and perhaps all*; but * A many' is 
unfortunately become a vulgarism, and its ostracism from polite 
speech deprives us of the means of expressing a useful distinction. 

No maximative or magnative quantity can be maximal. When 
we speak of a g^eat many or of very many, or of many, we never 
make the reservation ' Perhaps none.' This resen^ation is con- 
fined to quantities less than the medium. 

The sign of the medium semi-definite is * A good many.' It may 
be minimal or exact, but can scarcely be maximal. We can scarcely 
have occasion to speak of * A good many only, and perhaps 
none.' 

The parvative is the only degree that runs through all the forms, 
and the minimal form is a little incongruous, and is seldom 
employed. 'A few at least, and it may be all' is not often used or 
implied. In practice, the two forms arc the maximal, * Few/ mean- 
ing ' Few only, and perhaps none,' and the exact * A Few ' meaning 
* A few, neither more nor less.* If we do desire to express the 
minimal form, the addition of the article, which invests the 
quantity with positive character, and fixes it as ' certainly a few/ 
is not enough. We must add * at least/ which effectually adds the 
meaning * perhaps more or even all.' ' A few men at least are 
honest' leaves it possible that all men maybe honest. ' Few men 
are honest * denies that all are, and leaves it possible that there 
may be no honest men. * A few men are honest * declares that 
certainly a few, but not more than a few men are honest. 

The sign of the minimative Enumerative is * Very few'; and it is 
evident that this quantity can have no minimal form. * A few at 
least, it may be all ' is a possible, though not a very frequently used 
quantity ; but ' A very few at least, it may be all * is not a possible 
quantity. The addition of the ampliativc, ' Very,' at once fixes a 
maximal limit to the quantity, and prevents its encroachment 
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upwards^ just as, at the other end of the scale, the addition of the 
ampliative to Many fixes a minimal limit. * Very few * shoats ' noC 
many,* says ' few only/ and whispers ' perhapys none.' In this, as 
in the other cascs^ the addition of the article at once invests the 
quantity with positive character, minimiaei it, and is eqaivafeot to 
the addition of * certainly.* ' Very few * may mean * pcrlmps ttooe,' 
but ' A very few * means ' Certainly some, bat a very small nam- 
ber/ and is therefore exact in form. 

The degrees that have been enumerated are not all the de^^rcoa 
there arc Beyond ' A great many/ there are * A very great many/ 
' An enormous number/ and so on ; between ' A good many * and 
' A few • there arc * A good few ' ; and below * A very few* are * A 
ver>' few indeed,' * Extremely few,' and so on. 

It is onnccessary to insist upon the frequency with which the 
semi-defmite Enumerativc quantities enter into statement and 
argument. That is at once apparent to ever>'one ; bat it is deatr- 
able to point out and insist that there are many arguments for the 
construction of which the semi*definite cnumcrativcs are oeoeaary 
—arguments that cannot be effected except b\* means of tbeae qoBS* 
titles, and arguments that lead to conclusions utterly inacocasible to 
Traditional Logic. The following illustrate a few types of these 
arguments : — 

If there arc a great many books in the British Museum, then they 
most occupy a great deal of room, and it would take a \*effy long 
time to read them alL If very few modes of argtm>cnt are known 
to Traditional Logic, it does not know of many. If it is profilablo 
to keep a hen when it lays a few eggs, it will certainly he pratefafe 
to keep it when it kys many. If a good many peopk 90 out far 
wool, and come home shorn, this unpleaaant ezperienoe happme 
to more than a few people, and more than a few leave their wool 
behind them, and come home without it. 

If Many are called. 
And Few arc chosen, 
Then More arc called than arc chosen ; 
And Some who are called are not choaen. and some an both 
called and chosen. 

If Thcnr's many a slip twix't the cup and the Up, 
And Every such slip i% a disappointment. 
Then There are many dtaappo^UOHots in life. 
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If Many overladen ships go to sea, 
And Few ships are lost at sea, 
Then Some overladen ships reach port in safety ; 
And Overloading does not necessarily result in the loss of the 
ship. 

If Few birds are incapable of flying, 
And Few of these birds are destitute of wings, 
Then Very few birds are destitute of wings. 

If There are very many particular quantities, 
And Logic knows of very few particular quantities, 
Then There are many particular quantities of which Logic is 
ignorant. 



In the last example, it is the object-term that is semi-definitely 
quantified ; yet the argument is valid. 

The Definite Enumerative quantity is a cardinal number. Tradi- 
tional Logic always assumes, though the text books do not 
definitely state, that Logic has nothing to do with the cardinal 
numbers, which are supposed to be susceptible of mathematical 
reasoning only, and to be outside the province of Logic, This doc- 
trine, if it be a doctrine, is doubly erroneous. It is erroneous in sup- 
posing that numerical quantities are excluded from Logic, and it is 
erroneous in supposing that mathematical reasoning is distinct from 
Logical reasoning, and is not included in it. Stilt, although Logic 
is mistaken in supposing that its powers do not enable it to reason 
of numerical quantities, the numerical quantities of which Logic 
reasons are not the same as those employed in the reasonings of 
mathematics. Arithmetical numbers are doubly limited. They 
arc exact in form. Logical numbers, unless formally stated to be 
so, are not limited, either minimally or maximally. In Arithmetic, 
three, or thirty, or three hundred, means that number exactly, neither 
more nor less. No excess or deficiency is permitted, for if any 
were allowed, the operations of Arithmetic would be impossible. 
We could not satisfactorily add two and three together, or subtract 
two from three, if the two might be more or less than two, and the 
three less or more than three ; but in Logic, the statement that two 
men entered a house does not preclude the possibility that three men 
entered it, and necessarily implies that one man entered it. In 
Logic, a number means that number at least, or that number only ; 
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and if that number only, it may be that number exactly, or not moftt 
than that number. Since Mathematics cannot, except under very 
limited and rigidly defined conditions, reason of inexact DombcTB. 
such as more than seven, or fewer than hve, it follows, if numericml 
reasonings are excluded from LoKic* that there is a Aeld of reason- 
ing that is neither Mathematical nor LogicaL Wlicrc do nich 
arguments belong ? They belong to the New Logic here pro* 
pounded. 

If two men left the house, and three men entered it, Arithmetic 
assures us that the number of men in the houx was aagmentcd by 
one ; and in so concluding. Arithmetic tiranoniiif ftooocdingtoita 
lights, and within its limitations. Gimntiof Uw ■flnmptiona of 
Arithmetic, that two and three mean* respectively, two and three 
exactly, neither less nor more, Arithmetic is justified in coming 
to this conclusion. But such a conclusion would be wboUy 
unwarranted in Logic. Before Logic would be justified in coo* 
eluding that the number of men in the house was augmented 
by one, or u-as augmented at all. Logic must know whether 
the two men who left the house u^re two at least or two only, 
and whether the three who entered it were three only or three at 
least. 

If ten men entered the house and two men left it. Arithmetic 
assures us that eight remained iodoora. Bat if tea men only 
entered and two at least departed. Logic is not jottified in coo- 
eluding that any at all remained. The two at least may be the 
whole ten. 

If ten men at least entered the house, and eight men only left it, 
then Logic can tell us that two men at least remained in the 
house, a conclusion that is within the scope of Arithmetic also ; 
but Logic can conclude further, that more men entered the boose 
than left it, and this conclusion is beyond the capecity of 
Arithmetic 

If ten men at least entered the house, and not more than three 
left it. Logic can derive the cooclusioa that seven at least 
remained ; bat Arithmetic knows do such number as ' not 
than three,' and can derive do oondoaion from these 
If not more than ten men entered, and seven at least depefted» 
Ahihmetk can arrive at do result, but Logic can tell ns that there 
lemained in the boose not mote than three, aDd perhaps Dooe 
■talL 
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1?E Proportional Quantity, 

When the individuals in a class, regarded as part of a larger 
class, are contemplated discriminately with respect to their pro- 
portion to the whole of the larger class, the quantity thus 
contemplated is the Proportional quantity, which may be an 
indefinite, a semi-definite, or a definite proportion of the whole. 

The Indefinite Proportional. — This quantity, as well as the Indefi- 
nite Numerical, is signified by Some, and it is another disadvantage 
of this multiguous adjective that its enumerative meaning is not 
clearly distinguished from its meaning as a proportion of a class. 
It is true that it does not greatly matter, when * some ' is used, 
whether the * some ' is understood as enumerative or proportional, 
but it does matter that the constant use of * some * in both senses 
tends to confuse the two quantities, to obscure the differences 
between them, and to lead to the employment of more definite 
signs ambiguously. Generally, ' some ' simpliciter is enumerative. 
The proponional indefinite is signified by ' Some of the.' * Some 
men are honest' means that an uncertain number of the whole 
class of men are honest. * Some of the men* are honest means 
that an uncertain proportion of the men in a certain class are 
honest. The distinction is not made in Traditional Logic. 

The Semi-definite Proportional, — This is subject to the same forms 
and the same set of degrees as other semi-definite quantities. 



Semi-definite Proportional Quantities. 



Maximative 

Magnativc 
Medium 
Parvative 
Minimative 



Minimal. 

Nearly all 



Maximal, 



Most 
A moiety 
A few of 



Exact. 

— Nearly, but not 
quite all. 

— Most. 

— A moiety. 
Few of A few of. 
Scarcely any A very few oL 

It is scarcely necessary to go through these quantities and show 
that they answer generally to the description implied by their 
places in the table. The reader who has followed me thus far can 
do that for himself. The Proportional Parvative is, in its minimal 
I form, *A few of,' in its maximal form, 'Few of.' 'A few of 

I means 'certainly a small, and perhaps a large proportion, and it 
I maybe the whole.' 'Few of means 'A small proportion only, 
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and perhaps none/ Commonly, the posisibility of 'Few of' 
vanishing into none is emphasised by adding * if any/ but this is 
not necessary. ' Few of is already maximal. 

The use of the proportional quantity enables us to coodoct 
many ar^^umcnts and reach many conclusions that arc unattainable 
by Traditional Logic. If most men are honest, not only are all 
men not dishonest, but honest men are in the majority, and out- 
number dishonest men. If nearly all were drowned, it follows that 
a few of ihcra only, in fact scarcdy any, were saved ; and if nearly, 
but not quite all, were drowned, then a very few of them were 
certainly saved. 

If Nearly all people cao reasocit 
And Scarcely anyoiM learns logic» 
It follows that Most people reason without learning Lofic; 
And Ability to reARon does not depend oo 
knowledge of Logic 

If Most of those in the pit were ratnera. 
And Nearly all those in the pit were killed, 
Then Certainly some, and probably most« of the 
killed w«rc miners. 

If Most of the speakers vera tettoUlkf^ 
And Most of them were seosiblep 
Then There were some sensible teetotallers. 



The D^it* Propcriifm is. of course, a (lactkm. It b a half, 
two thirds, three fourths, or some other namerkal proportioci. 
Logic, of course, excludes such quantities, oo the grooDd that* 
lying within the domain of Mathematics, they are necessarily 
outside the realm of Logic; but in examining Enamcxatnre 
quantities, we found that the boundaries of Logic and Matbematka 
are not rigidly marked by the exclusion and inclusion of dcilntto 
numerical quantities. An ar^mcnt concerned with exact definite 
numertcal quantities, that is with ftgurasi whether into^ cr s or 
fmctioos, caoMlly limited in boih dtrectioQs,asid with nfoAla^ «Im^ 
is an arithmetical argument ; but many arguments contain 
JndsftnilB pro p or ti onal aa wnll aa definita proportioanl 
and nnuiy contain inonct bs wdl as eaad propo rti ons; and 
mixed arguments belong to Logic, Just as those which contain a 
mixture of definite and indefinite integers t>elong to Logic I 
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aver that if two thirds of the company at least were drunk, then, 
according to the New Logic here propounded, not half of them 
were sober. Traditional Logic, in order to reach this conclusion 
firom this premiss, must call in the aid of a Mathematician ; and 
the Mathematician is entitled to say * Mind your own business. 
'* Not half* is not a mathematical quantity. The argument is not 
arithmetical, but logical. See ye to it, for I will be no judge of 
such matters.' 

In Arithmetic, two thirds, three fourths, nineteen twentieths, 
and so forth, are exact fractions of an integer ; in Logic, they are 
classes, each containing some definite proportion, that may be 
exact or inexact, of a larger class. In Arithmetic, each fraction is 
an exact form, and no maximal or minimal form is known : but in 
Logic, two thirds may be two thirds exactly ; or it may be two 
thirds at least, and perhaps all; or it may be two thirds only, and 
perhaps less or none. If at least two thirds of the company were 
drunk, Arithmetic cannot tell us what proportion were sober ; but 
Logic can conclude without difficulty that not more than one third 
were sober, and that not half of them were sober. If not more 
than one third were sober, Arithmetic cannot tell us what propor- 
tion were drunk, but Logic concludes without difficulty, that not 
only more than half, but at least two-thirds of them were drunk, 
The Definite Proportional quantity is, therefore, in strict propriety, 
a logical quantity ; and Logic is very incomplete without it. 

If Two thirds of the company were drunk ; 
And Not half of those who were drunk were 
able to stand. 

Then The New Logic can reach the conclusion, unattainable 
either by Arithmetic or by Traditional Logic, that 

At least a third of the company were 
unable to stand. 

If The ship carries two thirds only of the 
number she is licensed for, 
And Nearly half of these will land at the next 

port. 
Then There will be plenty of room on board for 
more, 
And At the next port she can take in nearly 
twice as many as will land. 
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These arc not arithmetical arguments. * Not half/ ' at least a 
third,' * nearly a half/ and ' plenty/ are not arithmetical quantities, 
and Arithmetic would rightly exclude the arguments from bar 
domain. Traditional Lx}gic is incapable of effecting them, and 
would shirk them on to Arithmetic if it could. Failing tbk 
effort, the only consistent course open to Traditional Logic is to 
deny that they are arguments at all. It would probably content 
itself, however, by saying that they are ' not logical/ and woold 
then feel that its duty was done. 

The Ordinal Quantity. 

When we contemplate parts of classes in socwwion, with 
respect to the order in which they present themselves* or in which 
we choose to take them, the quantity is Ordinal, and, like the 
other quantities that wc have examined, may be definite, serai* 
definite, or indefinite. It will be noted that the order is always 
definite ; it is the quantity that \*anes in definition. 

Tkf IndffiniU Ordinal quantity is signified by * the Former/ * the 
Latter.* It indicates the position in order of the individuals, bat 
does not indicate their number ; nor does it indicate with prectsioo 
the ordinal position. It indicates the position with respect to one 
other part only of the class, not to every other part. 

7\4 Stmi-d/finiU Ordinal term is characterised by an ordinal 
number followxd by the sign of a scmwtrfinifn quantity, wlikb is 
almost al\«ays few— the first few, the ksl finr. We do not speak 
of the first many, though there is no reason why wc should not. 

Tki DefiniU Ordinal is an ordinal number — the first, the 
second, etc It does not specify an individual eaoq)t by Us 
position in the class, for the same individual may mrrcsriwiiy 
occupy more than one position, and the same position may be 
occupied successively by different it>dividuab; but it tadiostaa 
with precision the individual that for the time being occnpisa tlMt 
place. 

Predications and arguments with respect to Ordinal qnsntifiea 
are not infrequent ; they cannot be expnseed without the me of 
this quantity, and therefore Traditional Logic, which has not 
discovered the quantity, is incompetent to deal with tbensi If 
the first comer is first served, be is not put oS until others an 
served, be is not served second, or last; be has the largest cboioes 
be hu the opportunity ofgottiag fiist away; be does not have to 
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wait so long as others; the second comer is not first served. If 
it is the last straw that breaks the camel's back, it is not the first 
straw, nor the second, that produces this disaster; a single straw 
will not break a camel's back ; if the last straw is not added» the 
earners back will not be broken. 

If Order is Heaven's first law; 
And The first law of Nature is self-preservation ; 
Then Heaven and Nature are different things ; 
And The first law of Heaven is not the first law 
of Nature. 

If The last thing a logician considers is 
consistency. 
And Consistency is the first thing a logician 

ought to consider, 
Then Logicians take things in the wrong order. 



The Residual Quantity. 

When any part of a class is removed, set aside, selected, or 
distinguished in any way, the rest of the class outside of the 
distinguished part, regarded alternatively, forms a quantity of a 
special kind, which may be called the Residual quantity. As has 
already been pointed out, the Residual quantity is not divisible, 
as the quantities are that wc have examined hitherto, into 
Indefinite, Semi-definite, and Definite quantities. When a portion 
of a class is removed, the residue is itself a class, and is susceptible 
of all the quantities, including even the residual, that could be 
attached to the whole class; and thus it is primarily divisible, 
not into Indefinite, Semi-definite, and Definite Residual, but into 
Universal Residual and Particular Residual. 

The general sign of the Universal is All, which includes the 
three Universal quantities already examined; and correspondingly, 
we may predicate and reason of All the rest ; of every one, each 
one, and any of the rest. 

The general sign of the Particular quantity of the whole class 
is Some, but the general sign of the Residual Particular is Others; 
and there are as many classes, sub-classes and varieties of the 
Particular Residual as of the common Particular quantity. 

Every Particular quantity has its complement in a Residuum, 
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which remains undistinguished when the ParticoUr i% iclectcd ottt 
of th« class ; but in the majority of cases, we do not take the 
residuum into account. It has already been shown that we 
possess the power of concentrating our contemplation on any 
aspect of a subject before us, and neglecting the rest; and when 
we select or distinguish a part of a class, we commonly ignore the 
remainder. But there are occasions on which the recognition and 
use of the Residual quantity are of the utmost service, and enable 
as to reach conclusions that would be utterly unattainable with- 
out it. 

Every Particular quantity may of coarse leave its residaam ; but 
it would seem that no UnivemI quantity can leave a residuum. 
If all arc taken, there can be none left. This is tnic if all 
are taken simultaneously ; but if all are taken in succession or 
alternately, there is at any rate a temporary residuum. If each 
man in turn takes a step fon^ard. the rest remain for the time 
stationary ; and though any stick may be taken oat of a bundle* 
the rest may be left in it. 

The Minimal Particular may or may not leavo a racidoe. 
according as it does or docs not extend to all ; and one of the 
virtues of the residual quantity is that it settles decisively the 
form of the otherwise formless Some. If some men desire mooey, 
the some may. for aught that appears in the statement, be all 
there ore : but if some men desire money and others do no(, the 
some is fixed at its maximal form, and cannot be some, peritaps 



Many arguments require the residual quantity for their statement, 
and cannot be effected without it. It differs from the qnantities 
hitherto examined in that it must be preceded by a p fopoa it ioo 
containing some other quantity, to which it is reaidoal. and thcfo- 
iat% every argument containing the residual mast be staled in the 
form of a compound proposition, and roost be of the oattu^ of 
what is called, in Traditional Logic. Medtaic Inferenoe. If soom 
men desire money and others do not, then the desre for money 
is not universal among men ; and with respect to the desire for 
money, men are divided* If two or three men were drowned, and 
the rest were saved, then neither were all drowned nor all saved ; 
then all were saved bat two or three; then very few were drowned ; 
then some at least were nved. and some only were drowned ; and 
tben, moreover, the ^e of all was not the 
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The Residual may be preceded by more than one other quantity, 
and argument may be founded on a compound proposition of 
many members, containing many quantities. If some of the balls 
were red, others were blue, four were green, twice as many were 
black, certain of them were yellow, more were purple, and the 
rest crimson, then it is an irrefragable conclusion that none of 
them was white. 

None of these reasonings can be conducted by any method 
known to Traditional Logic. 

Three children sliding on the ice, 

All on a summer's day ; 
As it fell out, they all fell in ; 

The rest, they ran away. 

Traditional Logic, which knows not the Residual quantity, is 
incapable of examining this statement, and cannot tell us whether 
it is valid or not. 

The Comparative Quantity. 

When the individuals in a class are contemplated discriminately, 
as part of a larger class, and alternatively with respect to other 
parts of the larger class, the comparison with the other part or 
parts results in the formation of the Comparative quantity, and 
the comparison may be indefinite, semi-definite, or definite, and 
the resulting quantity shares the degree of definition. The result 
of the comparison must be that the respective numbers are 
adjudged to be alike or different, and if different, the number in 
the class that is the chief object of attention, is adjudged to be 
more or less than that in the other. Thus the comparative 
quantities are primarily three, and, when the comparison is 
indefinite, arc More, Fewer, and About as Many. 

Without being completely definite, the comparison may be 
more definite than this. 



On comparing these two lines of dots, it is at once apparent 
that the lower line contains two more dots than the upper. It 
is quite unnecessary to count each series, or to know how 
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many dots in all each series contains. The excess of one, and 
the defect of the other, can be stated definitely, witboat tka 
' totals being definitely stated ; and thus the signs of the Semi- 
definite Comparative are So many more. So many feweTi and As 
many. 

The Definite Comparative is a multiple or sub-multiple. It is 
Twice as many, Two thirds as many. Half as many again, and so 
forth. 

It seems incredible that Traditional Logic should have ignored 
the Comparative quantity, so frequently is it employed, so valuable 
are its uses, and so impossible is it to reach, without its aid, 
conclusions of the utmost practical importance. 

If more money is put into the bank tlian is taken out of it, the 
balance will increase. If more money is withdrawn than is paid 
in, the balance will be diminished. If more geese than swaos now 
live, more fools than wise, then the geese outntunber the swrnn^ 
and the wise are rarer than fools. If more people were thrust iolo 
the Black Hole at Calcutta than the air would support, it was 
inevitable that some of them should die. If there are fewer teat! 
than there are little pigs, one little pig most go without. If there 
are three more people than there are seats, tbeo three people 
cannot sit down unless they share a seat with some one dae. If 
there are twice as many carts as horscSi at least half the carta 
must go unhorsed. 

If There are more geese than swans. 
And There are twice as many ducks as geesOf 
Then There are nuity more docks than swans* 

If ' The tnte bug had been organised with only two antennae. 
And The humbug in the coppe r pla te would have them twice 

as many,* 
Then The copperplate engraving was cnoueous> 



The Sklecteo QcANTmr. 

As its name impbea, the Selective term selects a certain 
individual or certain indivMlaals out of a daso^ and the individoak 
selected may be definite or less than definite in two senses. 
They may be indefinitely selected, and indefinite, semi-definite, 
or definite in number; or they may be definitely selected, and 
tndeSnite, scml-deftnite, or definite b number. 
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The Indefinitely Selected Quantity is characterised by the sign 
'Certain,' and Certain, standing alone, is a completely indefinite 
enumerative, and means some individuals selected out of a class, 
but neither indicates the individuals nor mentions their number. 
We may, however, select a proportion of a class, and indicate our 
selection by the sign ' A certain proportion,' and we may select a 
number out of the residue or a proportion of the residue, and signify 
our selection by ' Certain others,' or ' A certain proportion of the 
others.* These are all indefinitely selected indefinite quantities. 

But the Indefinitely Selected quantity, whether Enumerative, 
Proportional, or Residual, may be semi-definite with respect to 
the number of individuals it indicates ; and then is characterised 
by the signs, ' Certain few,' * A certain few,' of the whole, or the 
rest, as the case may be. 

Or this quantity may be completely definite as to the number 
or proportion selected, though this selection remains indefinite. 
The sign is then, * A certain * as in • A certain one,* ' A certain 
three,' * A certain half or * quarter.' 

The individuals may be definitely selected and may or may not 
be definite in number or proportion. The signs of definite 
selection are This, These, That, Those. This, These, apply to 
a selected number or proportion near at hand or appropriated ; 
That and Those apply to a selected number or proportion at a 
distance or repudiated. 

' A certain man drew a bow at a venture,' selects one man out 
of the army, and places the bow in his hand. It was not any 
man in the army who drew the bow, it was a selected man ; but 
beyond the fact that it was not any man taken at random, he is 
not identified. He may have been this man or that ; he may 
have been the first in the army or the last, or in any intermediate 
position. He is not identified, but he is identifiable. 

Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing 
Did certain people die before they sing. 

This selects, but does not identify, the people in question. 
They may be these people or those ; they may be the first people 
you meet, or the last that you wish to meet ; they may, for 
aught we are told, be you and me, reader; they may be but two 
in number, or they may be all the people in the world except 
Madame Albani ; but they arc selected as possessing some 
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qualitVi and, though not identified, arc identiBable, provided wo 
know their distinctive quality. 

This and These, That and Those, not only select, but identify 
the individuals they characterise ; and not ooly do they identify 
the individuals, but they indicate also the proximity or otherwise 
of those individuals to ourselves, or our attitude, as appropriative 
or repudiativc, towards them. 

The Selective quantity is not free from the complication of 
'forms.* Any Selective quantity nuy be Minimal, Maximal, or 
Exact. 'Certain/ 'A certain proportion' and 'Certain othen' 
may be at least, only, or exactly ; and similarly, the definitely 
selected or Demonstrative quantity may be This or These only. 
That or Those at least, or exactly. 

Many predications, and therefore many arguments, can be con- 
ducted by means of the Selective quantity only ; and many oiben 
by the Demonstrative quantity only. If certain people oaiy 
should die before they sin^, then other people should not die 
before they sing» and it is not true that any one taken at nndons 
ought to die before he sings. Moreover, it follows that certain 
other people should sing before they die. 

If A certain man went from Jerusalem to Jericho ; 
And The way from Jerusalem to Jericho was infested with 

thieves ; 
Then That man ran a risk of being robbed* 

If He lectured to certain students ; 
And Those stndenta were attcnti\-c ; 
Then Those students may have benefited. 

If this little pig went to market, then there was a little pig who 
went to market ; it was not that little pig who went to market ; 
and this little pig did not stay at home. If this is the boose that 
Jack built, it is not the bam that Jack built ; it b not the houM 
that Tom built ; nor is that the bouse that Jack built. If there is 
no way but this, there ts no other way. If that is the way the 
mooey goes, then we know in what way the money goes, and to 
what ways it does not ga 

If This ts our porttoo. 

And Our lot u this ; 

Then Our portioo and oar lot are the same thing. 

And That portioo and that lot are not ours. 
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If Any book that treats of Logic is uninteresting. 
And This book treats of Lo^ic ; 
Then This book is uninteresting. 

All of these arguments are beyond the range of Traditional 
Logic, and ultra vires of it. 



» 




The Purposive Quantity. 

The last quantity on our long list is the Purposive. In using 
this quantity, we regard the individuals with respect to the 
suitability or unsuitability of their number to the purpose in 
hand; and if it is unsuitable, as unsuitable by excess or by defect. 
The Suitable quantity has its minimal and exact forms, but the 
Unsuitable are known in the exact form only. We cannot say too 
many only, or too many at least, or too few only, or too few at 
least, or if wc do, such expressions are meaningless ; but we can 
say of a number that it is enough at least, or enough only, if by 
only we mean just enough, for though a certain quantity may 
be suitable to the purpose, the purpose may perhaps not be 
defeated if we have more than enough. There can be no maximal 
suitable quantity, however, for if there are less than enough there 
are not enough. We see, therefore, that there is a clear 
difference between more than enough and too many. More than 
enough is excessive, but does not defeat the purpose in hand. 
If there are more than enough stamps for all the letters, the 
letters can still all be stamped ; but if there are too many plants 
for the pots, all the plants cannot be potted, and if there are too 
many letters for the stamps, all the letters cannot be stamped. 

If the number is unsuitable, it may be deficient or excessive 
by an enumerative, a proportional, or a selective quantity, and the 
excessive or defective quantity may be definite, semi-definite, or 
indefinite. It may be one too many, or many too few, or more 
than enough ; it may be too many by half, or deficient by a third ; 
it may be this one too many, or that, or those, or may be 
defective by a certain few. 

As with other quantities, the Purposive has its own field of 
reasoning, and enters into predications and arguments that cannot 
be conducted without its aid. If there are enough glasses to go 
round, no one need go without a glass, and every one can have a 
glass to himself. If there are not enough glasses to go round, 
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some one must go without, or share with some one else. If he is 
one too manvr he is not wanted ; he would be better awmy ; there 
are enough without him. If too many cooks spoil the broth, it is 
a disadvantage to have too many cooks. If the Universal atMi 
Particular quantities of Traditional Logic are too few Cor the 
expression of all our thoughts, we must employ additiooal 
quantities or leave some of our thoughts unexpressed. If the 
number of quantities enumerated here is too many to be easily 
remembered, it will need an effort to commit them to memory, 
but it docs not follow that they are more than enough to expies e 
our thoughts. 

If Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
And Broth spoilt meens meat wasted ; 
Then Too many cooks are a caose of waste- 

If Enough is as good as a feast, 
And A feast is more than enough ; 
Then Enough is as good as more than enough. 

Thi Collective Quantity. 

If the reader will turn back to the Table III. on p^ 82 he will 
be able to see how £sr our researches into quantity have extended. 
We have examined none but Extensive qaantities, and of the two 
classes of these, we have examined part only of the Clase- 
quantity, namely, the Indcsignate, and the Distributive variety of 
the Designate. When w*c have examined the Collective quantity 
we shall have completed the consideralioo of the Claaa^uantitieB, 
and may turn to the examination of the Sinfular. 

The Collective term ts recognised by Traditional Logic, and it 
by it distinguished from the Distributive term, but the notion that 
Traditional Logic has of the Collective quantity is sadly deiDCtive, 
and is, in some respects, completely erroneous. 

The Collective term is briefly rsiBrTed to in that chapter in 
books on Logic that treats of terma, bat when propoiitiocis are 
considered, the Collective term is completely ignored, and no 
lo^dao eotefteins the possibility that a term in a propoittioa 
can be Collective, or if it can, that its quantity can be other 
than Universal. The Collective FarticnUr is nnknown to Lope, 
and the whole lofkal ecbene of qoantity is baaed on the 
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assumption that there is no quantity but the Distributive, for, if 
the Collective quantity is admitted, that necessary part of logical 
doctrine, the Square of Opposition, is broken up, disorganised, 
and dispersed, as will be shown in a subsequent chapter. 

The same name is often applied to the Collective Class as to the 
Compound Individual, and Logic never distinguishes between them. 
Indeedi most text books adduce Compound Individuals, such as a 
regiment, a library, a committee, as examples of the Collective 
Class. Yet the distinction between them is plain and manifest. 
The Compound individual terra refers to a number of individuals, 
aggregated or incorporated together into a single thing. The 
Collective term refers to, it may be, the very same individuals, 
collected into a class in which they are not discriminated from 
one another. The test is simple. If one or more of the 
constituent individuals of the compound individual is withdrawn 
or ejected, the integrity of the individual is not impaired. In spite 
of the loss, it remains an individual, and any predication made of 
it as an individual is still true. But if any one or more of the 
constituent individuals of a collective class is withdrawn, that 
collective class is destroyed, and any predication made of it before 
the mutilation is no longer true, or may be no longer true. The 
House of Commons is a compound individual, and though the full 
House consists of some 670 members, yet if only forty are 
present, it is still the House of Commons, But all the members 
of the House of Commons, as a collective class, number 670, and 
if even one is withdrawn, or dies, or accepts the Chiltern 
Hundreds, the House of Commons no longer numbers 670. If 
only 40 members of the House of Commons are present, the 
House, as a compound individual, can pass a Bill, or vote money, 
or adjourn ; but if even one member is absent, the House of 
Commons, as a collective class, no longer occupies as many seats, 
needs as much standing room, or consumes as much food and 
drink. If half or two thirds of the men in the regiment are absent 
on leave, or sick, or killed in action, the regiment, as a compound 
individual, still exists ; but if all the men in the regiment, as a 
collective class, outnumber all the men in another regiment, or 
are sufficient to line the street, or occupy so many berths in the 
transport, then if only one man is withdrawn, these predications 
may all be falsiRed. If several cups and saucers are broken, the 
tea set, as a compound individual, still exists, and is still a product 
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of the Worcester factory ; but if one is broken, the act no longcft 
as a collective class, consists of thirty pieces. 

Traditional Logic recojjnises the Collective Universal, and, in 
the chapter on Terms, every text book of Logic distinguishes the 
Collective Universal from the DLstributivc Universal ; but it does 
not appear to have dawned upon the mind of any loi^cian that 
the Collective is susceptible of any quantity but the UnivemL 
In fact, however, the Collective may be Particular, and there 
are as many varieties and as many degrees of the Collective as 
there are of the Distributive Quantity, and every statement and 
argument made of the one can be paralleled by a itatement or 
argument made of the other. The only Distributive qunn ti tiee 
that have no paralleb in the Collective series, are the sabordinate 
Universals. Every, Each, and Any, refer discriminately, not 
indiscriminately, to all the individuals in a clm^ and are thecefore 
excluded from Collective quantities. 

The sign of the Collective quantity is the definite article, 
following the common sign of quantity ; but though the Collective 
cannot be accurately conveyed without the use of the definite 
article, this article is not characteristic of the Collective, but may 
be used for the Distributive alsa • All the men in the regiment 
took part in the charge,' does not convey all the men collectively: 
it means every man taken discriminately. But 'All the a»en tn 
the regiment were only just enough to man the rampart ' does 
mean all the men collectively. The test by which we distimguisb 
between the Collective and the Distributive ' All the ' b oor 
aUility or inability to substitute * Every* for *A11.' If wc can 
mak« the substitution without destroying or altering the meaning, 
the quantity is Distributive ; if not, it is Collective. The only 
way to designate the Collective quantity wttboot pottibility of 
mistake, is to add to the term the words ' taken together/ 

It is unnfresiary to go through again aO the Particular 
quantities that have been enumerated in the previous chapter, and 
to show that each of them may be understood in a Collective aa 
well as in a Distributit'c sense ; but it is expedient to show by 
eammples that the Coll«ctive quantity is just as susceptible of 
inlemioe and argument as the Distributive; a (act of whkh 
TnditloQa] Logic does not seem to be aware. 

If the whole ttbcar>' fetched £3000, then no one book in the 
Ubmry can have fetched as mocfa aa thii ; than natthar a few, nor 
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very many, nor a half, nor a third of the books, nor the rest of the 
books after some were sold, nor certain of them, nor this nor that 
selected set of volumes, can have fetched more, nor even as 
much as ;f30oo. If 3^50 was given for most of the books, and 
jf 1000 for all of them, then they were very unequal in value. If 
they were all of about the same value, and £50 was enough to give 
for two thirds of them, it was too much to give for the remainder. 
All these arguments are beyond the competence of Traditional 
Logia 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE INDIVIDUAL. THE SINGULAR QUAKTrTT 

Rephrence to the scheme of Quantity on p. Si will show ximi 
individuals may be contemphted in two w»)'s. They may be 
contemplated primarily aa wboles» and if contemplated aa 
composed of parts, the composition ia a secondary cooaidefmtioo, 
and is used only to distinguish them, as wholes* from other wbofea, 
differently constituted. Or they may be contemplated primarily 
as composed of parts, so that the contrast of part and whok, or 
of part and part, is the main purpose of the contemplation. In 
the first case, the individual is dealt with in thought as a unit, and 
is nex-cr divided. In the second case, it is dealt with in thought as 
a composite, or quasi-class, the difference betH'een the individual, ao 
regarded, and the class, being that, while the constituents of the 
dasa are individuals, and are therefore necessarily discrete, the 
constituents of the Composite individual are parts, and need not 
be discrete. 

The Individuau 

The first difficulty that confronts us in this part of oar task is 
to determine what is meant by an individual. To the uninitutod 
the task may seem easy enough, but biologists know that 
nothing is more difficult. A tree is usually r^^arded as an 
individual, as strictly distinct as an individual man. But the 
roots of a tree may contain buds— buds which are parts ol the 
root, and therefore parts of the tree. These buds may grow 
into suckers, which are but buds more developed, and must 
atiU, therefoce, be considered parts of the tree, though they 
grow at a dtslance from the tree, and to anyone who does not 
know of the underground connection, appear to be individuals, 
■s distinct as the tree itself. The root may be aevered betwacn 
tlM trae and the sackcr. and the sucker taken op and tnuia- 
irianted into the next parish or bto a distant coonty. where it 
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may grow into a tree as large as its parent. Does it become 
by this severance a separate individual, or does it still remain 
a part of the tree, the tv^o trees making up a single individual ? 
Suppose that the connecting root, instead of being cut, withers 
away, and in the course of years perishes and destroys the con- 
nection, at what moment does the one individual become two ? 
That the flowers are part of the tree, and that the tree with its 
flowers are, from one point of view, a single individual, few 
would dispute; and if this is so with the tree in flower, it is 
equally so with the tree in fruit. Yet each fruit may be severed 
without impairing the individuality of the tree, and may grow into 
a separate individual. 

An animal may be cut in two, and each half is then an individual 
half, but is not an individual animal. Hut suppose, as happens 
with some simple animals, that the head part grows a tail, and 
the tail part grows a head, are there then two individuals, or is 
there only one ? and if there are two, at what moment did the 
two halves cease to be parts of an individual, and become separate 
individuals ? 

The old problems of the sorites and the calvities provide us with 
similar puzzles. A heap of stones is an individual thing. If we 
take one stone away, the heap still remains an individual. We may 
go on taking away one stone after another till none is left. At 
what stage does the heap cease to be a heap ? does the individual 
cease to be an individual? 

Again, a human monster may consist of two heads and torsos, 
the latter fused together at the pelvis, and terminating in one 
pair of legs. Is it one individual, or two ? 

The solution of these problems is to be found in regarding an 
individual as constituted by the way in which things are contem- 
plated by the mind. The individual, like the class, is a conceptual 
creation, existing in the mind alone; corresponding, indeed, with 
observed facts, but itself conceptual, and not * real.' When we 
experience the colour blue, we intuitively think of the colour as 
resident in the extra-mental blue thing that we see. Not until we 
study the psychological aspect of vision do we discover that the 
colour is not in the blue thing, but in the mind alone; and that 
although the colour corresponds with some quality in the seen 
object, yet the quality in the object is not colour, but something 
that gives rise to the colour in our minds. Similarly, individuality 
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is a mental concept. It is in the mind alone ; and tboagh it corre- 
sponds with some quality in the individual thing, the quality in 
the thing that arouses in us the concept oS individuality, is not 
individuality, but something else. Although the individaal is a 
mental creation, its mental origin and existence do not prevent as 
from dividing individuals into kinds, any more than the purely 
mental existence of colour prevents us from dividing cokrare into 
kinds — red, blue, Ac- 

Thus regarded, individuals are susceptible of arrangement into 
kinds, primarily according as they are or are not divisible into 
parts. Some individuals, such as colour, likeoesi, ftc^ tbou^ 
they may be divided into kinds, cannot be divided into parts. 
Though we may divide colour into red, green, and blue, this 
is a division of colour, not into parts but into kindSi Red 
and green and blue are not {>arts of ooloor, but kirtds of oolonr* 
Hence the first classification of indivtdoali is into tboae that 
arc indivisible into parts, and those that are divtsiUe into partly 
the former being Qualitative Units, and tbo latter Qoantitatire 
Units. 

Every Quantitative Unit is divisible into parts, and sods units 
are of two kinds, according as the parts ooeacist, or follow one 
another in time. The former may be called Coexistent Units, the 
latter Serial Units. 

Coexistent Units are divisible into kinds according as the parts 
of which they are constituted are or are not oootensplated with 
respect to their continuity or discontinuity. 

If they are so contemplated* the ports ore either continuous, in 
which case the individaal is a Simple Unit, or they are dtscon- 
tinuous or discrete, in which case the individual joins the Serial 
Individual in the class of Cocnpoond Units. 

The parts of the Compound Coexitteot Unit may be alike or 
unlike. If they are alike, the individaal is an Aggrsfate Unit ; if 
they arc unlike, it b a Corf>orete Unit. 

If. however, the continuity or discontinuity of the parts of the 
individual is not taken into ronri d era tjon, the individaal is a 
Uniform Individaal or Unit. 

Thus we arrive at a com p l ete claai6catkNi of individuals, which 
runs as follows :— 
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TABLE VI. 

Kinds of Individuals. 



Individuals are either 
Indivisible 
Divisible into parts that are 

Coexistent 

and regarded as 
Continuous ... 

Discrete 

and alike 

and unhke 

and not regarded as continuous 

or discrete 

Successive 



Qualitative Units. 
Quantitative Units. 
Coexistent Units. 

Simple Units. 

Compound Units. 
Aggregate Units 
Corporate Units. 

, Uniform Units. 
Serial Units. 



When an individual is divisible into parts that are coexistent 
and continuous, it is a Simple Unit, or Simple Individual, and it 
matters not wliether the parts are like or unlike. A man, a ship, a 
country', a machine, a road, a table, a house — each of these is a 
material unit whose parts are unlike, and each is a simple indi- 
vidual. A piece of gold, a pint of water, a cubic foot of oxygen, 
are simple individuals or units whose parts are alike. The parts of 
a piece of wood may or may not be considered to be alike ; it 
depends on the purpose in view ; but in any case, it is a simple 
individual or unit. 

When an individual is made up of parts that arc discrete, the 
parts may be alike or unlike. If the parts are alike, it is an 
Aggregate unit individual, such as a crowd of men, a ream of 
paper, a fleet of ships, a street of houses, a bushel of corn, a layer 
of dust, a pair of boots. The Aggregate individual is always, in 
books on Logic, confused with the Corporate Individual, and with 
the Collective Class ; and usually all are confused with the 
Uniform Individual, though this last is sometimes distinguished 
as the Substantial term. These things are all quite discriminable 
and distinct. There is some excuse for confusing the Aggregate 
with the Corporate Individual, for the same group of things may 
constitute either the one or the other, according to the manner in 
which we contemplate them; but the distinction between the 
Uniform Individual and the Collective Class is much more easily 
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madei and the confusion between them U therefore the lorn 
excusable. 

The parts of the Aggregate IndividuaJ are alike, and it is this 
alikeness that enables us to unify them into an IndividuoL They 
need not be closely alike. It is enough if they have such a like- 
ness that we can unify them. A mob is stiU an aggregate individual, 
if we choose so to contemplate it, though it consists of men, 
women, and children. A fleet is still an aggregate individual, i£ we 
choose so to contemplate it, even though it coasistB of many 
different kinds and sizes of ships. A street of houses b still an 
aggregate individual, even though it consists of residential houseSp 
shops, banks, warehouses, and so forth. The partsof the CoUecttre 
class also may be closely alike or may be different imUr u, bat 
they must have enough likeness to one another to enafaie oa to 
group them together in a class. The very same caoUectioik of 
individuals may be an aggnigate individual or a ooUectire 
according as we contemplate it; but this does not 
the aggregate individual and the collccti^x class the 
thing, for, as already explained, both the individual and the claia 
are purely conceptual ; and if we contemplate a thing or a number 
of things in any particular way, we cannot timultanonnsly oontcm* 
plate them in a different way. \Vc may s u c ce a il ve ly oaatenplate a 
collection of men first as a mob, which is an aggregate iodivUual, 
and still remains an individual though half its metnbcn dis- 
perse ; or wc may contemplate it as a collective class, capable 
of overcoming the police opposed to it, and now destro>*ed, as that 
collective class, if half its members disperse ; but we caniwt ooa* 
template it simultaneously as both an individual and a ooUectiva 
class. 

When the parts of a Compound Individual an not oo^discorti^ 
btst to disstmilar that we cannot, by their Ifteness aloMb nnify 
them into an individual, or if the uniftcation is not in fact elfecled 
by their iibmeas, then the individual is not an aggiegats, b«t 
a Corporate individuaL But if the parts of an individual cannot 
be unified by their tantlarity to one another, how ate they to be 
ttoiied? What is the bans of the oaificatioo ? It istobefoond 
in their devotion to a com a wwi porpoas. A regiment, an amy, a 
ooBege, a university, a hive of bees, a Venetian blind, a railway, a 
table laid for dbinar, a furnished bouas. are all Corporate 
Individuals. Tbey are all s^gniBed by the indeftntte article. They 
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are all spoken of and thought of as individuals ; and the parts of 
each are unified by their devotion to a common purpose. An army 
consists, not only of men of different ranks, but of horses, guns, 
wagons, ammunition, pontoons, and stores, all discrete, and all 
unlike, but all unified into a single individual army by devotion to 
the common purpose of fighting. A Venetian blind consists of slats, 
tapes, and cords, all discrete and all unlike ; but all devoted to the 
same purpose of shading the window. A hive of bees consists not 
only of the bees, but of the cavity in which they are contained, 
of the comb, the honey, the eggs, the grubs, and the propolis, all 
different, and most discrete, but all unified by devotion to the 
common purpose of continuing the race of bees. A railway con- 
sists of the permanent way, the stations, the bridges and tunnels, 
the staff, the directorate, the shareholders, the capital, and so forth ; 
all unified by devotion to the common purpose of transport. 

The same individual may, in many cases, be Aggregate or 
Corporate, according to the way in which it is regarded. Regarded 
as a collection of ships, all alike in their character as ships, a 
navy is an Aggregate Individual. Regarded as a collection of 
different kinds of ships — battleships, cruisers, torpedo boats, 
repairing ships, and so forth, all devoted to the common purpose 
of fighting at sea — a navy is a Corporate Individual, Regarded 
as composed of sixty ships, the same navy is a Collective Class ; 
and regarded as composed of none but English ships, it is a 
Distributive Class. Regarded as marching together disorderly 
through the streets of Paris, a number of men and women con- 
stitute a mob — an Aggregate Individual. Regarded as intent on 
taking the Bastile, they constitute a Corporate Individual. 
Regarded as numerous enough to take the Bastile, they constitute 
a Collective Class ; and regarded as every one wearing the tri- 
coloured cockade, they constitute a Distributive Class. The mode 
of contemplation determines the constitution of the concept. 

When a number of things are so contemplated that we disregard 
their continuity or discreteness, and look solely to the qualities in 
which they are alike, or rather, to their alikeness in certain 
qualities, without paying regard to whether they are continuous 
or not, then we constitute those things a Uniform Individual. 
When, for instance, we contemplate successively specimens of 
water, gold, air, or other alike material units, and consider the 
alikeness between the several specimensof each, without regarding 
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whether or not the specimens arc continuous or disco>Dtinaoaft« 
then wc form concepts of water, gold, air, and so forth» as 
Uniform Individuals. 

The Uniform Individual, in as far as it is recognised at all by 
TraditionaJ Logic, is confused with the Class. 

Lastly, the parts of an individual may not be coexistent. They 
may follow one another in succession, constitatin; toselber a 
Serial Individual, or Series. It woold Deed no iiwistcpce or 
argument to show that we may regard a series as a ain^ 
individual, were it not that Traditional Logic is altogether ignocmnt 
of it* We constantly think and speak, however, of a rcvolutioa. 
a journey, an election, which are series of events; of a melody, 
which is a scries of sounds ; of a disease, which is a seriea of 
bodily changes ; of a process of manufacture, which is a aeries of 
manipulations ; of a lecture, which is a scries of spoken words; of 
a din, which is a scries of noises ; of the growth of a tree, which 
is a series of changes ; of the flight of a bird, which is a eeriei of 
movements ; of the evolution of man, which again is a teriet of 
changes; and we speak and think of each of these series as aa 
individual thing, or unit. The simplest series, and the ooe of 
which we most frequently think and speak, is the numerical 
series. When we speak of three, or of three hundred, we mean 
every number up to and including three, or three hundred, as 
the case may be. We indicate the series by its final number, 
but when we speak of three hondred wc do not mean the 
three hundredth alone, but all the previous numbers in the 
also. 

There are certain serial individuals that are complex, 
sbting of a series of parts, each part being compooed of coexisting; 
parts. Thus a shower of rain is a serial individual, composed of 
drops falling in socoesdoo, but the succession is lo rapid that 
many drops are, in Gsctt blUng at the saaie time ; and the oca* 
stroctioo of a battleship is a serial bdividual, compoaed of a 
succession of processes, or rather of many successions of 
proceeding simultaneously, and devoted to the same 
Some serial individuals, such as a journey, or the empt)-ing of a 
OMasoro of com, haw a definite beginning and end ; while in 
othen, such as a rchellkm. or a re i br ma tioo in religioo, or a 
disease, the beginning and end arc more or less arbttiary ; but it 
is unncccaasry hera to pumie these nice 
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The Singular Term. 

The Singular Term is not the same as the Individual thing. 
The Individual thing is conceptual. It is a mental concept, 
corresponding, more or less accurately, with its external reference. 
The Singular Term is the name we apply to the concept, the 
means whereby we are able to express it, and reason about it in 
words. For the purpose of expression and reasoning, the same 
kind of Singular term may be applied indifferently to any kind of 
unit individual ; and thus it is necessary to classify Singular terms 
on a plan different from that which applies to individual things. 
The reference of the Singular term is not to a simple or com- 
pound individual as such, but to a specified individual, a definite 
individual, an indefinite, or a representative individual. The 

t scheme of Singular terms is therefore on very different lines from 
the scheme of individual things, and is as follows : — 
Thi 
■ 



TABLE VII. 
Singular Terms. 

Quantity. 
The Singular Term refers to 

A specified individual... The Specific Singular 



A definite individual ... 
An indefinite individual 
A representative indi- 
vidual 



The Definite Singular 
The Indefinite Singular ... 

The Representative Singu- 
lar 



Sign, 

A proper 
name. 
The. 
A. 



A. 



The Specific Singular term is the Proper name, and may 
specify an abstract unit, as blueness, or hardness ; or a simple 
unit, as John Jones, Helveliyn, The Saucy Arethusa, Carfax; or 
an aggregate individual, as The House of Commons, the Cabinet, 
Stonehenge, The Needles; or a corporate individual, as The 
Devil's Own, Trinity House, Parliament, The Louvre ; or a 
uniform Individual, as gold, water, dust, soot ; or a serial 
individual, as Measles, The Messiah, the Reformation, the 
Restoration, twenty. 

The Proper Name specifies a certain individual as an individual, 
and not formally or explicitly as a member of a class. In this it 
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differs from the Singular Demonstrative or Selective quantity, 
which also speciBes a certain individual, but specifies it aa a 
certain member of a class. When a member of a daas is specified 
OS such» the mention of the class carries with it the common 
qualities that form the concept, and combine the indrvidoab 
into a class. The class qualities need not be mentioned, bat the 
name of the class implies their presence in every individual 
bearing that name. When we speak of this man or that man, k 
is pretty plainly intimated, though it is not stated in so many 
words, that we mean this or that individual having the qualities 
common to the class of men. But when we specify an individual 
by a proper name, without mentioosng the class to which be 
belongs, do we thereby convey any qualities that he possesses? 
Some logicians say we do not. I^pcr names, they say, are not 
connotative, that is to say, they convey no implication of any 
qualities in the thing named. This seems to me a complete 
misunderstanding. The proper name cither has a meaning, or it 
has none. If it has a meaning to any one who uses or hears it, 
it specifics a certain individual ; it points out a dcnotatioc ; it 
indicates a certain thing ; and if that thing is known to ua, it b 
knou-n by its qualities. If it is not known to tu^ ettber the pcoper 
name connotes to us some qualities, or it ia to OS not a proper 
name, but a meonbglcss word. A name must be the name of 
something, or it is not a name. To call a name a iMHUB|^ka 
mark, or an arbitrary and unmeaning sign, is a mnwamr. A 
mark or a sign does not« in this connection, mean an ink mark oo 
paper, or a written sign, or even a pablic-housc sign. A mark is 
a mark of something ; a sign is a sign of something ; or the one is 
not a mark, nor is the other a sign. And a thing is known by its 
qualities, and by its qualities alone. Any namc^ or mark, or sign, 
of any thing, must convey the qualities of that thing, or it ta 
odther name, mark, nor sign. I say that Pooos is Kak-asar, and 
if yoo know the qualities of Pooos and Kala-azar, these are to 
yoo proper names ; but if you do not happen to know any of the 
qualities of Ponos or Kala-asar, and cannot therefore relegate 
them to a class, then these words are to yoo not nanes, bat 
meaningless sounda or chaimctars. When any one speaks to mm 
of John Jones, the Muoe oomreys to me. not only all the c unwwo ii 
qualities of men« but also the additional common qualities of 
WaUuncn. If yoo tcU me that the John Jones of which yoa 
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speak is the name, not of a man, but of a goat, or a leek, or a 
rarebit, you do not thereby abolish the connotation, you merely 
change it. If you tell me that it is not the name of a man, but 
is the name of something else, you refuse to say what, then you do 
not abolish the connotation, you merely reduce it to the connota- 
tion of individual thing. If you empty the name of even this 
connotation, then it is no longer a name at all ; it is flatus vocis. 

The Definite Singular term is indicated by the definite article. 
It is true that certain proper names have the definite article 
attached to them, as the Dreadnought, the Cabinet, the Reforma- 
tion ; but in these cases the proper name is the residue of a 
Definite Singular name, that has become proper by the omission 
of the name of the class to which the definite individual belongs. 
The Dreadnought is the ship Dreadnought; the Cabinet is the 
Cabinet Council ; the Reformation is the Reformation of religion 
in the sixteenth centur>'. The fact that the definite Singular 
term can become a proper name by the omission of the class name 
seems to me to show conclusively that there is no such wide 
difference between them as some logicians contend. 

The definite article marks its subject as expressed in denotation 
— less strictly in denotation than the proper name marks its 
subject, but more strictly in denotation than the Definite 
Selective marks its subject. As there can be no denotation 
without connotation, each of these terms is connotative in some 
degree ; but the degree is degree in explicitness, not degree in 
amplitude. * Big Ben * specifies a certain individual clock, and 
part of the connotation of the term is the situation of the clock 
at Westminster. ' The Westminster clock * denotes the same 
individual as is denoted by Big Ben ; but * the Westminster clock' 
denotes the individual less explicitly, because there may be more 
than one clock at Westminster, and connotes more explicitly the 
situation at Westminster, and the horological properties of the 
individual it refers to or denotes. Since, however, the individual 
denoted by the two terms is the same individual, it must have the 
same connotation, however it is denoted. The difference between 
the two terms is that the one connotes all the qualities implicitly, 
while the other connotes some of them explicitly. 

The next kind of Singular term is the Indefinite Singular, 
which is characterised by the indefinite article. The Indefinite 
Singular terra refers to one unspecified indefinite member of a 

N.L. K 
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class ; as a man, a quality, a moh, a college, a disease ; but this is 
not the only term that thus refers to one member of a class. The 
Alternative Distributive term, characterised by the adjective ' any/ 
also refers to an unspecified and indefinite member of a class, bat 
' a man * docs not mean the same as ' any man.* ' A man caUod 
while you were out* cannot be replaced by 'Any man cmlled 
while you were out.' What, then, is the difference between the 
Indefinite Singular and the Alternative Distributive? The 
difference is this; the Indefinite Individual, r^., 'a man,* is 
an unchoscn member of a class, determined, bej-ond altcmativs. 
by circumstances. The Alternative Dislributiw, r^., 'any man,* 
is one member chosen out of the rest— any other of which might 
have been alternatively chosen— and thcrdinre not determined 
by circumstances. In other words, the Indefinite Individual 
is determined by circumstances, the Altematire Distributive is 
determined by the choice of the proposer. 

The Indefinite Individoal is characterised by the ixMkfiiiHe 
article ; but this is not the only individoal characterised by the 
indefinite article. The indefinite article characterises also the 
Representative Individual. When we say * a man b a biped 
mammal ' or *a man is a responsible beiiif«* the term ' a man ' 
has not the same meaning as it has in *a man called while yoa 
were out/ In the last case ^ a man* means a determinate indi- 
vidual man, whose identity cannot be altered; bot when we say 
' a man is a respoosible being ' we are ostng * a man * \*ery much 
in the sense of ' any man.' We mean not a determinate individual, 
but a representati^t individual. We take a man — any man — as 
the representative of men in general, and whatever is predicated 
of a representative man is predicated of men generally. 

Yet the Representative Indix'idoal, 'a man,' has pcectsely the 
same form as the Indefinite Indivtdaait 'a man** How then are 
we to know when the term is betng used in the ooe sense, aod 
when it is betag used in the other? Ver>- simply and very easily. 
Whenever the indefiottc artide cha r sc teriscs a term in aa sttribu* 
tive or a defining propositioo, the term narks a Representative 
Itvdividoal ; in every other case, it marks an Indefinite iodividiiaJ. 

* A man is a r rBpnnsi h l r being,' * A regiment is made up 

* A mob is liable to panic* ' An attack of plague is 

* Responsibility b part of the nature of a man,* 'Privates and 
|o to the composition of a regiaMBtt* ' Panic may at any 
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time attack a mob * — in all these cases, the term characterised by 
the indefinite article is a Representative individual, and in every 
case the proposition is attributive or defining. But when we say 
*A man called while you were out,' *A regiment marched forty 
miles in a day,' 'A mob sacked the Tuilerics,' ' The bale fell on a 
man/ * The artillery destroyed a regiment,* * Walworth confronted 
a mob,' we are using substantive propositions ; and in these pro- 
positions every term characterised by the indefinite article is an 
Indefinite individual. 

Mediaeval Logic did not recognise or admit the Singular term, 
and thereby tacitly declared that there can be no reasoning about 
individual things, and even that no statement can be made about 
an individual thing, a declaration that is evidently self-contradic- 
tory. The mere inconsistency of a logical doctrine with common 
sense or plain fact has never deterred logicians from maintaining 
it ; but one would have supposed that a self-contradictory doctrine 
would have given them some hesitation or uneasiness. Logic 
began by assuming that the only mode of reasoning is by the 
inclusion of things in classes, and the exclusion of things from 
classes. If it had been content with this limitation, its reasonings 
would have been few enough, and of little enough value ; but 
Logic was not content with this limitation. Logicians have 
always been possessed by a passion to exclude from the realm of 
Logic as much as they possibly could ; and in view of the imper- 
fection and limitation of their method, the desire was possibly 
wise. Not only do they assume and declare that there can be no 
reasoning about anything that is not certain, as if one of the 
main aims of reasoning were not to render that certain which is 
uncertain ; not only do they declare that there can be no reasoning 
except about classes and parts of classes, which is contrary to 
universal experience ; but they positively assert that there is no 
part of a class but the indefinite part, or, at least, that no definite 
part of a class can be reasoned of. Confronted with the existence 
of individuals, which are neither classes nor indefinite parts of a 
class, Logic was nonplussed, and took the simple course of 
ignoring their existence. Logic in fact forestalled the methods 
of Christian Science. When it came upon an inconvenient fact, 
that it knew not how to account for or to deal with, Logic adopted 
the simple course of ignoring that fact, and pretending that it 
did not exist. Of recent years, Logic has, indeed, admitte*! 
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Sm^lar terms into its system, but when they were admitt< 
Logic knew not what to do with them, nor where to place thcxo. 
On its own showing, there arc, and in reasoning there can be« no 
quantities but two — the class and the indefinite part of the cl 
— and to which of these two is the individual to be allocated F 
It would seem that an indi\idual cannot be a class, for the very 
nature of a class is to consist of more than one indtvklttal ; and 
though an individual may be, and in fact always is, a part of 
class or other, yet it is not an indefinite part. It is an 
definite and restricted part. Confronted with this difficulty, 
difCerent lo^cians have solved it in different ways, 
the individual a third variety of term, which of course it 
distinct from both the class and the indefinite part of a dan; 
but this distinction holds good so long ooly as tenns are being 
considered. When they come to propositions,, these very 
logicians forget all about the individual term, and declare that 
propositions must be particular or universal, and can be 
else. Other logicians declare, consistently, that the sin^lar 
position must be either particular or universal, and after 
hesitation they osoaUy plump for his nniiremlsty, for, 
say, when it is affirmed that Taffy is a Welshman, the afKnm-' 
tioG refers to the whole of Tafly, and not to an indefinite part of 
him. NNliatever Taffy's moral deficieodes may be, be has at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that* in the eye of Logic, be is 
not an individual nor an indefinite part of a daas, but a whole 
class all to himself. 

Either the Subject-term, the Objcct-term, or botht majf be 
singular^ and may be any kind of individual, expfeased in way 
kind of smgnlar term ; and aigaments may be conducted as wdl 
about pctdicatioo concerning indtvidoafai as about any other 
subjects. If Angus McKab is a prcsbyterian, be b not a Roman 
Catholic If Pillicock siu on Pillicock's hill, he does not stand in 
PiUkock's valley. If the King is in his counting-house, we 
where to And him ; and if the maid is in the garden, she as not 
the back door flirting with the baker. If St. Paul's wm dssSgn 
by Wren, then Wren designed St. Paul's, and Inigo Joocs did not. 
If the King was in the couottng-bouse» counting out hia money, hoj 
was not in the parlour eating bread and hooey; nor was 
^ft — p» ww>^fb%y li^ foyal imnk by flirting with the mnki in the 
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If St. Paul's is the only English cathedral in the classic style, 
And Wren designed St. Paul's, 
Then Wren designed the only English cathedral in the classic 

style. 

If The maid was in the garden, 
And The maid vt-as hanging out the shirt. 
Then The shirt was in the garden. 

That none of these arguments is a syllogism, or can, without 
the use of unnatural violence, be distorted into a syllogism, leaves 
me cold- It is enough for me that they are all completely valid, 
although the terms are all singular, and refer to individuals. 

The Composite Individual- 

The careful reader will have no difficulty in keeping in mind the 
distinction between the Composite Individual and the Compound 
Individual. The Compound individual is, indeed, regarded as 
composed of parts, but his parts are not separately contemplated, 
nor are they contemplated at all, except for the purpose of deter- 
mining what kind of a unit individual he is. The parts are not 
distinguished from one another, nor are they contrasted or compared 
in any way with the whole of which they are parts. Their 
function is purely definitive, and when we have determined, by 
reference to the parts, what kind of an individual we are dealing 
with, we may drop them out of sight, and refer to them no more. 
But in dealing with the Composite individual, we never lose sight 
of the parts. They cannot be disregarded for a moment. It is 
the contemplation of the parts that renders the individual compo- 
site, and if the parts are neglected, the composite individual reverts 
to the unit. 

As already stated, the Composite Individual is a quasi-class, in 
which the place of the constituent individuals of the class is taken 
by the constituent parts of the whole. So close is the resemblance, 
that logicians have not detected any difference between the 
composite individual and the class, and constantly give, as class 
arguments, arguments about parts and wholes of composite 
individuals. Every distributive quantity, whether Universal or 
Particular, that is applicable to the individuals in a class, is 
applicable to the parts of a whole also ; and not only are parts of 
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a whole susceptible of distributive quantity, but they are 
ccptiblc of collective quantity also. Nor does the parallel end 
here, for it is no more necessar>' that the quantity of the porta of 
a whole should be designated, than for the quantity of the 
individuals in a class. We can think, speak, predicate, and mr^ae 
as readily, as intelligibly, and as validly, of gold, and d water, 
and of Logic, as we can of the rich or of the poor, or of dcfinstiooa. 

As logicians arc in fact familiar with the compoeite tndtvidoal* 
though they ore here for the 6rst time presented with it M a 
discriminated thing, and as they frequently state arguments abotst 
it under the mistaken belief that they are arguing about classes, 
there is no need to insist upon the fact that it can be the subject 
of statement and argument. It may be useful, however, to parafld 
some of our instances of class aigomsiits that arc out of the reach 
of Traditional Logic, by others of mssshre quantity that are out of 
its reach. 

If part only of the machine is rusty, part at least remaias 
bright, and the whole of it is not rusty. If e\'ery part is greas>-. 
you cannot touch any part of it without soiling your hands. If 
a man cannot lift the whole of it, it does not follow that ha 
cannot lift it in parts (this last arcumcst employs the Partkolar 
Collective Massive quantity^ U a great part at least of the 
embankment was washed away, the damage must have been 
extensive. If a small part ooly was damaged, it shoakl not ocal 
much to repair it. If nearly all the beer was dmak, there was not 
much left; but if a very little only was gone, the greater part 
remained. If he gave away most of his property, and he had 
very little to begin with, he left himself very poor. If be omitted 
the last part of his sermon, and the peroration was the best part of 
the sermon, he omitted the best part. If part of it only was 
written, and that not the best part, be roust have preached the 
best part extempore. If more water flows out of the tank than 
flows into it, the tank will in time become empty; and if more 
flows in than flows out, the tank will in time over fl ow. If there 
is not enough wine to go round, and yoa want every one to 
have some, you had better get some more. If there has beeQ 
too much rain to do the plants good, and they ha^^e not beea 
sheltered* they will suffer in health. None of thoe arguments can 
he compasBod by the methods of Tnkditkmal Logic, (or each 
contaim a quantity that Traditiooal Logic does doC admit ; and 
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though Traditional Logic could, no douht, violate its own principles 
and construct quasi-syllogisms that would appear to prove the 
conclusions, the arguments so constructed would in no case 
represent the actual course of thought by which the conclusions 
were in practice reached. Anyone who is not blinded by familiarity 
with Traditional Logic will see that these conclusions are reached 
intuitively from the premisses given, and that a circuitous route 
through a syllogism or quasi-syllogism does not represent the 
mental process actually employed. Nothing is easier than to fake 
a syllogism that purports to show the process of an argument. 
We have only to garble the premiss so as to bring it into * logical 
form,' then to pretend that the argument is an enthymeme, and to 
invent a premiss to suit the purpose, and we have the argument 
expressed in a syllogism. The facts that such a mode of argu- 
ment is utterly artificial and unreal ; that it is utterly foreign to 
the course of thought actually pursued in reaching the conclusion ; 
and that no one outside of Bedlam or a book on Logic would ever 
argue in such a way ; do not deter logicians from this deplorable 
practice. 
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INTBNSIVB gUANTlT)' 

In the foregoing chapterSi the varieties of quantity that can be 
attached to Quantitative terms have been enumerated and examined, 
and the meanings of their signs discriminated and identified. It 
now remains to examine the quantities of Qualitative tefros, and 
although Qualitative terms are susceptible of two kinds of 
quantity, — the Intensive and the Comprehensive, — as against the 
one £xtensi\*c quantity of Quantiutive terms, the reader will bt 
relieved to know that the Intensive and the Comptebeuive 
quantities together are hr leas numerous than the Extensi\%. 

Intensive quantity is quantity of degree, and b applicnbk both 
to abstracts and to attributes* The degrees of both Uods of 
qualities arc the same, but the signs of intensity that arc applicable 
to the one are not applicable to the other ; so that tberc are two 
parallel ranges of signs, the one range applicable to Abetnct 
qualities, the other to Attributes. Unlike the signs of Extensive 
quantities, those of Intensive quantity arc not always the same for 
the same quantity. Corresponding quantities, even of qualities 
belonging to the same series, that is, to the Abstract or to the 
Attributive teries, are not always indicated by the same sign. A 
thing may be of small or great sixe, but it cannot be of small or 
great whiteness or definition. It may be bitter cold, but it cannot 
be bitter hoc or bitter long. A thing may be intensely heavy, bat 
not intensely light, nor do we speak of intense vrdght. It may be 
light or dark green, but not light or dark wvoory. NeverthelciBt 
though the signs are not the same, the degrees correspond, and we 
may always find a sign that will c o rrespond in dogiee with that 
of the sign applied to another qoality. 

There are many qualities tlttt are not t hgrnaeh re s snsccptible of 
ikign. I The>* may be present or absent, but if present, can be 
present in their fulness only, and not in gradoated dqgress. A 
thing b cither perfcct or imperfect ; there are no degrees of 
perCection. It may be full or it may be empty, but there are DO 
dqgrees of cmpttness or fulness, properly speaking. It may be 
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rigid, or straight, or circular, but there are no degrees of rigidity or 
straightness or circularity. If it falls short of any of these 
qualities by the shadow of a shade, the quality is, in truth, 
altogether absent. 

But though there cannot be degrees of such qualities themselves, 
there can be all degrees of approximation to them, A thing 
cannot be partly perfect, or rather perfect, or considerably perfect, 
or very perfect ; but it can be nearly perfect or (ar from perfect. It 
cannot be intensely full, or most full, or very full, or straight, or 
circular; but it can be very nearly, or far from, or approximately, 
or not nearly, full, or straight, or circular. 

The different varieties of Quality will be further examined in the 
chapter on Negation, to which the reader is referred. 

These preliminaries being settled, we may set forth the several 
classes of Intensive quantity, in both the Abstract and the 
Attributive series, as follows: — 
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Comparative. 


More. 


More. 


More than one thing 
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to intensity 


Superlative. 


Greatest. 


Most. 


The purpose in hand 


Purposive. 


Enough. 


— Enough. 


Expectation ... 


Emphatic. 


Such. 


So. 



Positive Degree. 
Since Intensive quantity is the same as Degree, we might 
anticipate that it would present the same set of degrees as 
have already been found to obtain in the Semi-definite Extensive 
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quantities; and this wc find to be the case. The IfedinfB 
intensity is signified in the Abstract qualitative term by 'Soom' 
or ' Moderate/ and in the Attributive by * Rather/ From 
this medium, as a central plane, intensity varies upwards towards 
a maximum, and downwards towards a minirouro, and thus w« 
get the set of five or more degrees that have already beos 
enumerated. Moreover^ Intensive quantities exhibit the same 
three forms of Mimimal, Maximal, and Exact quantity that wc 
have found to pertain to Extensive quantities. If we keep the 
forms in mind, however, it will not be necessary to encumber the 
page by setting them forth in full, and we may take the ioUowtag 
set as comprising 







TABLE IX. 






Positive Intbnsivk QuAXTtrtsa. 






Abstract. 


AUriimtivt. 


Maximative 


• >■ 


Intense. 


loteosely. 


Magnalive 


... 


Considerable. 


Very. 


Medium ... 


■ a* 


Modente* 


Rather. 


Parvative... 


• *• 


Slight* 


Slightly. 


Minimative 


..• 


Very slight* 


Very slightly. 



Statements and argtuneots containing the Positive Intcnshrc 
quantity, and inexpressible without it, are frequent eooogh. They 
are, of course, outside of Traditiooal Logic, which knows not the 
quantity. 

If the cancer is very small, it is still in an opcnbie stage ; if it it 
very large, operation may not be practicable. If the sentence was 
just, no exception can be taken to it, but if it was very nojtiat« it 
ought not to have been passed, and it would be very wroog to 
carry it out. If there is some slight difhculty about it, it cmnnot 
be done with complete ease, but if the difficulty is very slight, it 
may be neglected. If his &te is rather hard, he is not very rooch 
to be envied. If the stain on the waM is very slight, it does HOC 
very much nutter. If the wall is very slightly out of plumb, it is 
not ver)' insecure* 

If His nose h very red. 
And He drinks very hard. 
Then There may be a connection between the two 
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If Little good can come of it. 
And Much harm may result from it ; 
Then It is better left alone. 

If it was a very good song, and very well sung, it must have been 
well worth hearing. If they both started from scratch, and one 
ran very fast, but the other won the match, the winner must have 
run very fast indeed. If the tide was very high yesterday and 
only rather high to-day, it was higher yesterday than to-day. 

Comparative Degree. 

The Comparative Intensive term refers to the intensity of a 
quality in one thing, compared with its intensity in another thing, 
or in other things regarded indiscriminately as possessing the 
quality in the same degree. If the other things are regarded 
discriminatcly, as possessing the quality in different degrees, the 
degree is not Comparative, but Superlative. 

Comparative Degrees are three, — the Medium, the Excessive, 
and the Defective ; and moreover, each of these may be Indefinite, 
Semi-definite, or Definite. 

The Indefinite Comparative. 

The sign of the Medium Indefinite Comparative is ' About as,' 
which suffices for the Attributive quality, but for the Abstract needs 
the addition of * the same.' 'About as hard/ 'about as near,* 
'about as just,* 'about as definite,* are Attributives in this 
quantity ; but to express the Abstract, we must add ' About 
the same hardness,* 'about the same nearness/ 'about the same 
justice,* 'about the same definiteness.* 

The sign of Excess in the Indefinite Comparative is, for 
Attributes, * more,* or the addition of the syllable -er. More 
hard, harder; more near, nearer ; more just, juster; more definite. 
In the last, and many other cases, the addition of the syllable is 
inelegant, and is not often employed. For the Abstract, the sign 
of indefinite excess is more, greater, more intense, or some equiva- 
lent. More or greater or more intense hardness j more or greater 
justice ; more or greater nearness ; more intense heat or cold. 

The sign of Defect in the Indefinite Comparative is, for both 
Attributes and Abstract qualities, * less.' Less near, less hard, 
less just; less nearness, less hardness, less justice. 

The Semi-definite Comparative, — This intensive quantity, as 
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applied to Abstracts exhibits the Exact fonn only; but ai 
applicable to Attributes it exists in all the three Ibrms that w« 
have found to belong to semi-deBnite extensive qoontity, vix r^ 
the minimal and the maximalj as well as the exact. 

The scmi-dcBnitc degrees as pertaining to Abstiact quality ar 

TABLE X. 
Sewi'Definite Comparative ABsntAm. 



Maximative 

Maj^native 
Medium 
Parvative 
Minimative 



Much more intense. 
More intense* 
As intense* 
Less intense. 
Much less intense. 



As pertaining to Attributive qnality, they are 

TABLE XL 

Sbmi-definitb Couparattve ArntiBtrrsft. 



Maximative 

Magnathre.. 

Medium ... 
Panative... 
Minimative 



Minimal. 

Vcrj' much more. 

Much more. 
Quite as. 



Not \er>' much Riore. Very moch 

more. 
Not much more. Much 

Only as. As* 

Not quite as. Nearly 

Not nearly as. Much I 



It does not need much exptanatioD to show that these 
of intensity ha^'e generally the meafun(B implied by their 
in the table. If one thing i% very mocb harder* or 
more definite, than another or otberSi a dowoward or 
limit is impoeed oo the degree of the one, by the degree 
by that other, plus the interval between the two degreea that 
<iH¥ e mid by the sago of quantity 'very noch move.' Bat 
«|nvud limit is impoeed. and the very much more ouy be 
degree mom. ' Much more ' hard or soft or deftnite fins a 
fT!*ft*!«^l limili but fixes no maximal limit* ' Qaite as ' hard 
swift or definite has the tocce of * at least as,' and still show 
absence of any upward limit* 

All the maximal dcgmes fi«, by their very terms, an upward 
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of intensity beyond which the degree does not extend, but fix no 
inferior limit. It may seem that 'not very much more' has a down- 
ward limit in the medium quantity, and must be at least as intense 
as that of the quality with which it is compared ; but this is not 
necessarily so. If this is not very much harder than that, it may not 
be harder at all ; it may not be as hard. ' Only as ' hard means 
' not more * hard than, and clearly fixes a maximal limit only. 

'As hard as that ' would seem to be not only exact, but definite, 
but it is not quite definite. It leaves a little margin for inaccuracy, 
especially in the direction of excess. ' As hard ' is more definite 
than * About as hard/ but it is less definite than * Exactly as hard.* 

The Defi^iite Comparative is, in the medium degree, expressed by 
'Exactly as*; in the excessive degree by a multiple; and in the 
defective degree by a submultiple. Twice as hard, as penetrating, 
as loud, as bright ; or, in the Abstract quality, twice the hardness, 
the penetration, the loudness, the brightness. Similarly on the 
defective side, half as hard, half as bright ; half the hardness, half 
the brightness. Definite comparatives, other than the medium, 
have their minimal, maximal, and exact forms, indicated by the 
additions of at least, not more than, and exactly — at least half as 
bright ; not more than twice as hard ; exactly three times as great. 

Statement and argument would be very much hampered, and 
very imperfect, if the Comparative degrees were excluded from 
Logic. If it is about as hard, it is not very much harder nor very 
much softer. If there is much more cogency in the arguments for 
it than against it, it is difficult not to agree with it. If the 
sapphire is not quite as hard as the diamond, it will not scratch 
the diamond. If fifty thousand pannier loads of Devils, with 
their tails chopped off by their rumps, could not have made a 
more diabolical scream than Tristram Shandy on a certain occasion, 
he must have screamed very diabolically. If more haste is less 
speed, it is wise to act with the least possible haste when we are in 
a huny. If it is more blessed to give than to receive, those who 
wish to be blessed had better devote themselves to giving rather 
than to receiving. If the sun is much hotter than the earth, and 
Sinus is a good deal hotter than the sun, Sinus must be very much 
hotter than the earth. If darkness covereth the land, and gross 
darkness the people, then both the land and the people arc in the 
dark, and the darkness of the land may not be so gross as that 
which covers the people. If Bill Adams was a very much greater 
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general than Wellington, and WcllingtOQ wts a greater gCDeal 
than Marmont, Hiil Adams must havo been ft fiu* j^reater geoend 
than Marmont. These modes of reasoning are, of course, beyood 
the reach of Traditional Logic 



Superlative Degree. 

The Superlative term rcfeiB to the intensity of a quality of 
thing compared with its intensity in t\«*o or more other thtogs 
regarded discriminatcly. Its sign is ' most/ ' least,* or some other 
superlative adjective. With respect to the degPDet of quality in the 
other things with which comparison is made, the sopcrlattve 
d^fzee is a!wa\-s at the end of the scale. It may, howwcr» be at 
either end, the maximal or the minimal : and in either case it may 
differ from the other examples of the quahty by various degrees. It 
may be the most or the least by a little, or tr>' much, or b>- a great 
deal, or a vcr>* great deal Since the other things with which 
comparison of quality is made differ, ex kypoiJUn, in degree among 
themselves, the Superlative cannot be definite. It can be by iv 
the Lirgcst, but it cannot be the largest by twice. It can be by 
ver>* far the least definite, but it cannot be the least definite by a 
tenth. The Supcrlativx is susceptible, tberefMV, of only tw*^ 
modes of quantity— the Indefinite and the Semi-definttB. 

If this is the hottest day in the year, it is hotter than any other 
day in the >*ear ; it is hotter than yesterday or the day before; no 
previous day in the year has been as hot as this ; nor has any day 
been of the aame temperature. If he b the greatest rascal in 
Christendom, he has not an exemplary character ; there araotban 
more moral than he ; he is not a man to he trusted ; yon most go 
beyood Christefldom to find a greater lascaL If, as Lord 
Salaabofy aaid, the l>est man for the place ts the man I like best, 
then H b eas>* to make the seiectioo, and if the appointment is in 
my hands, the man I like best will get it. If this <mt is by br Cba 
b^ for my purpose, this is the one I should like to have. If this 
is the hottest day In the fear, bat y e st erd ay was nearly as hot, 
this is not by much the hottest day. If be is the least to ba 
msled of any, and none are very worthy of trust, be most be 
da ci d a d l >' untrustworthy. If the best time to bathe is the OMnuagi 
and ba bathed in the afternoon, he might have bathed at a better 
These argnments are all valid and all useful, but are all 
the scope of Ttaditional Logic 
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Purposive Degree. 

This also exists in three modes, according as the degree is 
suitable to the purpose in hand, unsuitable by excess, or 
unsuitable by defect. The suitable degree is expressed by 
* Enough,' which precedes the Abstract, and follows the Attribu- 
tive quality, — Enough hardness ; hard enough. The unsuitable 
degrees are indicated in the Abstract by * too much' and * too 
little/ in the Attributive by * too,' and ' not — enough/ Too much 
or too little sweetness, too sweet or not sweet enough. The 
Purposive Degree exists in all three forms — the minimal, maximal, 
and exact, but after what has been said with respect to the 
other quantities, it is not necessarj' to pursue the degree throufjh 
all its forms and all its degrees of definiteness, Sec, It will be 
enough to give a few examples of arguments that cannot be 
conducted without this intensive quantity, and that, therefore, 
cannot be conducted by Traditional Logic. 

If his feet are too big for his boots, his boots are too small 
for his feet. If it is only just large enough, it is not too large; 
but if it is more than large enough, there will be some over. If 
the sapphire is not hard enough to scratch the diamond, the 
diamond may be hard enough to scratch the sapphire. If the 
speed is too great for the lubrication, the bearings will heat. 
If there is not enough depth of water to float a barge, there is not 
enough to float a battleship. If the air is too foul to support 
the flame of a candle, and it requires a purer air to support 
human life than to support the flame of a candle, the air is too 
foul to support human life. If the meat is not sufficiently salted 
to preserve it, it will go bad if it is kept long enough. If it has 
been long enough in the oven, it will be cooked through, and if it 
is left too long, it will be overdone ; but if you take it out too 
soon it will be underdone. 



Emphatic or Unexpected Degree. 

This degree may be added to almost any of the foregoing. It 
is signified in the Abstract by * Such ' and in the Attributive by 
* So.' Such brightness ; such very great tension. So hard ; so 
long ; so sweet, so cool, so calm, so bright. It conveys that the 
degree of quality experienced is unexpected, that we did not antici- 
pate that it would be so much or so little, as the case may be. 



CHAPTER X 



COMPREHENSIVE gUAKTtTY. CLA5SIF1CATIOM 

Viewed in comprehension, qualities arc contemplated wtUi 
respect to concretes, and have different modes of cooifireben- 
sion according as they are regarded with respect to those ooo* 
crctes only in which they inhere or from which they have 
been abstracted, or with respect also to oOQCreCea in whkh 
they do not inhere, and from which, tberefere, thsf auinot be 
abstracted When a quality is contemplated with respect solely 
to the concretes to which it bc1onf;s, it is called a ComnKMi 
Quality ; and when it is contemplated with raped both to tboae 
concretes to which it belongs and to those to which it does 
not belong, it is called a Proper Quality of those to which it doca 
belong. 

From this description it appears that Comprchensi\'e <|ttantity 
appears among quantities by courtesy only. It is, in truth, a 
kind of quality that pertains to qualities only, and that every 
quality must poemi ■ 

With respect to their comprehensiveness, qualities may be 
regarded singly or in groups. A single quality may, as just shova, 
be regarded as Coaunoo or Proper. If regarded as ComTPOi^ 
it may be regarded as common to several iodtvidQals, and in that 
case it may or may luX be selected to form the basis of a close. 

If it is so selected, the quality b a Class-quality. 

If it b not so selected, the qosJity b a Property of the class. 

Or the single quality may be regarded aa common to 
classes ; and in that case, it may or may Dot be selec lad to torn 
the batb of a larger class, including all the classes that exhibit 
the common qoality. 

If it b so selected, the quality b a Generic quality, and b 
8omelin>cs called a Gcooa, though nowadays the term Genus b 
ttsually employed to characterise a class cwnp oe wi of smaUor 
rlassrs, and not to characterise the comraoa qnality that mutes 
these smaller classes in tbe larger. 
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If it is not so selected, it is a Property of the Genus, or Generic 
Property. 

If the single quality is regarded as proper, it may be regarded 
as proper to an individual, or to a class of individuals. 

If the quality is proper to an individual, it may be regarded in 
any one of three aspects. 

If it is regarded with respect to the individual primarily, the 
consideration of the other individuals in the class, and of the class 
itself, being secondary and subordinate, then the quality is a 
Property of the Individual. 

If it is regarded with respect equally to the individual in which 
it is found, and to other individuals in the class to which the 
individual belongs, then the quality is no longer a Property of the 
Individual, but is an Individual Difference. 

If it is regarded with respect equally to the individual to which 
it belongs and to the class that includes that individual, then it is 
an Accident of the Class. 

Regarded as proper to a class, a quality may be contemplated 
with respect not only to the members of the class to which it 
belongs, but also with respect to other classes within the same 
genus, that do not exhibit the quality. It is then a Specific 
Differentia, or Specific Difference. 

Regarded with respect, not only to the members of the class 
to which it belongs, but also with respect to the genus which 
includes that class, the proper quality of the class is an Accident 
of the Genus. 

But with respect to comprehension, qualities may be regarded 
not only singly, but in groups ; and may be grouped together in 
the following manner. 

The group of qualities formed of the Class-quality and the 
Class- Properties is a Description of the Class. 

The Generic quality plus the Generic properties form the 
Description of the Genus. 

The Class-quality plus the Individual Difference form the 
Identification of the Individual. 

The Generic quality plus the Specific Difference form the 
Definition of the Species. 

In Tabular form, the scheme of Comprehensive Quantity U as 
follows. 
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Qualiiy. 



TABLE XII. 

COMPRBHEKSIVE QUAKTtTtES 
Reference of Term, 
The Comprehensive Term refers to 
A single quality regarded as 
Common 

to several indi\nduals and 
forming the basis of a class 
not forming the basis of a class 
to several classes and 

forming the basis of a larger class Generic Quality, 
not forming the basisofa larger datt Property of tbe 

Geooi» 

Proper 

to an individoalf contemf»lated 
alone 



Claas-qtsalit}'. 
Property of the ChM. 



Piopetty of the 

lodtvtdiial. 
Indhridoa] Dtfmoc*. 
Acddent of the ChM. 



with others in the class ... 

with the including cUm ... 

A group of qualities, ooonsting of 

The Class-quality and Class-properties Descriplioo id the 

CUh. 
The Generic quality and properties ... DescriptioQ of the 

Gets at. 
The Class-quality and lodividaal Dtf- 
ferenco ... «.. ••• ... Identi6catfc» of the 

IndtvidoaL 
The Geoeric quality aod Specific Dif- 
femwe Oefiiutioa of the 



From this table it appears that a Genns is a daas whose 
ponent individuals are themaabssdaans; and that the cot p pooepi 
daaaes of a Gentu are Species. 

It will be immediately appareot that the comprehensive quanti- 
ties include the Prcdicables of Traditional Loj^c, and it will be 
evideat also that these qaantities are more Dnmeroos than the 
Prcdicables. The difierence is accounted fer by the want of any 
dtstioction in Tradittooal Logic b et we an the Individual pco- 
perty, the Generic, and the Clais properties ; b>* the omissioo frooi 
the Prtdicables of Dtsrritittoni» aod of the IdcDtifiGatiao of th« 
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Individual. Nevertheless, these are quantities that it is desirable 
to distinguish, for, though definitions are of incalculable use and 
value, descriptions have their place in statement and argument, 
and nothing that pertains generally to statement or argument 
ought to be excluded from Logic. In practice, we are as much 
and as often concerned to describe and to identify as to define. 

If we look back on the long array of quantities that have been 
described, and turn back to the summary given in Table I., 
p. 70, we shall find that there is yet one more division that may 
be made of terms. We find that Attributive qualities cannot 
stand alone in a proposition except as Object terms, unless the 
proposition is merely Defining, If we define what we mean 
by hard, or just, or savoury, or white, or take these words as 
we find them in the dictionary and predicate of them their 
dictionary meanings, then, and then only, can they stand alone 
as Subjects in a proposition. On all other occasions of their use 
they must either qualify a concrete thing, as a hard fate, a 
just sentence, a savoury dish, a white horse, or they must be 
attributed to a concrete thing; as His fate was hard, His sentence 
was just, The dish is savoury, &c. This follows of necessity from 
the fact that an attribute is contemplated as inherent in its concrete. 
The moment it is separated from its concrete it is an abstract or it 
is nothing. Abstract qualities may be regarded as qualitative or 
quantitative, and in the latter aspect they may stand as Subjects 
in propositions. Patience is a virtue. Beauty is skin deep. 
Honesty is the best policy. Those terms, whether quantitative 
or qualitative, that have the capacity of standing as Subject in a 
proposition, are all grammatically noun substantives ; and for this 
reason may be called Substantial terms. Those which cannot 
stand as Subjects are attributes, and the attributive term we are 
already familiar with. We may therefore supplement the table of 
primordial terms on p. 70 as follows. 



Quantitative 



TABLE XIII. 
Table of Terms. 

(Individuals 



1 Classes 



Terras 



Substantial 



i^ ... .. (Abstracts j 

[Quahtative L^^^.^^^^^^ Attributive | 



Terms. 
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Classification. 

Logic is BO large a subject, and its lumiiicationsuesODumeroos 
and complicated, that it is not easy, when we arrive, as we hav* 
now done, at the end of one ramification of the subject, to keep in 
mind at what point the next branch starts away from the trunk« or 
how bx beck to\^'ards the trunk wc must go in order to reach the 
next branch that wc ought to follow. If the reader will torn back 
to p. 67, and refer to the account of the three-fold or foar-fold 
process of Syocrisis that is there given, he will find that the 
three aspects of the process arc Generalisation, CkaiificatioOt and 
Abstraction. By Generalisation we form concepts of duM ; by 
Classification we separate classes into sub-classes, and by Abstrac- 
tion we reach the concept of Quality. 

Classes and sub-classes may, as we have already ItMind. be 
regarded from various points of view ; but all the w«ys in which we 
have hitherto contemplated them have this in commoo — that they 
have all contemplated classes numerically. Nothing has been 
considered but number. We have coosaderfid rlsMW nnmeriraHy 
as complete or incomplete, as to their numerical proportion to 
other classes, and as to the cardinal number or ordtaal pqmber of 
the individuals they contain. The whole treatment of daaaea has 
been numerical. Qualities have been cooaidered as to their degree 
or intensity, and as to their comprehentivenesa ; and in the latter 
respect we have, it is evident, reached the frontier of claflsificatiofu 
For daaaification results from contemplating dasaes with respect to 
their qualities ; and in contemplating qimlitiea cxunprabenaivclyt 
wc have contemplated them with respect to the Haisa to wUch 
tbey belong. Ciaaufication is the con«-ene of this. It is the coo* 
temptation of daises vrith respect to the qualities tbey 
This is the branch of Logic that we are now to consider. 

When, by abstraction, a quality of a thing is discriminated fi 
iu remaining qualities, the remainder is at the same time di 
minated from the quality abstracted. Every process of abatmctian'^ 
results, therefore, in the (ormatkui of two abstracts, or of abstnct 
and remainder, each of which is the complement of the other. If 
two or more things are taken* and the same quality b abstracted 
from each, so that tbey are combined in a geneml idea or oooccpt, 
two or more rcmainden are left« one belonging to sacb coocrete 
TbsK remamdeiB umj be as different as possible, but they 
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re linked with the others into a class by the possession of the 
common quality. When we take account of the likeness of the 
concretes in respect of their possession of the common qualit>*, we 
are generalising. When we contemplate the unlikeness of the con- 
cretes in respect of their other qualities, we are differentiating or 
dividing. Foam, snow and chalk are, by virtue of their common 
quality of whiteness, generalised into the class of white things. 
Within this class they are divided or differentiated from each other 
by virtue of their several proper qualities. Foam is a white liquid, 
snow is a soft white solid, chalk is a hard white solid. All are 
classed together as white; each is separated from the others by 
difference of consistence. Thus we arrive at the division from 
one another of the individuals in a class ; but there is a further 
step. 

Chalk, I find, is not the only hard white solid. Sugar, porcelain, 
marble, silver, and many other things, are alike in the two respects 
of being both white and hard. These, then, constitute a class of 
hard white things, within the class of white things, and different 
from other things within the class of whites. Such a class included 
within a class, and not constituting the whole of the including 
class, is termed a Species ; to which the including class is the 
Genus. The same class that, included in another class, is a species 
of this other, may itself include yet other classes, and be of them a 
genus. The process of dividing a genus into species, dividing one 
or more of these species, now regarded as genera, into lower species, 
and these again into lower still, may be continued until we are 
arrested by the impossibility of finding any quality common to any 
of the individuals of the last species and not common to all. That 
species is an infima species, and its components are individuals only. 
In the other direction, more than one species may be combined by 
some common quality into a genus, and this genus may be found 
to possess qualities in common with other genera, and so to form 
with them species of some higher genus, and this process may be 
continued until all classes of concretes, or of the concretes under 
consideration, are included in one comprehensive class, the summum 
genus. The division of a class into sub-classes, or its constitution 
as a genus and its division into species, is the process ordinarily 
termed Classification. 

Classification in this sense is a necessary condition of orderly 
thinking. It is, indeed, implied and involved in all thought ; 
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though thought is not limited, as the doctrine of the syUogtsn 
implies, to the formation of classes and to nothing else. Prelimi- 
nary to all thinking, there is a limitation, or classification, or defi- 
nition, more or less definite, butalwa^'s present, always presamedf 
always understood, of the things thought about. It is imposdbk 
to reason about men. or principles of law, or modes of actioSt or 
shirts* or mental processes, or anything else, without first delimit* 
ing the subject of thought from other things. Without *"^*"^*'^ 
tion, the Universe is chaos. It Is this preliminary d el i mitari oo 
that logicians have denominated the ssi/>^onho, or Univene at 
discourse. 

Formal classification and formal definitkxi ate mefdycstODtioai 
of this practice, and its execution with exactitude. They mm the 
accurate delimitation of classes, and of classes withia clasaes. As 
some vague and general delimitation of the subject of thoo^t ta a 
necessary preliminary to thinking of any kiiui« so the aocnnte 
delimitation of the subject of thought ts a oecesnry prclimmary 
to accurate thinking. Hence the great importanos oC claMiftcs- 
tion. It requires accuracy, and is indispensable to accnracy. 
No intellectual exercise is so conducive to a habit of accnnte 
thought, as the practice of defining and classiiyiog. Let ns 
see, then, what arc the essentials of a good flaisiftrnrinn. 

The first essential b to know what it is that we intend to classify. 
What are the things to which the classification is to apply ? What 
are to be the limits of the clas»fication ? Here we are intfodttoed 
to another aspect of the problem already treated of with 
to propositioos. In classifying, do we classify namrs, or 
or things? It is not necessary to go over the whole ffoood 
again, bat it is neoeatry to give attention to certain of its 
fBatnrcs. 

In settling the sabjoct- matter with which Logic is 
every one admits that it includes words. The only 
been whether it includes thoughts and thiogs as welL In setthng 
the sobjoct-outtcr of dasstAcntkm* the opposite assomptioo is 
ttSttUy made; wespeakof daasifyttig thbigs,aadnHkeltttleor no 
to the part that thoughts and naincs tahe in the proocas. 
Ltion, as ocdinarily understood, does not. however, nfftf 
to things— certainly not to things alone. When, indeed, a cnshtar 
takes a drawer full of money, and puts the bank notes in one heap, 
the gold in aaoiher« the sil\'cr in a third, and the coppa in a foorth. 
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he docs classify the things themselves ; but this is not the sense in 
which classification is customarily understood. When we speak of 
a classification of animals, we do not mean a segregation of the 
animals themselves into groups — putting the deer into a pen, the 
pigs into a sty, the birds into cages, and so on. We mean, 
undoubtedly, a classification of the concepts of animals, not of the 
animals themselves. 

At the same time, our classifications are not of mere concepts, 
as mental states only. When we classify animals, we classify 
them, not as states of our minds, but as things having an existence 
outside of our minds. In other words, the thoughts that we utilise 
in the classification have an external reference- We classify our 
concepts of the things in conformity with the resemblances and 
differences that we believe to exist in the things. 

This being settled, the first step in classification is to form a 
generalisation of the things to be classified. Are we about to 
classify animals ? Then we must form a general concept, includ- 
ing all animals, and excluding all other things. We must fix the 
denotation and connotation of animals as nearly as we can. We 
must say what we intend to understand by animals^what are 
the qualities this term is to connote, and what are the things to 
which this connotation applies. We must make clear the distinc- 
tion between animals and the things most like them ; we must 
make clear the qualities by which things, such as zoophytes, 
which appear to be different from animals, are included among 
them. In short, the first step in classification is to form a class, 
or to draw a definite boundary' around the things that are to be 
divided into classes — to mark them off from other things — to 
convert a vague concept into an accurate concept. This, of 
course, presupposes that our classification is to be a scientific 
or accurate classification ; for scientific, in this sense, means no 
more than accurate. In short, we cannot speak or think of 
anything without classifj'ing it, in the sense of separating its 
concept from the concept of other things. But to separate a 
concept from other concepts is to define the thing conceived, 
so that, while complete and accurate definition is a result of 
classification, tentative definition is also a necessary preliminary 
to classification. 

The second requisite of a classification is that it should be 
adapted to its purpose. Before any classification can be effected, 
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Its purpose must be decided on. CUssification is often Bfwken oi, 
in books on Logic, as if there were but one ideally ri|;bt mode of 
it,— the Natural Classification — and all other modes were wrong. 
This is a mistake. Classifications are made b>- us for our coDveni* 
ence ; and whether a classification is rif;ht or wrong depends on 
whether it is or is not suitable to the purpose for which it is made. 
Classifications are to economise thought ; to enable us to think of 
things separately and orderly. We classify things in order that 
we may the better and more clearly think about them, subdue them 
to our purposes, and attain the ends in which the things dassiAed 
are concerned. The nature of the classification that w*e make; 
the mode of classifying ; the basis or priodple of classification; 
the fundantenium division^ ; must have direct regard to the purpose 
for which the classification is required. In ss ^ as it serw 
this purpose, the classification is a good classiflcatioa, however 
' artificial ' it may be. In as far as it docs not serve this piirpoM« 
it IS a bad classification, however ' natural * it may be. ' Natural ' 
classification is classification into natural kinds, and most fall with 
the doctrine of Natural Kinds, now abandoned. A good cimifica* 
tion is a classification in which those things are grouped together 
that are most alike for the purpose in view ; and those things are 
separated which, for the purpose in view, are unUke. When the 
purp o se in view is to group together those things that have the 
closest genealogical affinities, and therefore are usually alike in 
most respects, the classification is called ' Natural ' or Scientific ; 
since this is the purpose of that classification that we call 
' Natural ' and Scientific But when we have soom other purpose 
in view, the ' Nstural ' and ' Scientific ' Ckssiflcatioo iMiy be a 
very unnatural and unscientific one. The Natural chtsiffcratioo of 
pluUs is a good dasstficatioa for the purpoua of nvanlbg tbu 
flSBcnwKical afluutiss o* puuitaB not (or too Dorpouo ov tsw coltivi^ 
tion of a gaidcn it is a very unnatural cksstfication. The gardener 
does not apply the raae aod the appk, the lily and the onioot the 
potato and the winter cbenyi to the same purpose ; and thefefare 
be does not classify these pairs together, and such a dssstftcatioo, 
good for the purpose of the botanist, is bad for the purpoae of the 
gardener. The best and most natural ckaatficatioo of books for 
the purpose of the librarian, is according to subject or author ; for 
the purpose of the bookbinder, it is according to sisa« price, and 
style of binding. The dasnfication by the gsrdsner, of plants into 
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useful and ornamental, is a good classification when he is making 
out his seed list, or arranging his plants in the garden ; but it is a 
bad classification when he is sowing his seeds. He now wants 
quite a different classification, into hardy, half-hardy, tender, and 
stove plants ; and his classification into useful and ornamental is 
useless. 

When the things to be classified have been delimited, and the 
purpose of the classification has been settled, the next step is to 
find a fuitdamtntum divisionis, or principle of classification, by 
which the things may be divided ; and the nature of this principle 
must evidently depend on the purpose in view. Traditional Logic 
asserts that the division must proceed upon the presence or 
absence of a single quality, and that venerable tree of Porphyry, 
which vies in antiquity with the great baobab, is put forward as 
the model of the perfect system of Division — the process of 
Dichotomy. But dichotomy is by no means the only proper mode 
of division. Instead of dividing Corpus, in the Porphyrian method, 
mio A nitnatum and Irtafiimatumj we may divide it into Perfectly 
elastic, Imperfectly elastic, and Inelastic. Instead of dividing 
Animal into Rationale and Irrationale — a very faulty division, since 
most animals are to some extent rational, and the limits of 
rationality cannot be accurately fixed — we may divide it into two- 
footed, four-footed, six-footed, eight-footed, and many-footed; 
and this division will be far sharper and better than that into 
Rationale and Irrationale. So we may divide Corpus Viveus, not 
into Sensibile and JmefisibiU, but into that which is locomotor 
throughout life, that which is nan-locomotor throughout life, and 
that which is locomotor at one time of life, and non-locomotor at 
another* 

While I must deny that the method of Porphyry is the only 
true or reliable method of classification, I must, on the other 
hand, defend it from certain criticisms that have been passed upon 
it. It is said that division according to the possession or absence 
of a quality has no value at ail, for, if we know the positive 
qualities of the things included in the negative group, it ought 
to be indicated by them, and not by a nomen indefinitum ; and, if 
we do not know them, the negative class is not a class at all, and 
we have not made even a formal division, for the absence of a 
quality cannot indicate anything. This criticism seems to me 
ill founded. The positive qualities are already enumerated in 
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those of the suppositio, or universe of discoDrse« or imnm m m gtma, 
that we arc dividing ; and the presence or absence of an additioaal 
quality within this genus. Is a good, valid, and useful dtsttnction. 
The instances in the tree of Porphyry are, indeed, not very happy« 
but it is cas>' to find instances that arc ; and the defect in the 
Porph>Tian tree is the selection of qualities that arc indefinite, not 
in the method itself. To divide insects into those which, in the 
imago state, hai-e jaws, and those which have not, would be a 
valid and useful classification. It would, indeed^ be abaord to 
divide the contents of the Universe into things which have jawt 
and things which have not. In such a divUioo, things which hmrt 
not jaws would be indeed a nomm indffimium ; aDd it wottld be 
impossible, as Lotze sa>'S, to hold together in the mind such a 
chaos of disparate thin^. The things without jaws would Trrmt 
triangles, beauty, sulphuric acid, and so forth. Bat oo latioiial 
system of classification is guilty of such absurdity. Tbt cribckn 
applies to a division of things, into things with Jaws and thingi 
without jaws, but it docs not apply to a division of insacts on thai 
basis. A division of elements into those that tarnish in damp air 
and those that do not, would be open to critidsni ; but a di v is ion 
of metals on the same basis would, for some porpoacs* be parfactly 
sound. A division of substances into phaneragamic and aphane" 
roigamic would be open to criticism, but a divtskm of plants on 
the same basis has boon found to l>e not without value. 

What is required in a / ww rf ai fi ifawi diviuoni% is that it shall be a 
single attribute. Whether the division is made ac co r din g to tlie 
preaenoe or absence of this attribote, or acoordtDg lo its modes or 
degrees, does not matter in tlie lesst, as long as tlM attribnte 
remains single, and the following conditions are obserred. 

1. The classes must be mutually excliitivc 

2. They must together include ail the things to be dassified. 

3. They most bclude nothing that is not in the group of things 
to be classified. 

If these conditions are observedt and the dassiflcatioo isaihplwl 
to its pnrpose. it is a good claasafkation. If the classiftcatioo in 
not adapted Id its purpose, or if any of thcas cooditiooa is brokeo* 
it is a bad da ssifl ca tioo. The worst defect in a dassiflcatioo ie 
neglect of its purpoac, the nest gfave is the incl nsi o n of the same 
thipng in more than one group of the same rank ; the oast b 
failure to todude something thai ought lo be iododcd ; and the 
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fourth is a defect, not so much in the classification itself, as in the 
definition of the group of things to be classified. 

These are the principles on which Classification should proceed ; 
but, in practice, it is often difficult to give effect to them, and they 
are often neglected. Non-compliance because of the difficulty of 
compliance is to be condoned ; but non-compliance from neglect 
of rules is not excusable. 

The preliminary process, of delimiting the genus, or group of 
things to be divided, is often difficult from the nature of the things. 
There may be no sharp differences between them and other things. 
In classifying Insanity, for instance, what are we to include, and 
what to exclude ? Are we to include H^'pochondriasis, Delirium, 
Coraa, Drunkenness, Hysteria, Hallucination ? Some persons 
would include some of these and exclude others ; some would 
exclude all; and some would, perhaps, include all. For the 
purpose of classification, the classifier must first of all make up 
his mind whether he will include any of them, and which. 

The next step is to choose a fundamcntum divhionis, that is 
adapted to the purpose in view. The purpose must be clearly 
conceived, and the principle of division chosen accordingly. 
Suppose the things to be classified are the goods to be stowed in 
a ship's hold. The purpose of the stevedore is to stow the goods 
so that they may trim the ship, and be accessible when wanted. 
He classifies them, therefore, according to their weights and the 
ports for which they are destined. But the underwriter has 
another purpose. His purpose is to charge his premium according 
to value and risk. He, therefore, classifies the goods according 
to their value and perishability. The purpose of the captor is yet 
different. His purpose is to confiscate what is contraband of 
war. He, therefore, classifies the goods according to what is 
contraband, and what is not. 

The worst and most frequent vice in classifying, is to proceed 
on more than one principle, for classes of the same rank, in the same 
classification. There is no objection to proceeding on more than 
one principle if the principles are applied successively ; those 
groups created by the application of the first principle being sub- 
divided by the application of a second ; as when a bookseller 
divides his books into bound and unbound, and each of these 
again into folio, quarto, and octavo. There is no objection to 
applying different principles in different classifications, so that the 
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bookseller may divide his books into bound and unbound for 
purpose, and into folio, quarto, octavo, dec, for another. Bat be 
may not divide them on both principles simultaneously in the 
same classification. 

The process here described is sometimes called Divisioa. and it 
distinguished from Classification, which is then said to be the revdst 
process of collecting things, first into small groups, these toto 
larger, and these into larger still. Such a process may be called 
Classification, but it is indistinguishable from GenenliatioD ; 
it is Generalisation in successive steps ; and, although it is tbe 
practice in Mental Science, of which Lo^c is an out]\*ing member, 
to call the same thing by difTcrrrnt names, and different thiafe hf 
the same name ; the practice is one that should not be cocoura^ed. 
I have treated Classification and Division under one hradim 
because, in my opinion, they are two names for one thiAf;. It il 
desirable that the one name Classification should alone be used, (or 
Division has already other meanings, which Classification has noC 
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Now that 
positions in all their numbers and varietiea, we are at 
position to estimate the nature and meaning of tbe ArbMdha 
Categories, the discussion of which, in books on Logic, is to 
lengthy and so barren. Every logician baa bis own noCioo of 
what Aristotle intended to enomerate fai making out bis list of ^ 
Categonea,and I am not going to add another barren speculation to ^H 
the tale; but if, instead of specalating as to wbu ArirtoUe'k ^ 
intention was, a specniation that has tbe demerit or merit that 
it can never be verified or disproved, we examine the Categories 
themselves, and estimate what they are, it appears plain 
that they constitute a list of the things ttiat propositioDS 
express or refer to — on imperfect list, and a erode 1^, it is 
but still they do eoamenUe some of tbe moat important, as wtU aa 
some of tbe most tririal matters that are ea qpre sa ed or wfe ned to 
in propo sit ion s . 

Tbe first of the Aristotelian Categories is Substance, and the 
meaning, as I take it, of placing Substance among tbe Catagorisa* 
b that tbe propoaition refers to Subataoce* or says s o metbii^ 
about Sttbstanco— that Subatackce is, or may be, i apw m f d or 
referred to b every propoaitnL This wc have foond to be the 
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case. Every Subject-term, as has just been shown, must be sub- 
stantival or substantial, and the Object-term also may be substantial. 
This may not be the meaning that is usually read into the statement 
that substance is a Category, but it is a meaning that may very 
fairly be read into it, and that invests the statement with a 
significance that it does not otherwise possess. Whether this was 
what Aristotle meant by saying that Substance is a Category 
cannot now be known, but it is at any rate an intelligible and 
reasonable meaning, which is more than can be said for some of 
the conjectures that have been made about it. 

Quantity, the second Category', is another of the things that may 
be, and usually is, expressed in a proposition. As we have seen, 
either term in a proposition may express quantity, either extensive 
or intensive, and thus, if we mean by a Category that which may 
be expressed in a proposition, Quantity is properly a Category. 

Quality is understood in Logic in two senses. It is one of those 
equivocal words that Logic delights in. As applied to the 
proposition as a whole, it means the character of the proposition 
as affirming or denying the relation it expresses, or as containing 
or not containing a negative term. But terms may, as we have 
found, be qualitative, and may express many qualities besides 
those of affirmation and negation. Whether we restrict the meaning 
of Quality to affirmation and negation, or whether we let in all 
the other qualities that terms may express, Quality is, in either 
case, one of the things that can be expressed in a proposition, and 
therefore is legitimately a Category in the sense here ascribed to 
Category. 

Relation, the fourth Category, is expressed in the Ratio of every 
proposition. It is the function, and the sole function of the pro- 
position to express a relation ; and the Ratio of every proposition 
expresses a relation, and expresses nothing else. If, therefore, we 
take the Categories to mean the things expressed or referred to in 
a proposition, then Relation is very properly a Category. 

Action and Passion are, as we have seen, kinds of relation, and 
if Relation is a Category, Action and Passion are Categories of 
course. There is no need to enumerate them separately from 
Relation, but as they arc separately enumerated in the Aristotelian 
Categories, logicians have the less excuse for excluding them from 
the logical scheme of propositions, and for declaring that the Ratio 
of every proposition cannot be other than the verb * to be/ 
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When and Where have been shown to be qualifications of 
Ratio, and their inclusion in a proposition converts the 
into a modal, and thereby excludes it from the ambit of Tradtttooal 
Logic. By including When and Where among his Categories^ 
Aristotle signified, if I understand hira aright — and if 1 don't it 
doesn't matter — that these modals at least oiay be legitimately 
included among logical propositions. 

Posture and Habit may qualify a tenn if the term happens to bo 
singular and personal also. Their triviality and uniroportaooe aro 
blemishes in the scheme of Categories, and are scarcely cooiiataDt 
with the enlarged and philosophical calibre of Aristotlo'a 
I should hazard the conjecture that they are interpolalioos 
some later and very inferior hand. If m include Postore and 
Habit among Categories, I see no warrant foreadodiog 
and Acutcncss of Vision. D4 mimmii mm cm^t Ux. 
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NEGATIVE TERMS 

Hitherto we have treated of affirmative propositions only ; but 
in the course of thought, it is almost as frequent to deny as to 
affirm the existence of a relation ; and until denial and its modes 
have been examined, the treatment of the proposition is deficient 
by a full moiety. 

Denial is a denial of a relation, just as affirmation is affirmation 
of a relation ; and therefore, strictly speaking, a negative proposition 
is a proposition with a negative Ratio. It is usually possible, 
however, though it is not always possible, to introduce a negative 
into a term ; and there are many terms, such as immortal, ignorant, 
unwise, disorganised, in which a negative is incorporated. Pro- 
positions in which there is a negative term have, when the negative 
is a Privative negative, a negative force, even though the Ratio is 
affirmative ; but terms that are negative in form very often have 
a positive signification; and when such a term enters into a 
proposition, that proposition is in sense affirmative, if it has an 
affirmative Ratio, even though a term is negative. In many cases, 
though not in all, as logicians assert, a negative may be transferred 
from the Ratio to a term without altering the meaning of the 
proposition. Thus, for 'Angels are not mortal,' we may substitute 
' No angels are mortal,' and ' Angels are immortal.' 

Since negation may be effected by the use of a negative term, it 
is necessary to give some attention to the nature and varieties of 
these terms. 

Negative terms may be contemplated in two ways. They may 
be regarded with respect to the effect of the negative on the term 
alone to which it is attached ; or they may be contemplated with 
respect to other terms. We will consider first the effect produced 
upon a term by attaching to it a negative. 

The attachment of a negative to a term may have any one of 
five different effects. Three of these we are already familiar 
with. The attachment of a negative may limit a term, either 
minimally, as when we add 'not less than'; or maximally, as 
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when we add ' not more than ' ; or exactly, as when we add 
neither more nor less than ; or it may merely empty the term of 
all contents, putting nothing in their place, and tt then a Prtvattve 
Negative ; or it may take out all the contents ol the term «kI 
substitute other contents. In every case cicept the bjt bol 
one, it leaves the term still positive, and the propoiition iato 
which the term enters is still affirmative, unJcss and until a oesative 
is introduced into the Ratio. 

The Privative Negative,— Whtn the attachment of a negative to 
a term results in the emptying of the term of all its contents, 
without replacing them by other contents, the term so produced 
may be called the Privative Negative. The ncfative ao attached 
may be a negative prefix* such as un-, in*, dis-, or noo*; or 
it may be the negative word 'no' or 'not' To say that a thing is 
imperfect, merely deprives that thing of perfection, without 
replacing the perfection by any other quality. To say that it is 
incomplete or unsuitable, or unintelligible^ osnally docs no 
more. To affirm that a man is untravelled. or in e xp er i epcad, or 
uninterested, merely deprives him of having travelled, or gained 
experience, or exhibited interest, and ascribes to him do posittve 
quality in place of those that are removed* If it is asserted that 
no man has three legs, the assertion gives os no inkling of the 
number of legs be possesses* nor even of whether he has any at all. 
All the negative term gives us is that, if he has any legs, they most 
be more or fewer in number than three. If I am told that there is 
no balm in Gilcad, I am not entitled to asioroe that Gilead coo* 
lains anything at all* 1 now know that it ««»•">• no balm, hot 
whether it contains anything eke or not, the p ro p oai tk in given me 
no information and no hint whatever. 

It needs a good deal of care to ooostmct a nrptive qnalitattvo 
term that shall be purely Privative, and Aail ooDtain no hint of a 
positive content. When a negative is attached to an adjective, the 
reaalting term is generally not privative, bat more or kaa explicitly 
positive. To say that Angels ate immortal, afims not only that 
they do not die, but that they go on living Cor ever. To say that 
a thing is immohile, asserts not only that it does not mov«b hot 
that it stays where it is; and less expUdtly, soch terns aa 
unjustifiable, ineqwdient* dishonest, onhappy, Ittve all a posUw 
flavour, more or less pronounced. The qualitative term that 
is most easily kept bet tram positive sigmficataon is the past 
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participle. Unmarried, unfinished, undefended, undefeated, are 
pretty free from positive implication ; and though unnerved, 
unhung, unlicked, are not wholly free, they are far from having the 
depth of positive significance that attaches to improper, imprudent 
and dishonest. Even the past participle, however, may convey 
very positive signification, as in the case of disorganised. 

Quantitative terms are much more easily kept free of positive 
meaning. No man, no brilliancy, no litigation, no class of things, 
not a penny, not a friend, not a bit, are purely privative negatives ; 
but ' no gentleman ' carries a good deal of positive meaning, and 
so does ' not a genius.' 

The limiting negatives we have already made acquaintance with 
in our examination of quantities. There wc found that every 
quantity has three assignable forms, the minimal, than which 
it can be no less ; the maximal, that it cannot exceed ; and 
the exact, from which it cannot depart in either direction. The 
negatives by which these three forms are severally conveyed 
are ' No less than,' ' No more than ' and * Neither more nor less 
than/ 

It is odd that though logicians reject the maximal positive 
quantity — Some only — they mention and examine the Maximal 
or Exclusive Negative, ' Not more than,' in its equivalent form 
'None but ' ; and that though they welcome the minimal form of 
the Particular — Some at least, — they do not examine or mention 
the negative by which it is expressed — 'Not less than'; and of 
course they have no place for the sign of the Definitive or Exact 
form — ' Neither more nor less than.' 

These forms of quantity have already been referred to, examined, 
and utilised ; and all that now remains to be said of them is that, 
rightly regarded, they are negative limitations of the terms they 
qualify. They do not, as the Privative Negative does, empty the 
term of contents, but they limit its extension strictly in one or 
other direction, or in both j and, as has been already sufficiently 
explained, they are applicable to all forms of quantity, both 
Extensive and Intensive. *None but the brave deser\'e the 
fair' is a maximal limitation of class; as is * Birds are clothed 
in nothing but feathers.* * Fish breathe no air that is not 
dissolved in water* is a maximal limitation of part of a uniform 
individual. 'The diamond is at least as hard as glass' is a 
minimal limitation of an attribute; and * His manner amounted 

N.L. M 
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The Exceptive Negative differs from the Limiting ncf^attves jost 
considered, in that it docs not limit the terra to which rt is 
attached, but, hke the Privative negative* empties it of all rontwiUi 
Here the Privative Negative ceases its operatiooa. and leavw tbe 
term empty, but here the Exceptive Negative docs ikK cease. 
It goes on to fill up the vacancy with an alteraatire* and is 
therefore always positive. The most general Corin of tba Excep- 
tive Negative is, in the Subjcct'term, ' What is not/ as in * What 
is not mortal is not a man*; and in the Object-term, 'Except** 
as in * He ploughed the whole field except the beadlaoda.* 
It is manifest at once that Exceptive Negatives arc extretiiely 
comprehensive quantities, — more so even than the "Some* ol 
Traditional Logic ; for they include not only, as * Some ' does, all 
Particular quantities, but ali Unircfsa) quantities aj^o. Heooe. 
there are as many varieties of the Exceptive negative as there are 
of Extensive quantities. What is not desirable may be cvrrythtn|^ 
each thing, or an>'thing that is not desirmble. It bcludes aoine 
things, a great many, many, a few, and a very few things that are 
not desirable. It includes every proportion of sach things, from 
nearly all to scarcely any ; and not only some, but the first, the 
last, others, and the rest of them. It inclodca more if there be 
more, and fewer if fcu-er are possible. It includes certain things 
that are not desirable, as well as this and that ; and it incJudes« 
moreover, only too many things that are not desirable, as well as 
enough and too few. 

Thus our three forms of quantity are hwrna snJ to fo«ir. The 
minimal form, signified by ' Not hm than* and ' At least/ limits 
the quantity downwmids, and secores it agnimt defect, wbAa 
having it quite nodefioed in the dinctiao of grealer nitfl»hsr, 
proportion, or magnitode. The maximal ferm. sifnified hy 
*Not more than/ 'At most/ and *Only/ Itmiu the qoantit>* 
upwards, or maximally, and secures it against excess, whtie 
leaving it open to defect. As 'not fess than' and 'at least* 
nuy include ' perliaps all,* so ' not more than * and ' only * may 
imply ' perhaps none/ It is usual, if it is intended to convey this 
possibility, to add ' if any ' ; but I do not know that it is lofteaBjr 
Meoassaiy in all cases, though it seems to be neocvary in soRis. 
It b nsrassary with the sufolar quantity, as we shall find, and its 
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ase is desirable, though perhaps not imperative, in other quantities 
when the meaning * it may be none ' is intended. 

The Exact form limits the quantity in both directions ; and 
lastly, the Exceptive form applies to all that is outside of or 
beyond the quantity of the term. In order that the Exceptive 
may be applicable to a term, it is necessary that the form of 
that term should be exact or maximal, for a minimal term 
may extend to all, and if it does, there are none left for the 
Exceptive to apply to. 

The Exact form is not often explicitly stated, but it may be 
assumed, and usually is assumed, in spite of the teaching of 
Traditional Logic, that when no indication of form is attached to a 
term, the quantity of that term is to be taken as exact. Logic 
tells us that the minimal form should always be understood, at 
any rate in Particular quantities, but Logic gives no authority but 
its own for the dictum, and we have learnt that the authority of 
Traditional Logic is not decisive. In fact, the universal practice, 
outside of books on Logic, is to take as exact every quantity 
whose form is not explicitly stated. 

If we adhere to this practice, and bear in mind that any form 
of negative Subject-term may be combined in a proposition with 
any form of negative Object-term ; and that in any such propo- 
sition the Ratio also may be negative, we see that the choice of 
propositions into which the negative enters is very large. If we 
use No-A and No-B for the Privative negative, and not-A 
and not-B for the Exceptive negative, we can frame six leading 
t^'pes of propositions, and pursue the different shades of negation 
through at least three and twenty degrees. 



The six leading types of proposition are as follows ; — 



The Affirmative. A is B. 
The Negative. A is not B 



The Privative. 
The Obverse. 
The Exceptive. 

6. The Exclusive. 



Birds are clothed in feathers. 
Birds are not clothed in 

feathers. 
Birds are featherless. 
Birds are not featherless. 
Birds are clothed in what 

are not feathers. 
A is not not-B. Birds are clothed in nothing 

but feathers. 

M 2 



A is no-B. 
A is not no-B. 
A is not-B. 
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^^^^H Each of these values of the 


! Object may be combined with the J 


^^^^H Pm*ative Subject 


^J 


^^^1 No 


No bird is dothed in feathers. ^H 


^^^H 8. No A is not B. 


No bird is not feathered. ^H 


^^^^H 9. No A is no-B. 


No bird is feathcrless. ^H 


^^^^H 10. No A is not no-B. 


No bird is not feathcrless. ^H 


^^^H XI. No A is not-B. 


No bird is clothed in anythingf^H 




but feathers. 1 


^^^H T2. No A is not not-B. 


No bird is clothed in nothing 1 




but feathers. 1 


^^^^H Or the difTcrent values of 


the Object may be combtncd with ^J 


^^^^1 the Exceptive Subject: 


fl 


^^H 13. 


Ever>'thtng but a bird is feathered. j 


^^^1 14. Not-A is not B. 


Everything but a bird is noC^J 




featnerco. ^^H 


^^^H 15. Not-A is no-B. 


£ver>'thing but a bird is feather- J 




lets. ^M 


^^^^1 x6. Not-A is not no-B. 


Everything bat a bird n ixH ^H 




featherleaa. 1 


^^^H 17. Not-A is not-B. 


Evcr\'thinc but a bird b dotbed^H 




in what are not Ceatben. ^^M 


^^^B 18. Not-A is not not-B. 


Everything but a bird is ciotbed ^| 




in nothing but feathaca. 1^1 


^^^H Or the negative Subject may be duplicated: ^^| 


^^^H tq. No uot'A is B. 


Birds alone are featbemL ^^ 


^^^H 20. No Dot-A is not B. 


Birds akme are not feathcraL J 


^^^H ai. No not-A is no-B. 


Birds alooe are feathcrless. ^M 


^^^^B 22. No not-A is not no-B. 


Birds alone arc not featherleM. ^H 


^^^H 33. No not-A IS not-B. 


Birds alone are ciotbed in what^H 




are not featben. ^| 


^^^H 14. No Dot- A is not not-B 


Birds alone art ciotbed i^^| 




nothing bat feathers. ^^M 


^^^^R This list of Dc^fcative propositiont is long, but it is br iroai^l 


^^^H eshanslhre. Tba Exceptive 


term has been treated as if it wai^^H 


^^^H one, wfaercat it ta in fact ma 


my. Any of the quantities alreadf^H 


^^^^^M ancovereo 10 rcsiae in ierni9» m»y quBiuy vuc cjitc^iinT; w ■ ■■» ^m 


^^^H and thttt the Exoeptivo lem may haire a irory laife fiomber of 1 


1 



NEGATIVE TERMS 



Of this great multitude of negative propositions, Traditional 
Logic knows of five only,— the Simple negative, A is not B ; the 
Privative negative, A is no-B ; the Obverse, A is not uo-B ; what 
it calls the Universal negative, No-A is B; and one kind of 
Exceptive negative, A is everything but B. The remainder of those 
that have been enumerated, and the additional multitude that can 
be constructed, are utterly unknown to Traditional Logic. It 
does not even know of their existence. Even of those that are 
recognised, two only, E and O, the so-called Universal and 
Particular negatives, are allowed to enter into the logical scheme 
of Mediate Inference. The O proposition is one variety out of 
eight of the Simple negative; of the remainder Logic knows 
nothing. The exclusion of the remaining vast multitude of 
negative propositions, beyond the classical five, is owing to no 
inherent defect or disqualification in them. They are all good and 
valid forms of proposition. There is not one of them that is not 
in frequent use. Even the highly elaborated form No. 24, with its 
doubly negative Subject, its negative Ratio, and its negative Object 
— four negatives in all — is in use, and expresses a meaning that 
cannot be expressed otherwise. ' No one but Jones was appointed 
solely on account of his merit,* * Barbara Allen was the only 
dancer dressed in nothing but a few beads.' Nor does our licence 
to multiply negatives end here. In the Object-term as well as 
in the Subject, the negative may be duplicated, and we can argue 
quite well from propositions on the model ' No not-A is not no 
not-B.* * No animals but those with wings are not confined 
exclusively to the surface of the earth/ As this book is going to 
press I find in the day's Times 'by not excepting him from the 
list of Scottish members who had not mentioned,* &c. He was 
therefore not no not-A. 

If it is justifiable, and in accordance with the true laws of 
reasoning, to argue from * Every bird has feathers,' to * No bird 
is featherless,' it would be interesting to know why it is not 
equally justifiable, and in accordance with those laws, to argue 
from * He will accept anything but money,' to * He will accept 
a pair of boots,* or from * He has lost everj'thing but honour/ 
to * He has lost his wits.' Traditional Logic does not admit the 
validity of these inferences ; or, if it does, it knows not how to 
attain them without making a long detour through a syllogism, 
a course that no one but a logician would ever dream of taking. 
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They are quite be>*ond its competence ; but they are so clear ty and 
manifestly valid, that a Logic that does not provide for tl 
confesses its own futility. 

It is often asserted, not, indeed, by logicians, bat io commos^ 
discourse, that, in English, two negatives make an affirmatiw. 
An inspection of the examples of the double negative given on a 
previous page, will show that this is not alwa}** true. * No bird is 
featherless' is indeed equivalent to 'Every bird hMfeftlhen'^ 
but ' Nothing that is not a bird has feathers' does noC poiitmly 
imply, though it strongly suggests, that birds have (csthcffv. W« 
might say ' Nothing that is not a bird has five legs' snd stil bvi 
within the four corners of strict truth; though we dioald certunljr 
be guilt>* of the sug;gestio falsi that birds possess five legs. It i^ 
therefore, more accurate to say that the double ocgsthre is 
alwa}^ consistent with the affirmative ; and we may go fnfthsr 
and generalise the statement thus: — Every proposition in whsch 
the number of negatives is even, is consistent with the affirmalivev 
and therefore with every other propositioa dcri%*ed from the 
affirmative, in which the nega tiv es aie even in number; while 
every proposition in which the number of negatrvcs n odd, is 
consistent with every other such proposition, d cri vsd frocn the 
same affirmative, but is incongruous with the affirmative, sod with 
all its even negatives. 

Even a single negative, iatrodaced into an sffiiuauiw propo- 
sition, does not neeessarily make a proposttkm ioooaristont erilh 
that from which it b derived, but it always makes them inooo* 
gruous. Any single negative introdooed into the pfopoaitfaMi, 
' birds have feathers,* gives an i n co mistea t propositioa* * No 
birds have feathers,* ' Birds have not feathers,' * Birds aie 
featherless,* are all inconsistent with ' Birds have faathsra ' ; bol 
'Some birds have no feathers' is not inconsastcnt with *5ome 
birds have feathera.* The tMro are not inconsistent, bat they ate 
i a congiao us . If they refer to the same Sab}ect, tbsy are inooo* 
sistent ; if they refer to diflerent Subjects, they are irrelevant. In 
either case, the>* are ineoogrvoos. * Ever>'thing but a bird is 
not featherless/ contains three negatives, and is io co n g nxms with 
' Birds are feathered,' from which it is derived. It is incoo- 
gnioas, became it refers to a different Subject ; bat it is not 
inconsistent. If ever>*thing bat a biid is not (eatlMrkn, that isy 
I, it docs not fbUow of imussitj that binb ara not 
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feathered, though it is strongly suggested that they are not. 
' Every vertebrate but a bird has a backbone ' is a materially true 
proposition. Every such vertebrate has, in fact, a backbone; 
but though I have strongly suggested that birds have no back- 
bone, I have refrained from actually making the assertion. 
The statements are incongruous, but they are not formally 
inconsistent. 

In books on Logic there are two muddles about the negative 
term, and the two muddles are in some books muddled up 
together, so as to make confusion worse confounded. Taking as a 
text the Law of the Excluded Middle, which asserts that every- 
thing must either be or not be, logicians apply this law to the 
cases of the soul being square, and virtue being red, and ask 
whether it is really necessary that the soul should be square or not 
square, or, as they prefer to write it, not-square, and that virtue 
should be red or not-red. Most logicians assert that these 
alternatives are inescapable, and that we are compelled by the 
Law of the Excluded Middle to accept one or the other. The 
Law of the Excluded Middle will be discussed, together with the 
other Laws of Thought, in a subsequent chapter, but this is the 
place to discuss its application to terms. 

With respect to such examples as virtue is not-square, the soul 
is not-red, Professor Bosanquet argues that * bare denial, whether 
disguised as spurious affirmation, or taken as the mere exclusion 
of mere suggested predicates, amounts in the strict sense to 
nothing.' It is difficult to imagine a statement more contrary to 
truth. Does it amount to nothing to deny of a man that he is 
honest, of a woman that she is virtuous, of a soldier that he is 
brave, of a ship that she is seaworthy, or of a logician that he is 
logical ? If bare denial amounts, as it may, to nothing, it is for 
the very reason, and for no other than this, that the predicate has 
not been suggested. Denial always refers, as will be explained 
directly, to pre-negative affirmation. Denial is denial of some- 
thing. Of what then ? Of some affirmation, made, suggested, 
conjectured, or possible. It is this pre-negative affirmation that 
gives to denial its whole content and meaning. The bare denial 
of a suggested predicate may always be made, and always has 
significance, for the very reason, on which all denial is founded, 
that the suggestion has been made. To deny that the soul is red, 
or that virtue is square, is nonsense, because the corresponding 
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ftffirmative suggestions have not been made ; but if it 
seriously suggested that the soul is red, or that virtue is square. I 
sec no reason why it should not be as seriously denied^ The 
sigoiBcance of denial rests, not upon the congruity or incongruity 
of the terms of the relation that Is denied, but on the presence or 
absence of pre-negative suggestion. Denial that the soul n red* 
or that virtue is square, is without signt&caooe, not becaoae the 
terms are incongruous, but because and if the relation has not 
been suggested. Denial that there is anyone in the next rooni is 
equally devoid of significance if there has been no pre*nciKative 
suggestion. If one should tell me, apropos of nothing, that 
there is no one in the next room, the denial is as devotd ol 
significance to me as is the denial that the soul is red; bitt if 
I have heard a crash in the next room« and baw aaid or tbomht 
that there must be some one thete, the denial is imm e diatei f 
invested with significance. Much — fortune, life, bonoor — may 
depend on it. 

The other muddle about the negative term is again a oonpooad 
muddle. To dear it up it is necessary toansu-erooc ooeqnestioo* 
but two. It concerns first, the possibility of the Privative Mfative. 
and second, the scope and range of the Exceptive ocfatsve. 
When we speak of not-man and not-white, do we mean, by the 
former, living beings only that are not roeo. and by the fautert 
■urfacea only that are not white, or do we mean ever>thtng 
t hink able that is not man or not white, including, as Lotre puts 
it, triangles, melancholy, salphuric acid, and so forth? The 
controversy seems to me to be founded oo the fsllacy benioaftttr 
described as the &llacy of the previous question. TIm pmhlsm is 
on a par with the problem, Why does the weight of a bowl ci 
water not increase wben a Bsh im put into it ? In other word^ 
it aasnnies the prerioat solotioo of a problem that has aol» 
in £sct, been solved. It is asking, before we have delerasiaed 
whether there b an>'thing at all in the jug. whether it is half 
full at least ; or quite full. NoC-man sod not-white may be exoap^ 
tive negativesy it b true, but they need not be exceptive: they 
nay be privalive ; and if they are, then to ask the range of thsir 
denotation is to ask how much beer there b in an empty jog : and 
to ask whether they are infinite negatives or indefinite ncgatires 
b to ask whether the empty jug b quite full or only partly hU; 
or rooce acconUely. perhaps, whether the empty jt^ r^^tai— 
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all the beer in the universe, or only an indefinitely large quantity 
of beer. 

A negative term may. as we have seen, have a positive significa- 
tion. But it need not have a positive signification, and in many 
cases it has none. When I am told that there is no one In the 
next room, do I take it to mean that the room is empty of men, 
women, and children, or do I take it to mean that it contains 
triangles, melancholy, sulphuric acid, fixed stars, All Fools' day, 
and all other thinkable things except men, women, and children ? 
No one can foretell what strange notions may not be entertained 
by logicians, and when some of them say that this last is the 
meaning that they understand by the negative term * no one,' I 
must suppose that they believe that this is what they ought to 
understand by it ; but I have a shrewd suspicion that they are 
mistaken as to their own meaning, and I am quite certain that I 
do not myself read any such meaning into the term. 

If silver is not gold, then, according to Traditional Logic, 
silver is not-gold. Silver is, therefore, according to pre-Lotzian 
logicians, triangles, melancholy, and the rest. A logician to whom 
I put this consequence demurred. Silver is not-gold means, said 
he, Silver is some not-gold. If this be so, then Logic is compelled 
to accept the Hamiltonian quantification of the predicate, which 
all logicians reject : and it is compelled, moreover, to accept 
'some* in the sense of some only, which is opposed to the 
unanimous teaching of logicians. 

'Silver is not gold,' or not-gold, may assert of silver either a 
privative negative or an exceptive negative. If not-gold is 
privative, the projjosition asserts merely that silver is not gold, 
without in the least implying what silver is, or even whether 
silver exists. But if not-gold is an exceptive negative, then to 
assert that silver is not-gold denies, indeed, that silver is gold, but 
asserts that it is something. The full expression of this exceptive 
negative is, of course. Silver is something that is not gold. But this 
is not the only exceptive negative included in not-gold. I can, if I 
please, limit the exceptive to one of the elements that is not gold ; 
and, further, to one of the metals ; and, further still, to one of the 
noble metals, that is not gold. An exceptive negative, therefore, 
need not be a universal negative, but it may be a universal nega- 
tive; and if universal, it may be a limited or an unlimited universal. 
'Every term that is not quantitative is qualitative* has for its 
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subject a universal limited to the universe of terms. ' Everything 
that is not mental is material ' has for its subject an unlimited 
universal. Lotze is therefore no more completely correct than 
his antagonists. The Universal Exceptive may be a limited or 
an unlimited universal, and if unlimited, it is an Infinite Negative. 
The Infinite negative is a very unusual negative, but it is not an 
impossible negative, and there is at least one occasion on which 
it is requisite and necessar>*. 



CHAPTER XII 



MODES OF DENIAL 



The foregoing discussion on the character of the negative term 
is a suitable introduction to the discussion of modes of denial or 
negation. Affirmation and denial are complementary opposites. 
When we deny, we deny something that has been, or might have 
been, affirmed. The negative always has reference to an affirma- 
tive. It implies or suggests at least a conceivable affirmative. If 
I say * Birds do not possess hoofs,* I must have in my mind an 
antecedent assertion, or suggestion, that birds do possess hoofs ; 
and this assertion or suggestion is the basis and occasion of the 
denial. Unless the affirmative suggestion had been there, there 
would have been no reason or meaning in the denial. 

Similarly, every affirmation suggests, or is suggested by, a 
corresponding denial. If I say * Birds are migrants,* I deny that 
birds have fixed abodes ; and to elicit this denial, I must have 
had the denied relation to some extent explicitly before my mind. 
As the negative denies the affirmative, so the affirmative denies 
the negative. * Steel is hard * denies that steel is not hard. 
' Brutus killed Crcsar * denies that Brutus did not kill Caesar. 
But the affirmative does not need the antecedent suggestion of the 
negative as urgently as the negative needs the antecedent suggestion 
of the affirmative ; and, in many cases, does not need any negative 
suggestion at all. There would be no need, occasion, utility, or 
even sense, in denying that Brutus killed Cassius, unless there 
had been some antecedent assertion or suggestion that Brutus did 
kill Cassius; but the assertion that Brutus killed Csesar can stand 
by itself, as a piece of news, without any antecedent suggestion 
that Brutusdid not kill Caesar. This relative urgency of antecedent 
suggestion, in the two cases, corresponds with the psychological 
law, that discernment of likeness always explicitly precedes dis- 
crimination of difference, but discrimination of difference does 
not, or does not so explicitly, precede discernment of likeness. 
Affirmation and denial are complementary and inseparable. 
Each supposes and implies the other; but affirmation usually 
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suggests consequent denial only, while denial suggests a pravkxn 
affirmation. 

The opposition of affirmation to the corresponding direct 
denial, is but one instance of a law of opposition of reach wider 
and more general application, vix : — that Every proposition denitt 
every proposition inconsistent with it ; and from this law (which 
is a U proposition in Hamiltonian, or rather, Thonisooiaa« 
nomenclature) we may deduce, that Denial is the asscrtioo of a 
proposition inconsistent with that which is denied; that the only 
mode of denial b by assertion of the inconsistent; and that thift 
assertion of every proposition denies every proposition i n co ntilt eot 
with it. Thus, ' He has just had a good dinner/ denies and m 



denied by not only ' He has not just had a good dinner,* bat 
' He has not dined ' ; ' He has just had a had dinner * ; 'He is 
hungry'; *He has been long without food'; * His stomach is 
empty * ; * He is starving ' ; and many other propositions inoon- 
sistcnt with the original. 

Hence, in order to determine the modes in which denial may be 
made, we must discover in what ways a proposttioa may be 
inconsistent with another ; and this, in general terms, is easily done. 
A proposition may be inconsistent with another proposition in its 
Subject, in its Object, or in its Ratio ; and in either case will deny 
this other proposition. So £ar, the matter is simple : but whflo 
we enquire what terms are incoos i e l ent , and what Ratios are 
taeooristent, cor dtfBculties befio. Evidently, Terms and Ratios 
must be examined separately with respect to their h 
with other Terms and other Ratios ; and we diall find it 
to examine the inconsistency of Quantitative Ti 
bom the inconsistency of Qualitati\x Terms. 



INOONSISTEKCY OP TtRUa 

QmsmiiUhw Terms. 

The consistency or iacocksistciicy of quantitative terms «ith each 
other IS determined entirely by their lbrm« as minimal maximalt 
or exact The minimal form of a quantity may flatly deny the 
maximal fonn of eaoliMr, and yet may be wholly ooosistent with 
tbe niinbBal ladeaect form of that other, and vfoeersi; so that BO 
quantity can be denied b>* affirming another quantity, unless tbe 
forms of both are stated. All and None an both oaasbtenl with 
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certain of the forms of Some ; and unless the form of this quantity 
is explicitly stated, 'there need be no inconsistency, and can be 
no denial. ' All * is quite consistent with ' not less than some/ or 
'some at least,' and does not deny this quantity; though it does 
deny * not more than some ' or * some only.* * None * is consistent 
with * not more than some/ or 'some if any/ and does not deny 
this quantity ; but it does deny 'some at least/ and 'not less than 
some/ Even All and None are not necessarily inconsistent. * All 
if any * is quite consistent with None, and does not deny None. 

Denial of the Singular Quantity. 

This quantity is peculiar, in that the signs of form, when applied 
to individuals, alter their significance, and do not mean quite the 
same as they mean when applied to classes. * A few only ' and 
* Not more than a few * are maximal forms, and as such are 
consistent with None. But * Gladstone alone,* and * No one but 
Gladstone' are not consistent with ' No one/ They are exact in 
form, and mean ' Gladstone certainly, but no one else.* So, also, 
'few if any ' is a maximal form, and is consistent with none, but 
emphatically denies more than a few ; but * Gladstone if any man * 
is more preferential than maximal. It is consistent, indeed with 
no one, but it is consistent also with others besides Gladstone, and 
though it declares that Gladstone has a preferential position with 
respect to others, it does not exclude others. 

Although, however, the signs of quantitative form are different 
for the singular quantity from the signs applicable to other 
quantities, the rules respecting the forms are the same, mutatis 
mutandis^ however the forms are expressed. 

The exact form of the Singular quantity denies None and denies 
Others. * A boy alone rang the bell ' denies that no one rang the 
bell, and denies also that more than one boy or any one but a boy 
rang the bell. 

The minimal form of the Singular denies No one, but does not 
deny Others, or All. ' Gladstone addressed the meeting ' denies 
that no one addressed the meeting, but does not deny that others, 
or everj' one present, addressed it. 

The maximal form of the Singular quantity denies Others, and 
All, but does not deny No one. 'An infant alone, if any one, is 
irresponsible/ 

The preferential form is antithetic to the exceptive, and the two 
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deny each other. * A logician, if any one, should be consistent * 
docs not deny ' No one ahould be cooaisteot/ nor docs it deny 
' Others besides logicians shottld be condg tWit' All that it denies 
is that ' Others besides logicians should alone be consistent.' 

Denial of Collective Quantity. 

The antithesis of the Distributive Universal is None, but this k 
not the antithesis of the Collective Universal. None is no one, 
and no one, though it cfTectiully denies Every one^ Any one, and 
Each one. does not effectually deny All taken together. All taken 
tc^cther does not assert or posit one, and thercfoce to confront 
* all taken together ' with ' none ' is irrelevant. The tmc antithesis 
of 'all taken together* is * not all.* 'All the ships sailing oat of 
Liverpool are together enough to bridge the Irish Channel' is 
not denied by ' None of the ships sailing out of LJ\Yrpool is 
enough to bridge the Irish Channel.* The negative is irrelevant. 
and does not bear upon the affinnati\'e assertion, either in the way 
of denial or of corroboration. The only way to deny theasserttoo 
by means of a negative term, is to assert ' Not all the ships sailts^ 
out of Liverpool are enough to bridge the Irish Channel' Thorn 
is a denial, and a relevant and effiective denial, and in no other way 
can an effective denial of the Collective Universal be nude, cacepi 
by a negative Ratio. 

The Collective Universal cannot be maximal in form. If all 
are taken together, they may not be more than all. l>ut they 
cannot be fewer, and the true maximal is ' not more, and k 
may be fewer than.* An All that is minimal appears tautological, 
for all must be all at least, and there seems no room for a possible 
more, if all are accounted for. But a little consideration wiU 
show that there are plenty of occasions for more than alL If the 
engine can draw all the conchea and a guard's van in addttiom it 
can draw more thxn all the coAcbes. If the auctioneer oondoded 
in the morning one sale of 150 lots, and in the afternoon another 
stle of 50^ then in the day be told moee than ail the 150 lots of 
the Srst sale. 'All taken tofslbsr* denies, therefore, * not all* and 
less than all,* and is denied by them ; bnt it does not deny 'None* 
or ' More than all/ nor is it denied by these quantities. 

The roles for denying the Collective Buticular quantities afe 
the same as those for denying the Osstribotive Fartiailar, and are 
given below* 
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Denial of Distributive Quantities. 

The Distributive Universal exists, as we have found, in three 
varieties, Every, Each and Any. 

'Every one' maybe exact or inexact, and if inexact may be 
minimal or maximal. * Every one at least ' implies possibly more, 
and in the distributive as in the collective quantity, there may 
be more than alK * There was transport for every one of the 
wounded at least ' suggests that there may have been transport 
for some of the unwounded. * Every officer at least was armed 
with a revolver* suggests that some of the men also may have 
been so armed. The minimal * Every one * denies and is denied 
by * None ' and by every maximal particular quantity. It does 
not deny its own exact and maximal forms. 

'Every one only' is exact. 'A medal was given to every 
combatant only * asserts that every combatant received a medal; 
denies that any non-combatant received a medal ; and denies, 
though not very emphatically, that no one received a medal. 
' Every one * applies distributively to each one, and the only 
distributive quantity less than one is none. Consequently, to 
make * Ever>' one' explicitly maxima], that is to say, so to 
express it that it may mean that quantity or less, we must express 
it ' Every one if any one/ or use some equivalent. ' A medal was 
given, if at all, to every combatant only,' fixes the form of Every 
one as maximal. Such a maximal is not denied by None, or No 
one, nor is it denied by any of the minimal particular quantities 
included under Some at least ; nor is it denied by All or Every; but 
it is denied by every maximal particular included under Some only. 

'Each one' is almost always exact in form. ' Each if any* is 
a possible form, but is not often employed, and * Each at least * 
scarcely ever. Each denies and is denied by None, and by all 
maximal particular quantities. 

* Any one ' cannot be maximal. ' Any one if any ' is an 
impossible quantity. It may, however, be minimal. Any decked 
boat at least (and perhaps some without a deck) can cross the 
North Sea. Any denies and is denied by None, No one, and all 
maximal particular quantities. 

Dental 0/ Particular Quantities, — What is said here with respect 
to the denial of Particular quantities applies to both the Collective 
and the Distributive. For the sake of brevity, I will confine my 
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examinatJOD of the modes of denial of Particular quantities to 
denials by other members of the same scries. Those who licitiru 
to know how an Enumerativc quantity can deny, or be deoied by, 
a Proportional or an Ordinal, or any other kind of particular, can 
easily work the problem out for themselves in the light of what 
follows. 

In the Particular, as in the Universal qtantitaeft, the mode at 
denial depends on the form of the quantit>*, as minimal, maztiiMl 
or exact. 

A minimal particular qHantHy denies, of the same aertea* 
None. 

All maximal quantities less than itselC 
It does not deny, 

Any maximal quantity greater than itself, even the Univ*ercal. 

Any other minimal quantity, whether greater or leas than itself* 

Its own exact form. 

For instance, ' A great many at least * denies and is denied by 

* Many only,' • A good many only,* ' A few ooly,* ' A very few 

only,* and * None.* 

* A ycry great many only,' or • Evory 
' A vcr>' few at least.* ' A few at leasl«' * A 

good many at least.' 

* Not more than a \'ery great many/ 

* A great many, neither mora or lewcr.* 
A maximal particular quanttty denies, of the same aeftes. 

All minimal quantities greater than itself, including 
Universal. 
It does not deny 
Any minimal quantity less than itself, even None; 
Any other maximail quantity, or 
Its own exact form. 
For instance, ' Not more than a half ' denies ' Not less 
two thirds,' ' than three fourths,' and ail minimal proportioos in 
cBcess of a half, up to * all.* 

It does not deny ■ A fourth at least,* ' A third at least/ ' Not \tm 
than a ^th,' or any otbcr minimal quantity leas than itaclC eveft 
None. 

1 1 docs not deny * Not moce than a third,' * Not more than tfarsa 
Iburths,* nor any other maxinnal quantity more or less than a half. 
Nor does it deny an exact half. 



It docs not deny 
Nor docs it deny 

Nor does it deny 
Nor does it deny 
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The exact form of any particular quantity denies, of the same 
series, All and None, and all other quantities except its own 
maximal and minimal forms. 

A small number of these relations of consistency and incon- 
sistency are expressed by logicians in the Square of Opposition. 
The quantities that enter into the Square of Opposition are 
Distributive quantities only, and of distributive quantities none 
but the Universal and the Indefinite Particular; and of the 
Universal and the Indefinite Particular none but the exact form 
of the Universal and the minimal form of the Particular. As a 
general guide to the inconsistency of quantities, the Square of 
Opposition is, therefore, almost worthless. Even to display the 
inconsistency of the only quantities it includes — the Universal and 
the Indefinite Particular — it must be supplemented by three 
other squares, one for the maximal Distributive 'Some' and one 
each for the maximal and minimal Collective 'Some*; and even 
then it will not display the inconsistency of semi-definite and 
definite quantities. The Traditional Square of Opposition is as 
follows. I discard the symbols A, E, I and O, and substitute for 
them their equivalents — All are, None is, Some are, Some are not. 

The Traditional Square op Opposition. 
AU are — — — — Contraries — — _ — None Is 
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This is all very well as fiu* as it goes, and as long as the All 
is distributive and the Some is Some at least ; bat if, the Ail 
remaining distributive^ the Some is noadc maximal, or not mora 
than Some, or Some only, the Square must be remodelled, mod 
must be expressed somewhat as follows. 



S{|VAia or OrrosmoR or Maxthal DiBranmva {X'AJfiiiiaa. 



All are — — — — Cootraries 
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oialjr an not — — Sub-cootrariM — — 



OQ^ara 



In the nomenclature of Traditional Logic* this would mean 
that A is compatible with O. its oootradictory in tftie 
Traditional Scheme; and £ is subaJtcnaikS, doC to 0» bot to 
L £ and O, instead of £ and I, become contfadictorics, and 
A and 1 become contradictories instead of subalterns. 

In the square on top of p. 279 it Mill be seen that every qimntity 
has two contradictories, and therefore there are four pair of con* 
tiadictorieai no contrary, and no sub^contnu^-. The reason ia 
manifest. Be twe en ' All tofctbcr are ' and ' All tofetbcr are not/ 
Ihen is no third alternative, and these arc tberaitn cootiadictor>*. 
And Some at leut* is Some, it may be all, aix! must thefcfoce be 
taken aa contradictory to whaltvar is contradictory of alL 
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Squarb op Opposition op Minihai. Collective Quantities. 
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All are — — — Contradictories — — Some at least are not 

The Square of Opposition of Maximal Collective Quantities. 
Some only are — — Contradictories — — — All are not 
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The SguAiB of Opposition of Ikdbfinitb CoyPABATiVK Quamtities. 
More are — — — Contraries — — _ — Fewer are 
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Fewer arc not — — Sub-contraHes — — — ||oce are not 



The complement of the Residual quantity is neccsaarily exact. 
' Some at least, it may be all ' may leave no residue ; hence there 
can be but one Square for the Residual quantity. 

The Square of Opposition of the Univbksal Residcal Qcantitt. 
Some only are — ~ — Equivalents — — — Some only are not 
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Purposive quantities require two Squares of Opposition, the 
one to provide for exactly enough, the other to provide for the 
maximal and minimal suitable quantity. 

■ The Squares of Oppositioh of Purposive Quantities. 

Exactly enoagh — — Equivalents — — Exactly enough 
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QualUaiive Tenm, 

With respect to possibilities and modes of dental* qtialitathrc 
terms arc divisible into five classes. 

I. There are qualities which, starting from wtro, proceed in one 
direction only» and in that direction increase in intensity wtthool 
assignable limit. Such qualities, of which red, loud« woMlcffal, 
horrible, are instances, can have no Contrary or Oppocile, and era 
deniable by the privative n^^tive only. If we with to deny that 
a thing is red, or loud, or wonderful, or horrible, there is do means 
at our disposal except that of saying that it is not ted, nol load* 
not wonderful, or not horrible, as the case may be ; or of asaertnif 
of the thing some quality inconsistent with that which we desire 
to deny. Although, however, the quality m Mo cannot be denied 
except in these two )vays : any given degree of intenaityt wbctber 
roaximal, minimal, or exact, may be denied by the asaertion of 
some inconsistent degree ; and the degrees that are iooooMtmt 
may be ascertained from the examination of inoanantcnt 
quantities just concluded, degree being sabdhntcd for quantity. 
Quantities of this class I call Singly Unlimited. 

3. The next class of qualities consists of those which, staitta^ 
from a zero point, depart from this point in opposite diiectioa^ 
and proceed tn both directions without limit. Thus ' hard * starts 
from a zero point, and proc e eds through dopMl of 
hardness without limit, tbeie being no Hmitiflf point at wUdi «»' 
can say of a thing that it is completely hard, or deny that a 
greater degree of hardneai ia oonoeivable. From the Hune aero 
point starts, in the oppoeite direction, a range of degreea of 
softness, whkch is similarly without assignable limiL 

Such qualities, which I call Doubly Unlimited, are 
not only in the same wa)'S as the Singly Unlimited, but also hf 
the assertion of any degree of the opposing series. Very hard ie 
denied, not only b>' not ver>' hard, but also b>' soft, father aofk, 
\*ery soft, and so on ; and similarly, any degree of softness is denied 
by the assertion of any degree of hardness. Every degree of each 
aeries is negative with respect to every* degree of the other series 
and SQch negatives are called Contrary. Contrasted with each 
other, the degieca al opposite ends of the two acaki are called 
Opposiics. 

^ A third ciasa of qnaHtiei ooosirti of thooe which, starti^f 
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'om a zero point, proceed by successive degrees along a scale, but 
instead of proceeding without limit, as in the cases of the previous 
classes, arrive at length at a limit of completeness beyond which 
they cannot proceed. More correctly, we may contemplate the 
series as beginning at completeness, and from this point departing 
without limit. Such qualities are perfection, truth, purity, safety, 
definiteness, and so forth. If a thing is perfect, pure, or true, it 
admits of no degrees of perfection, purity or truth. It either has 
the quality or has it not, and no degrees of the possessed quality 
are conceivable. But though the quality admits of no degrees of 
intensity, it admits of unlimited degrees of approximation to, or 
departure from completeness. A thing cannot have degrees of 
perfection, but it may have illimitable degrees of imperfection. 
Purity and definiteness must be complete or incomplete. If com- 
plete, they admit of no degrees of intensity ; but if incomplete, 
they may be incomplete through all degrees without limit. A 
thing cannot be completely unjust, or completely imperfect or 
unsafe, but it may be very or extremely unjust, imperfect, or 
unsafe. 

Complete qualities, like other qualities, may be denied by the 
privative negative. It is a sufficient denial of perfection, or 
justice, or safety, to say that a thing is not perfect, or not just, or 
unsafe ; but in addition to this mode of denial, completeness of 
any quality that is susceptible of completeness may be denied 
by asserting any degree of incompleteness. Complementarily, 
assertion of completeness denies incompleteness in all its degrees; 
and any degree of incompleteness denies ever^' other degree with 
which it is inconsistent, according to the scheme of inconsistent 
quantities. 

4. The fourth class of qualities consists of those which are 
limited abruptly at both ends of a scale, the scale being 
a scale, not of intensity, but of degrees of approximation or 
departure. In the previous class, an abrupt limit of completeness 
closes the scale at one end, and from this end we may depart, 
without limit to our excursion. In the class now under considera- 
tion, the scale is closed by completion at both ends, and the 
extent of our departure from completeness at one end is limited 
by the attainment of a complementary and opposite completeness 
at the other. Fulness is a complete quality. There can be 
degrees of approximation to fulness, and degrees of departure 
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from it ; but there can be no degrees of intensity of full 
When wc depart from fulness, however, we cannot depart from it 
to an indefinite extent, as we can depart from justice and 
perfection. A point is reached at length at which wx: are broo^ht 
up with a round turn, and find that we can proceed oo furthar« 
for wc arc confronted with emptiness, which is itself a co cn p l cU i 
quality. We have now reached a blank wall, and must tnrD 
back ; and the farther we recede fron) emptinesSv the nearer do 
we approach to fulness, until we are again brought op with a 
round turn at a complete quality. 

Qualities thus limited by completion at both ends of the mlt 
of departure or approximation, are deniable in more way* tbu 
are those which arc but singly limited. Fulness is deniable, not 
only by the privative negative, not full, and by all degrees of 
departure from fulness — nearly full only, not more than half full, 
and so on — but also by all degrees of approximation to eaiptincfli» 
— partly empty, half empty, nearly empty — and also by complete 
emptiness, a mode of denial that cannot be osed in tbe caac of 
just, or perfect, or any other singly limited quality* Other pnin 
of complete opposites are tra nspa re n t and opaque, legibk and 
illegible, awake and asleep, wide open and shot* 

5. Lastly, there are qualities that admit of no degrees at all« 
either of intensity or of approxinnation. but that are simply 
present or absent, such as metallic, moving, fallen, fa vo urit e, 
previous. Such cases may be viewed as doubly w i mph te 
qualitiea, like those of the last class, in which the scale of inter- 
mediate degreea of approximation has been removed, and the ends 
broogbt together and coalesced into one. Such qualities can be 
denied only by the pri^'ative negative, or b>' tbe aMertioa of a 
quality which is equivalent to the pn\ative oegaliveL MelalUc 
cannot be denied except by non- metallic ; bat moving may be 
denied both by not-moving and by at rest ; but at rest OMnns no 
more and no less than not mo%'ing. Such terms can have no 
Contraries, but Contradictories only. 



Traditional Logic admits into its scheme quantitative terma 
only, two quantities only of quantitative terms, and two «myu 
only of denying the quantiutjve terms that it admits. Thoagh 
it recognises that there are contrary and opposite qualitative 
tenns. it does not mention denial of quality in its scheme of 
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negation. According to Traditional Logic, there are but two 
ways of denying the proposition ' All soldiers wear red coats.* 
It may be denied by the Contradictory, Some soldiers do not 
wear red coats, and by the Contrary, No soldiers wear red coats. 
To these denials Traditional Logic is limited, and when they are 
made, its resources are exhausted. But in the actual practice of 
daily life, the assertion that all soldiers wear red coats may be 
denied in a score of different ways. It can be denied by All 
soldiers wear coats that are not red, and by Some soldiers do 
the like. It may be denied also by any assertion that is incon- 
sistent with it. It can be denied by Some, or all soldiers wear 
black, blue, green, or yellow coats. It can be denied by 
Soldiers do not wear coats. It can ])e denied by Soldiers wear 
no coats at all. It can be denied by Soldiers wear smocks or 
blouses instead of coats. It can be denied by Soldiers are 
always in their shirt-sleeves. 

The merits claimed by Traditional Logic for the modes of 
denial by the Contrary and the Contradictory, are that Con- 
tradictories exhaust between them the universe of discourse, and 
therefore of Contradictories one must be true and the other false; 
while Contraries do not exhaust the universe of discourse, and 
therefore both may be false. Either All soldiers wear red coats, 
or Some do not ; and there is no third alternative. It is the absence 
of any third alternative that is said to exhaust the universe of 
discourse. It means that between the two alternatives every case 
is provided for. But between the Contraries, All soldiers wear 
red coats, and No soldiers wear red coats, there is a third 
alternative — that some do and some do not. Hence Contraries 
are said not to exhaust the universe of discourse ; and it is plain 
that both may be false. There is, no doubt, a certain utility in 
making this distinction, though whether it is worth all the fuss 
that logicians make about it, is another matter. 

Contradiction, the opposition between All are — some are not, 
and between None are — some are, is called by logicians the most 
perfect form and the most important form of logical opposition. 
Why it should be considered perfect, whether there can be degrees 
of perfection, and what the meaning is of perfect, as applied to 
logical opposition, are matters on which logicians do not enlighten 
us; but from the logical * square of opposition ' we may gather this — 
that denial may have more than one degree of comprehensiveness. 
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' No A is B ' is a more comprehensive denial of ' All A't are B,* 
than is ' Some A's are not B.' ' Some A't aie B ' does doC to 
comprehensively deny ' No A*s are B/ as ' Ail A's are B ' denies iu 
So far. Traditional Logic is justified; but from the square of 
opposition we cannot gather the much wider gencfaiisation that 
denial may have many degrees of comprehcnsivenesSp and that IB 
some cases the number of degrees may become infinite. 

According to the Logic of Tradition, there are two ways and 
two ways only of denying a proposition. We may deny hf 
affirming the Contradictor^', or by affirmmg the Contrary. Bi»t 
of pure denial of quantity there are many degrees, which maf. 
indeed, all be grouped as either Contraries or Contradictories^ boC 
which are more conveniently regarded as of three kinds ; accordtog 
as they deny exactly what is asserted, or a portion only of what 
is asserted, or more than what is asserted. 

If the assertion is ' Every man in the regiment has all his 
sound,' the proposition is in\'alidated if I can show that on 
one tooth slightly decayed. This is a denial of the least pnaslMs 
comprehensiveness, and is a disproof or contiadictocy of thd 
assertion. If, however, 1 affirm that Every man in the rrgimcm 
has not all his teeth sound, or that Not every man in the regimcol 
has all his teeth sound, I deny exactly, in form, what is a s s er ted, 
neither more nor less ; but rey denial is, in £sct, vague, and 
eover ever>* degree of coosprebensiveness. Bat I may go 
further than this. I can assert that not a man in the whole amqr 
has a sound tooth in his bead. This is knock-down deniaL It 
denies all that was asserted, and a great deal wor^ It strips the 
aasertor stark naked of every rag of aAnnatioOi and leaves him 
nothing wherewith to cover hb shame. The first denial is a 
Contradictory; bat so hs from being *the raoat parfact,' or the 
most important mode of dental, it is mantfaft that it is Bttle moio 
than a quibble; and if this were all the cvidcnoe that could be 
adduced in contradiction, the dentist who mada the nrigittai 
assertion would escape withoot aven a reprimand. The asoood 
mode of denial also must be regarded as a Contradictory ; hot 
though a parlBCtly vabd denial, it is in a brm that Tradttioaal 
Logic knows not as a Contradictory. The third denial might be 
called a Contrary, but it is much more comprehensive than the 
Contrary known to Logic. 1 dare say logidans, if the>* admitted 
it into their scheme, would call it a soper-Cooirary ; bot at any 
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rate it is a far more effective and conclusive denial than either of 
the Contradictories. Prove it, and the dentist who certified to the 
soundness of the teeth of the regiment would not escape with a 
reprimand: he would be cashiered. 



Inconsistency of Ratios. 

Inconsistency of Ratios is not susceptible of such systematic 
treatment as is inconsistency of terms. A Ratio may always be 
denied by the insertion of a negative, and usually it may be denied 
in other ways also, and with various degrees of comprehensiveness. 
Most Ratios have a complementary opposite, which is affirmative 
in form, but denies and is denied by its opposite. ' He hit it ' is 
deniable by ' He did not hit it/ but it is also denied by, and 
denies, ' He missed it.' In this case, the affirmative is denied by 
other affirmative Ratios, such as * He went wide of the mark,' 
* He very nearly hit it,' and by negative Ratios, other than the 
direct denial, such as * He did not reach it,' * He did not go near it.' 
In other cases, the negative Ratio is the sole mode of denial, 
though other Ratios may be incongruous, without being incon- 
sistent. ' Brutus killed Caesar* is not deniable except by * Brutus 
did not kill Caesar.' ' Brutus saved Caesar's life ' is incongruous 
with ' Brutus killed Caesar,' but the two are not inconsistent, for 
they may refer to different occasions. Of course, in denying by 
means of an inconsistent Ratio, care must be taken that the Ratio 
is actually inconsistent, and is not merely incongruous. ' He 
said he would do it' is not necessarily denied by ' He said he 
would not do it ' ; nor by ' He declared he would not do it ' ; nor 
even by * He emphatically stated what he'd be before he would do 
it '. All these he may have said, and yet he may have previously 
undertaken to do it. Even Peter denied his Master. If the 
assertion refers to one particular occasion of his utterance, then 
these are effective denials; but if not, then the only effective denial 
is * He did not say he would do it'. 
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The Art of Reasoning has already been defined as that of 
attaining, or constructing, or establishing, new propositions, from 
propositions already in possession. It is the process by which the 
mind, working on its own contents, rearranges them, and brings 
them into new forms. It gives new lamps for old ones. The form 
the new knowledge takes is the proposition. The material out 
of which the new judgement is constructed consists of propositions, 
or of those consolidated relations, that, as we shall presently see, 
result from propositionising. But though propositions are con- 
structed in this way, it is clear that this process does not take us 
back to the ultimate origin of propositions. We are confronted 
with the problem of the owl and the egg. If every owl comes 
from an egg, and every owl's egg comes from an owl, which was 
first, an owl or an egg? If every proposition comes from a 
previous proposition, and this from another, what was the origin 
of the first proposition of all ? Every proposition, however, does 
not come from a previous proposition. Some propositions only are 
thus derived. The remainder come directly, and all propositions 
are derived directly or indirectly, from experience. Experience is 
the ultimate source of all thoughts. 

Some little controversy has arisen as to the mean ing of experience ; 
and by some, empiricism is taken to mean the mere succession of 
impressions made on the senses, as if they were received passively. 
This of course is not the case. The mind is active in receiving 
impressions ; and by experience, I mean that active commerce 
between the self and its circumstances, by which the mind not 
merely is impressed, but perceives. The unit of knowledge is 
not a Sensation, but a Percept. 

The radical vice of the Logic of the Schools was its failure to 
appeal to experience ; and its failure to appreciate that all know- 
ledge is founded on experience, and drawn from experience. To 
the Schoolmen, Logic meant, not the three modes of reasoning 
specified in the Introduction to this volume, but solely the second 
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of these modes — Deduction. Their efTorts were oonoflnied 
with explicating the imphcations of propodtioQS: with dedi 
results from postulated principles; with speculating 00 the 
sequences that followed from suppositions. In this there 
have been no barm if they had not mistaken postulates for Eicts, 
suppositions for truths. Instead of going to experience for 
principia or universals, they spun them out of their own 
Some of their cobwebs have long been swept away, bot 
have already found, and shall find again in the next Book, many 
still await the broom and dustpan of the rdonner. 

It was the recognition of this defect in Scholastic Logk that led 
to the institution of Inductive Logic* as a sepacmtc branch of 
subject. The radical difference between Deductive Logic 
Inductive Logic, is that the one appeals to experience* aod 
other docs not. The mistake of the Schoolmen was that 
applied Deduction, which is the Logic of Consistency' only, to the 
discovery of Truth. The mistake of the Inductive School, and 
present-day logicians, is tliat, though they reco|CQi>c that die 
appeal to ex|x:rience cannot be made b>- any of the prDoesaes oi 
Deduction, they confuse the indirect appeal to experieooe 
the deductive process of s)*Ilogising ; and Gsncy that Mi 
Induction is the same as Mediate Inference; wberaas tha 
despite a superficial and dcccpti\-e similarity, are ptxAmodtf 
different. Moreover, though the Inducti^x School broke in 
direction through the narrow and artifictal limitations of 
Logic, yet it falls short in two >»-ays of the revolution that 
necesaary to bring this Logic into accordance with the p s aui pa 
reaaoners. In the first place, it leaves the whole atiuUi a 
Deduction, limited* defective, and crrottoous as it is^ practkally 
unchanged. In the second place, it mnfinco ita i^petl loj 
experience practically to the discovery of ^■■wff^ 
ignofies the multitude of other relations that exist in the real worldrl 
and that it is tntaresting and Important for us to discover. 

The fuDCtioQ of lodnction is to so1%y problems ; and the 
that confront as, and demand solution b>' appeal to 
an by 00 meaaa limited to canaation. Causatioo la a v«iy 
ttnpoftant relation, no doubt ; but it a £sr from bcti^ the onl^] 
relation that we desire to discover, and that we nittSt 
wo are to adjust ooraeives bvoorably to our drcorastaacea. As a 
guide to conduct, it is neccaaary that we should sol%-e innumerable 
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other problems— discover innumerable other relations. Is it 
raining ? Will it be fine to-morrow ? Who was it that called 
when I was out ? Where did I put my hat ? Did Babylon ever 
exist ? Do any ruins of it remain ? Do birds of a feather flock 
together ; and if so, at what times, in what circumstances, in 
what numbers, in what places ? Is the fleet efficient ? Is it in 
home or foreign waters ? How is it distributed ? Have all the 
ships their full complements of men, of guns, of stores ? Is ponos 
kala-azar ? If not, what are the differences between th'em ? Which 
is the best way to get to Bath, to Jericho, to Coventry ? Is he 
rich or poor, stupid or clever, honest or dishonest ? All these and 
many more are problems that it may be interesting and impor- 
tant to discover ; none of them is a problem in causation. 

Modem Logic, recognising the narrowness of Traditional Logic, 
and its severance from experience, seeks to bring Logic into touch 
with experience by declaring that all judgement refers to Reality. 
The effort seems to me as naJve and crude as the efforts of the 
Inductive School are partial and restricted. Reasoning cannot 
be based on experience by merely saying that it refers to reality. 
The statement is flatly opposed to fact. Modem Logic, in 
making the assertion, neglects that very appeal to experience on 
which every material statement ought to rest. If space were of 
four dimensions, I could tie a knot in a string without letting go 
the ends. Supposing I were you, and supposing you were me, 
and supposing we both were somebody else, our identities would 
be confused. If all the earth were apple pie, and all the seas 
were ink, and all the trees were bread and cheese, why then, 
many inferences could be drawn from these propositions ; but to 
say that in stating the propositions, in forming the judgements, in 
drawing the conclusions, I am making any reference to reality, in 
any recognisable or admissible sense of the word reality, seems to 
me the merest moonshine. 

That there are ' real' propositions, in the sense of propositions 
that refer to reality, and affirm the existence in the real world 
of a relation between real things, as well as propositions whose 
relations and whose terms are merely postulated for the purpose of 
the argument, I not only admit, but also contend. Both have 
their appropriate places in Logic, the one as the unit of the Logic 
of Experience, the other as the unit of the Logic of Consistency. 
Either being wanting, Logic is deficient by a moiety; but no 
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be served by confusing thero with one KDatlier« 



good purpose < 

or by pretending that a postulated proposition ncceswrfly refien 

to reality, when its very nature is to be indifiercnt to reality. 

Far from agreeing that every proposition refers to reality, I 
consider it of the greatest importance to recognise the distinctaoB 
between the postulated proposition and the real propoaitiaD ; ami 
the corresponding distinctions between the Lo^ of mere Cos* 
sistency, and the Logic of Experience ; between the 
ex postulate and the argummUttm in maimd ; between the 
tion of what is implied in a proposition, and the investigation ai 
fact. This distinction was drawn by Mill, but his distinction was 
not as complete and thoroughgoing as I would make st« He 
recognised that a new method vras necessary to compkoMnt the 
Logic of Consistency ; but the new method that be and bis 
successors have adopted, is widely different from the method of 
solving problems that is here propounded. Mill's Logic of 
Induction is practically a method of determining caoaatioa 
experimentally. Supposing that the method can be appbod, 
mutatis mutandis, to the solution of other problems than those ai 
causation, stilly it sets forth one only of the two methods by which 
problems arc. in practice, solved. It sets forth the nodes of 
appcuding directly to experience. The indirect appeal to capsrk Mi^ 
which 1 call Mediate Induction, was known to him, bat has 
never been described as it is described here. That there u aa 
indirect as well as a direct appeal to experience, is, indend, 
common knowledge ; bat this indirect appeal is confused by 1C9 
and the Indoctiv^e School, as well as by Modem Logic, with the 
syllogism, to which it has a an pe r fi ct al and misleading 
What I believe to be its true oatofe, together with the 
and differences between it and the syllogism, will be set forth m 
the next chapter. 

In the Lc^ic of Consistency, the propositioo ii the grist that ia 
put into the inferential mill; and the sole function of inCereoce ia 
lo grind it iipi and present it in a new form. Until it is 
with a p fopo atti oo, and a complete propoeition, inferenoa 
begin* But in roost of the reasonings of actual life, the material 
to the reasoning proccas is not a complete, hot aa 
pfopoaidoo; and theoaain task of reasoning, the aola 
task of Empirical reasoning, is the completion of the inootn p le t s 
propo ait ioni that are coottnoally confronting ns. In short, the 
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task of Inference is the extraction of the implications of proposi- 
tions ; the task of Empirical Reasoning is the solving of problems. 
The aim of Inference is the maintenance of Consistency; the aim 
of Empirical Reasoning is the discovery of Truth. 



Well, Doctor, have you discovered the cause of my child's 
illness ? — Why, yes, I have found that it was caused by the foulness 
of your drains ; and I should advise you to put them in order. 

What would it cost, Mr, Builder, to relay my drains from the 
house to the sewer ? — I reckon it would cost about £i^o, but I 
will send you a detailed estimate. 

What is the prospect, Mr. Solicitor, of recovering from my 
landlord the cost of relaying the drains ? — There is no prospect at 
all. Your landlord is not liable, and you must pay the cost 
yourself. 

For the moment, we will not enquire how these conclusions are 
severally reached. All we are to notice now is that these three 
questions are problems ; and the three answers are their respective 
solutions. It is quite clear that in each case the solution is more 
than the mere extraction of what is implied in a proposition, and 
therefore is reached by a process radically different from any of 
the processes of Inference described in the next Book. By no 
process of explicating the implications of any proposition in my 
possession can I discover the cause of my child's illness, the cost 
of relajTug my drains, or the liability of my landlord to pay this 
cost. In order to solve these problems, I must go outside the 
proposition, for in fact, I have no complete proposition at my 
service; I have a problem only, and first of all, I must ascertain 
the nature of a problem. 

A problem is an incomplete proposition. It is a proposition in 
which one of the three elements is wanting; and is temporarily 
replaced by a dummy ; and the problem is solved by supplying the 
missing element. What is the cause of the child's illness ? In this 
case the problem is, The cause of the illness is x : find x\ 
What will be the cost of relaying the drains ? The problem is, X 
will be the cost of relaying the drains : find X, Can the landlord 
be made to pay the expense ? In this case the problem is, The 
landlord x (can, or cannot be made io pay) the expense : find x. 

In the first problem, the Object-term is missing ; in the second, 
it is the Subject-term that is missing; and in the third, the 
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clement that is missing is the Ratio. Thus, &ny ttkmttit la a 
proposition may be missing, and its absence coDvcfts the pro- 
position into a problem. In any case, the solution of the problem 
lies in the supply of the missing element. 

It will be seen by the examples gives, that the scope of a 
problem varies much. The problems of the doctor and tiM 
builder were set at large. No hint was given to them of what the 
solution might l>c. The nature of the missiDg element was not 
siaggcstcd. The solicitor*s problem was more restxictML He was 
not to search the univer^ for the missing element; it 
suggested to him. All he was to do was to decide 
altemati^'cs. And in practice we find that problems may 
themselves with any degree of dciiniteness. Who Idikd Cock 
Robin ? is an indefinite problem. Was it or M'as it not Sparrow 
that killed Cock Robin ? is an alternative problem of much raore 
restricted sco(>e. Is there any relation between dnmkenneas and 
insanity? Is there a causal relation between drunkenness and 
insanity ? The latter is a much more restricted problem than the 
former ; but if an affirmative solution is found for the latter, it 
still leaves us in doubt whether the dninkenness caases the 
insanity, or the insanity causes the drunkenness, or whether both 
arc not concurrent effects or causes of some third cooditioa. 
Does or does not drunkenness cause insanity ? narrows the famm 
to these definite alternatives. 

The indcfinitcness of a probleai may reside in the scantinea of 
our experience ; and in such a case, the vagueness with which it is 
expressed is proper and unavoidable. Or it may lie in the mod* 
of stating the problem, and then it is avoidable and faapniper. 
Did Sparrow kill Cock Robin ? sets three distinct and separate 
problems, and it is impossible to tcU^ from the form of the state* 
ment, which of the three is intended. It may mean, was it 
Sparrow that killed Cock Robin? It may mean, was it Cock 
Robin that was killed by Sparrow ? Or it may mean, was kilUaf 
what Sparrow did to Cock R<^n ? It is impossible to tell, froai 
the way in which the problem is stated, whether it is the Subject, 
the Ratio, or the Object that is to be soppUoL Hence, the best 
way to state a probUrm is to sabstitute x for the misMg c kmcnt i 

From this statement of the nature oi the problem, the distinction 
between Inference and Empirical Reasoning comes clearly taCo 
Inference needs* as its first and iadapauahk reunite, a 
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complete proposition. Ex mhilo nihil fit. From an incomplete 
proposition no implication can be extracted. * Give me a premiss/ 
says the Deductive logician, ' and I will tell you what it implies. 
Give me an argument, and I will put it into convincing form. If 
there are certain flaws in it, I can point them out. But these are 
the limits of my powers. Incomplete propositions are of no use 
to me ; I can do nothing with them. As to problems, I know 
nothing of them ; they are not in my province. I can do nothing 
with them until they are solved. When you have solved your 
problem, bring it to me, and I will tell yon whether it stands 
certain tests that I consider important ; but until you have solved 
your problem, you must excuse me ; my functions cannot begin.* 
Confronted with the innumerable problems of practical life, may 
we not fairly apply to the exponent of Traditional Logic the 
question put by Dr. Johnson to Lord Chesterfield: Is not a 
logician one who looks with unconcern upon a man struggling for 
life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help ? 

There are two ways, and two ways only, in which a problem 
can be solved. If I want to know whether this jug will break if it 
is dropped on the stones, I can drop it on the stones, and see what 
happens. If I want to know whether there is anyone in the next 
room, I can go there and look. If I want to know whether my 
ship is arrived, I can go down to the docks and see. If I want to 
know whether the piano is in tune, I can strike the notes and 
listen. If I want to know whether the meat is tainted, I can find 
out by smelling it. In short, one mode of solving problems is by 
direct appeal to experience. This is the mode inculcated by John 
Hunter's maxim, ' Don't think : try.' This is the mode that alone 
is indicated in the discovery of causation by the Inductive School 
of logicians. 

But the direct appeal to experience is often expensive ; often 
tedious; often dangerous; often altogether impracticable; and 
then the second mode must be used. If I test the fragility of my 
jug by dropping it on the stones, and it turns out to be fragile, I 
have lost my jug. If I want to know whether this foreshore will 
ultimately form the summit of a mountain, or whether this moun- 
tain will ultimately be eroded and carried down in debris to the sea, 
it would be tedious to sit down and watch. If I want to know 
whether the bite of this cobra is fatal, I prefer some other method 
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than that of letting him bite me, and waiting to diicovef 

I live or die. And if I want to know whether the mooa is 

inhabited, it is quite impracticable to go there and look. 

Nevertheless, there are means at my command, tbtfe is a nods 
of appealing to experience, by which all these problema can be aolwd 
with as assured a certainty as by the direct appeal. WitlMMt 
breaking my jug, I can ascertain with certainty that it is fragile ; 
without having seen this mountain upheaved from the sea, I can 
be quite sure that its summit once was a sea-bottom; withoot 
being bitten by the cobra, I can make quite certain that its bite 
would be fatal ; without going to the moon, I can be at sure that 
it has no human inhabitants as if 1 had explored every feci of its 
surface. In these cases I make no direct appeal to experience, 
but I can appeal to experience indirectly, and thus aolve vuf 
problems with complete certitude. 

When the direct appeal to experience takes the iMterialsof 
experience as they are, and merely notes them, without making 
any altemtion in them, the appeal is called Observation. But it 
often happens that the real world affords no experience that 
applies precisely to the problem, and then we must create a qnasH 
artificial experience ad hoc. Such qaasi-artificial experisnce is 
called Experiment. If I want to know whether there is sayons in 
the next room, I can go and look ; and the exparieooe lomiihM 
me with a solution of the problem, without any artiBdal manipo* 
lation of the materials by me. But if I want to know wbethar 
the jug will break if it falls on the stones, the only way of appeal- 
ing direct to expericooe is to create an sftiAcial experience, si W, 
by letting it £all oo the stooea— unless, indeed. 1 wait until it has 
fallen on the stones by accident. In the case of the jug, we nsay 
be rare that such an accident will happen sooner or later» and 
therefore, if we are not in a hurry, we may be content to 
until the accident happens, and thai we shall know ; but in 
cases, the precise experience we need is not likely to happen 
accidentally ; and then we must have recoorse to experiment 

The direct appeal to experience has been shown to he 
inconvenient, often dangerous* often impracticable. TheM 
are xreat and important ; but it has yet another defect, perhaps 
more important stilL The knowledge that we obtain from direct 
appeal to experience is limited to what now exists or what now. 
happens. From it we can obtain no knowksdge of the past or 
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the future. We cannot transport ourselves back into the past, or 
forward into the future, and observe directly what existed or 
happened, what will exist or will happen. Neither by observation 
alone, nor by experiment alone, nor by any combination of 
observation and experiment alone, can either the past or the 
future be ascertained. Yet the majority of the problems that 
confront us in life belong to the past or the future. What was 
the cause of my child's illness ? What will be the cost of laying 
new drains ? These are types of the common problems of life. 
To conclude, from any observation or experiment now made, what 
must have been in the past, or what will be in the future, is an 
exercise, not of the direct, but of the indirect appeal to experience. 
All that the direct appeal can give us is what now exists, or what 
now happens ; in short, what is presented to perception. 

The direct appeal to experience is valid in proportion to the 
faithfulness with which the experience fulfils the conditions of the 
problem. If the problem is whether this jug will break if it is 
dropped on a stone floor, the problem cannot be solved by obser- 
vation or experiment alone, except by dropping this very jug upon 
a floor of stone. If I drop another jug upon a stone floor, and 
argue from the result what the fate of this jug would be under 
similar experience ; or if I drop this jug on a feather bed, or into 
water, or on a wooden floor or an iron plate, and argue from the 
result what would happen if I dropped it on a stone floor, I am 
employing not the direct, but the indirect appeal. The direct 
appeal requires an experience of the very relation between the 
very terms that I am seeking to establish. Any departure from 
these conditions imports an element of indirectness into the 
appeal. 

It is true that neither observation nor experiment is often 
applied, in this sense, to the direct solution of the problem in 
hand. Both, and especially experiment, are usually made to 
afford a basis for the indirect appeal ; and this teaches us two 
things — first, the intimate association, in practice, of the direct 
and the indirect appeal ; and second, the immense importance of 
the indirect appeal to experience, by which the great majority of 
problems are solved. 

The indirect appeal to experience, as I conceive its nature, has 
not hitherto been described, or even recognised, by logicians, 
either of the Traditional, the Inductive, or the Modem School. 
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No doubt all of them, and especially the two last, do 
that there are such things as problems, though they do not 
a problem, or show in what it consists, or even explicitly aUodt 
to problems; and no doubt logicians of each school do pco pow 
methods for the solution of certain problems ; but they do ool 
recognise what seems to mc to be the true nature of the indirect 
appeal to experience, or that it is the general mode of 
problems — the only mode by which the great majority of 
can be solved. 

The direct appeal to experience — Immediate Indttctioo, as 
may call it — is not a mode of reasoning, as rcasoDinn ia 
stood in Logic. Observation and cxp>criment are procetaes ia 
which reasoning is in rudiment; and the validity of ofaaenratioii 
and experiment depends on the minimisatioD of rramnim on 
the elimination of reasoning, as far as reasooiaf can be Himinatf d> 
The more complete the elimination of reasoning, the more valid 
andtriistu-orthy is the observation or the experiment. In other 
words, direct appeal to experience gives resolts that are tmat- 
worthy in proportion as the appeal is direct, and as the indirect 
appeal is eliminated. The total exclusion of the indirect appeal 
is impracticable : all that wc can do is to reduce it to a mtnimam. 
This is what Mill had in his mind when be said that what we 
obscH'e is usually a compound result, of which one tenth may be 
observation, and the remaining nine tenths inference. ' I affirm . . . 
that I saw my brother ... I only saw a cokMircd surface . . . and 
• . . I concluded that I saw my brother.* In other wordst per* 
ccption is the interpretation of sensory impressioos; and ta 
pro(K>rtion as interpretation enters into perception* in the 
proportion enters the liability to error. Interpretation of 
tsonSf and their combination and elaboratioD into 
to Psychology, and are out of place in Lope ; bat this ia ooa of 
the points at which the two sciences come into contact 
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The direct appeal to experience we have found to be limited in 
practicability, and restricted in usefulness. By far the greater 
number of the problems that confront us must be solved, if 
they arc to be solved at all, by the indirect appeal. What, 
then, is the nature of this appeal ? It seeks to solve this 
problem by appealing to our experience of similar problems. 
It seeks in experience a similar problem that has been 
solved; and applies the solution of that problem to the solution 
of this. The problem is a proposition in which there are two 
given elements and a missing element, or quaesitum. In the 
indirect appeal to experience, we search experience for a pro- 
position similar in the given elements; and we adopt into our 
problem the third element of that proposition as our quassitum. 

The similar proposition that is discovered in experience, we 
will call the premiss. Then the first step in Mediate Induction 
is to find a premiss. At once we see the radical difference 
between this process and Inference, or Deduction. Deduction 
cannot stir a step unless a complete premiss is given. The 
whole process of Inference is founded and based on a given 
premiss — on a postulate. Mediate Induction knows nothing of 
postulates. To Mediate Induction no premiss is given. Its 
function is, first of all, to find a premiss; and it is in the finding 
of an appropriate premiss that the skill and acumen of the 
investigator are first and most displayed. He searches experience ; 
and from experience he selects whatever relation it contains 
that most resembles, in its homologous elements, the given 
elements of the problem. 

The doctor is asked what was the cause of Johnny Jones' 
illness ? He puts it to himself — * The problem is, Johnny Jones' 
illness is caused by x. I am to find x. I must search experience 
for a similar case — for a case as like as possible. I must find a 
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case in which a simiLir illness was traced to a caase, and ( 
may be sure that, if the illnesses are really stmihr to akaltfU 
respects, and if the true cause of the one illnen was disooveied. 
the cause of the other will be the same, or will be similar in 
material respects.' He searches experience, and be finds wisal bs 
wonts. He remembers Jenny Brown's illoeaSt which wtf^ ia 
material respects, similar to Johnny's ; he remembers that 
Jenny Brown's illness was traced without doubt to foul drains 
to suppurating gums, to faulty diet, or what not; and he coo* 
eludes, with assured certainty, that Johnny's illneas was doe to 
the same cause, or to one that is similar in material tcspecUL 
What his warrant is for so concluding, we shall consider presently* 
For the moment, it is enough to show what the course of tbe 
reasoning is. 

This, then, is the nature of the indirect appeal to ei 
that I call Induction, or Mediate Induction. When a 
is presented to us that docs not admit of solution by direct 
appeal to experience, we appeal to experience iodiroctly, by 
paring the problem with some previous experience that is 
in material respects. We cannot reprodooe Johnny's illnes. If 
we could, it would not be the same iUncss. but another ooc. W« 
cannot set the caose in motion to produce the illness, for las 
kypoUmsif the cause is unknown. Direct appeal to experience 
cannot be made. Wo therefore appeal to experienoi 
throi^h the medium of some similar probl<»« the 
which is known. We search experience for a pcvmise — (or a pn>^l 
position kno%vn to be true in fact, and as like as possible to the 
problem. We compare the problem with this premiss; and, if 
they are like in the two given elements ol the problem, we 
conclude that they are like in the third element alsa Thtts we 
supply the missing element in the problem, by siiopting into ii^ 
the bomclogoas ekmcnt of the premiss. Tbe rsnsnntng may 
reprossotcd thus ; the mark || bcmg the sign of assimilation* 
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That this is the actual proc es s of reasoning in the case 
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supposed, no one who follows it, and traces the operations of 
his own mind, can, I think, have any doubt. At leasts it com- 
pares in this respect on equal terms with the syllogism ; for I 
have never heard any reason for the assertion, that the syllogism 
is the common form of all reasoning, except that it is so. Modern 
Logic, as represented by Mr. Bosanquet, enumerates more than 
twenty modes of reasoning — ten of judgement, dealing with 
Simple propositions; and thirteen of Inference, dealing with Com- 
pound propositions. I find it difficult to appreciate the niceties 
of distinction that separate these forms from one another ; nor do 
I find any one of them that is not either Inference as understood 
in the next Book, or Mediate Induction as here explained. 

Comparing Induction, as here described, with syllogising, we 
find the following differences between them : — 

1. The syllogism has three terms, and no more than three. The 
fallacy of four terms is the cardinal fallacy of the syllogism, and 
ip^o facto falsifies any syllogism in which it occurs. The Induction 
contains four terms, and cannot be constructed with less than four. 

2. The syllogism consists of three, and no more than three 
propositions, all of which must be complete. The Induction con- 
sists of two propositions, one of which is incomplete when it 
enters into the Induction, and is completed by the process of 
reasoning. Since, however, the assimilation marks can be 
expressed in words, it is possible to express the Induction in three 
propositions ; but it may be expressed in two, which the syllogism 
can not. 

3. The syllogism contains two premisses; and no syllogism can 
be constructed with more or less than two. The Induction need 
contain but one premiss; but Inductions can be constructed with 
two or with three premisses, as will hereafter be shown. 

4. The foundation of the syllogism is the Universal proposition. 
Without a Universal, there must be an undistributed middle, with 
all its dire consequences. The Induction is founded on an appeal 
to experience. It needs a Universal, it is true; but its Universal 
is very different from that of Traditional Logic. The Universal 
of Traditional Logic is a postulated universal, and need not be 
true in fact. It may be wildly impossible. The Universal of 
Mediate Induction is founded on experience. It must, therefore, 
be consistent with experience; and everj' Induction must contain 
an appeal to experience. 
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5. The S)'Ilog^ism must have a middle term, coramoa to both 
premisses. The Induction has no middle term. Those intiQC- 
tions that have but one premiss, cannot have a middle tena. 

6. According to Traditional Lo^ic. one premiss at least of the 
syllogism must be affirmative. The single premiss of an Induction 
may be affirmative or negative. 

The differences between Mediate Inference and MedhlsJ 
Induction arc, therefore, profound and far-reaching. In all th^^ 
respects enumerated above, they differ ; but the main diflicrenca^. 
the important difference, the difference from which it resolts that. 
Induction is in daily and hourly use, while Inference is cn]plo3ped< 
on occasion only, is that Inference applies to postulates, and 
no account of Truth or of experience ; while Indoctioo 
experience alone. Whether the postulates of Infertnce 
matdiially true or not, has nothing to do with tbo oonntof 
tlgoment, and is of no concern to it. For the purpose of laferaaot^' 
nothing is too impossible, too absurd, too preposterous, to 
as a postulate. We can argue from the poslnlate that 
imponderable, that two straight lines can enclose a 
virtue is red and the soul is square; and our inferences will be 
sound if the argument is properly conducted. But Indoctionq 
knows nothing of postulates. To Induction, the material tnrtkl 
of its premiss is vital. Induction admits those premisses 
that are consistent with experience, — that are, or are believed 
be, true in fact. A premiss which is at variance with expei 
or which has no basis in experience, has no place in Indoctionu' 
In short. Inference is the maintenance of consistency only; 
Induction is the discovery of truth— of fact. An Infefeoce may 
be perfectly valid, in the sense of coniisttng with its postutatetf^ 
and may stand every test of cotuistency that can be applied to 
lU and )*et may be of such a craxy character that we 
never dream of founding our conduct on it. If a canary 
cannot live on any diet except one of wild elepfaaots, then I 
cannot expect to keep a canary bird alive in a cn^ 
provide a diet of wild elephants for it. Tbe InfiBrenoe is 
rigorous, unescapable* But in i^te of tbe unexceptionable 
validity of this inference, I should never dream of 
Africa for a consignment of wild elephants to Coed my 
upon. If 1 want to solve the problem. What the proper diet for «. 
canary is, 1 must cither appeal directly to e xperien ce, liy trytaf 1 
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one diet after another till I find the one that suits ; or I must 
appeal to my experience, or that of others, in similar cases. 
There is no other alternative. In experience, and in experience 
alone, is the solution of problems to be found. The conclusion of 
an Inference is in the premiss that is supplied. The solution of 
a problem is not in the problem. It must be sought from an 
extraneous source ; and that source is experience. Inference is 
formal proof: Induction is material proof. Inference finds what 
is consistent with its postulate, and is indifferent to the truth of 
the postulate: Induction sets out to discover what is true; and 
the truth of its premiss is vital. 

If every man is mortal, and Socrates is a man ; then Socrates is 
mortal. The Inference is irrefragable; and, if the premisses are 
true in fact, the conclusion is true in fact. But Deduction does 
not allow me to assume the truth of my premisses. It is this 
incompetence on the part of Deduction to guaramtee the truth of 
its premisses, that led to the interminable discussions on the 
nature of Universals, which dominated the Schools for centuries, 
and which have been revived by Modern Logic. If I want to 
discover whether Socrates is, in fact, mortal, Inference will not 
assist me. I must have recourse to Induction. To discover a 
fact, it is manifestly useless to postulate a premiss, which, ex vi 
termini, may be true or not. To attain material truth, we must 
start from material truth. To discover fact, we must have fact to 
go upon. 

* Oh, but/ says the logician, * I have fact to go upon. It is a 
fact that all men are mortal, and you cannot gainsay it,* To this 
there are four good and sufficient answers. In the first place, it 
is not a fact. In the second place, if it were a fact, that has 
nothing to do with the inference. In the third place, if you 
assume it to be a fact, you have already begged your conclusion. 
In the fourth place, if it be a fact, you know it to be so, not from 
your postulate, which may not assert it except tentatively, and as 
a postulate, but from experience ; and there is no appeal to 
experience in your postulate. If you assume it to be a fact, you 
assume what is not in the postulate, and you violate a Canon of 
that very inferential process that you purport to employ. 

It is not a fact, in the proper sense of fact, that all men are 
mortal, A fact is a thing done ; and all men are not mortal in 
the sense that their mortality is proved by their death having 
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occurred. A fact is an event that has happenfld, and the eveot 
the death of all men has not yet happened, or thcnt would be DO 
discussion about it. In literal truth, tbcrdbcc, it is nol a ' het ' 
that all men are mortal. 

In the second place, whether all men are in fiid mortal or 
has nothing to do with the process of inference. If ail men an 
mortal and Socrates is a man. he is mortal, no doabl. That 
true, and so is it true that if all men are immortal, and Social 
a man, he is immortal. Both inferences arc perfectly vaHd, 
both cannot be founded on fact* and whether either of them is 
is not founded on fact, and if so which, makes ooi the 
difference to the validity of the inferences. 

In the third place, if we believe that all men are mortal, in 
■enaethat all men now living will die, it is perfectly dear that' 
there must be some ground in experience for thebelie£ It iscleer 
that the knowledge tliat Socrates will die depends^ not on the 
postulated proposition that all men are OKirtal, hot on empir i rel 
grounds. 

In the fourth place, if it is assumed that All men are mortal, this 
postulate is assumed for the puqx^se of some argument, and 
conclusion derived from it will be as true as the 
will have no other authorisation* It is a conventiooal 
on a par with the assumptions about centaurs and 
and of neither more nor less validity, as an ssstimptinn, than 
are. If the assumption goes further, and is aasonoed to be tme in 
fact, the limits of Deduction are ipso facia exceeded, and w« are 
in another pro^nnce of reasooioK. Now it is neoeeaaiy that mm 
should state the grounds of the aasomptioo, and once l3b^ pooBdi 
of an assumption are stated, it ceases to be an assumption. 

* Socrates is mortal ' b an answer to three main queatioas. * Is 
it Socrates who is mortal ? Is it mortality that is an attrfbote of 
Socrates ? Is or is not Socrates mortal ? * Commonly, the last 
qoestion is taken to be that to which 'Soaates is aortal* is 
answer. Hut this is not explicit eoon^. It does not expcos 
doubt, if any doubt exists^ in the mind of the qoestiooer* 
he wants to know, if he wants to know anything on the sol 
b whether Socrates will <Mc^ If Socrates b already 
solution is known. There is then no problem. It b only 
be b alive that we can pooibly want to know whether be 
moctaL 
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Will Socrates die ? That is the problem. Formally stated, it 
is Socrates x (will or will twt) die : find x. To solve this problem, 
how do we proceed ? I say that we proceed to find a premiss in 
experience. We search experience for the relation most resembling 
the relation stated in the problem. We ask what our experience 
is of the mortality of beings most hke to Socrates. We compare 
Socrates with other men in the material respect of mortality, and 
we find, in experience, that, in this respect, men are divisible into 
two classes^those whose mortality is proved, and those whose 
mortality is not proved — those who are dead, and those who are 
alive. Socrates belongs to the latter class. We have precisely as 
much, and no more, warrant for concluding that Socrates will die, 
as for concluding that every and any other man now living will 
die. Our task is, not to bring Socrates into the class of those who 
arc dead, which would result in proceedings against us at the Old 
Bailey; but to find out how far Socrates, and other living men, 
can be assimilated, in the material respect of mortality, to those 
who have demonstrated their mortality by dying. How is this 
to be done ? What have we to go upon ? What influences our 
minds in concluding that Socrates will die ? Clearly it is not 
that All men are mortal, for this is assuming what we have to 
prove, an assumption quite legitimate, and even necessary, in the 
Logic of Inference, but preposterous, in the hteral sense, in mate- 
rial reasoning. The question is What enables us to assimilate, in 
respect of mortahty, the great multitude of living men with the 
greater multitude of men who have died ? Mill says it is our 
knowledge of the Uniformity of Nature. Well, for one thing. 
Nature is not uniform, as Mill admits ; but if it be, and if it is from 
this that we get our assurance that Socrates and other living men 
will die, whence do we get this knowledge of the Uniformity of 
Nature ? On this, logicians are silent. I say that we get our 
assurance that Socrates and the rest of us will die from no such 
vague and inaccurate assumption. If we did, our assurance would 
be as vague and as inaccurate as the assumption itself, since nothing 
can be had out of a premiss that is not in it. Our assurance that 
Socrates and the rest of hving mankind will die, is neither vague, 
except as to time and manner, nor inaccurate. It is precise, and 
it is true. Whence do we obtain it ? I say that we obtain it from 
experience, — from the uniform experience of mankind for innu- 
merable generations, and in innumerable millions of instances, that 
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no man has permanently escaped death. Given time, no 
failed to exhibit mortality. In other words, tks rtlaiMm 
man and mortality is comtant in <xp<ri€nu. That, and that 
is our warrant for the conclusion that Socrates will die 

But can the relation between man and moitality be said to 
constant in experience, if there are multitudes of men who 
not proved their mortality ? Yes, for every man who has died 
has lived for a certain time l)efore dying, and the men 
living resemble in all material respects thf.* men who haw 
among other material respects, they resemble thoac who have 
in that a certain period of living precedes their death. The 
tion, in men, between living and eventually d>ing, is constanl 
the experience of the whole of mankind^ without a single 
exception. It is this constancy in experience that enables, 
more than enables^ that compels us to coodode, that the 
will continue to be constant in experience. The living men 
temporary exceptions to this constancy in exp»crience, but wc are 
unable to regard them as permanent exceptiooa, 
relation that we have found constant is the rnwhiaf 
death upon life. There havcalways been maltitudcs of tem] 
exceptions : there has never been a permanent eacception ; 
this undcviating constancy in experience allows, and compels, 
to conclude that there nexxr will be a pemutnent exccptxNi» 
that Socrates and the rest of ns will nhtmstrly die. 

Is this coodnsion wamated ? Are we Jasdfted in coododinf 
that since, in the experience of mankind, a thing always has 
therafore it always will be ? This problem does not balosf to' 
Logie. It pertains to Eptsteroology, and need not be ronsh lffsed 
here. Those who wish lo pursoe the subject on these lines will 
find it treated in my book on Psychology* As &r as Lo|^ 
concerned, it \% enough that oonsuncy b eapericnc e docs in 
form the ground— the sole fTouDd^of Material, as d isUagw bed 
from Fonnal reasoning. Of course, this doctrine ts open lo the 
obijectioo that it lays down, as the criterion of oeftainty, that 

nWCSVv^^^ wWmmttrWmmmm9t9 SWR^piNWI, WM fNR F^vFfnW HBSSHnB 

irmUciorUt which Bacon put as the weakest form of Indnctioo. 
In this I do not agree with Bacon. 1 hoid that cvwy ooe of dM 
truths that wc hold as most certain, rests upon tbeaocoraolalioBof 
instanres without exception. Is an>ihing more certain than that 
aD matter gravitates 7 And on what doss this certainty 
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except the accumulation of instances without exception ? Is 
anything more certain than that resistance is never found apart 
from extension ? The certainty rests on the same ground. Why 
are we certain that the sun will rise to-morrow ? Have we any 
better ground for our belief than the accumulation of instances 
without exception ? How do we know that mutilation and injury 
of the healthy body will certainly be accompanied by pain ? Is it 
not from the same unvarying experience ? So far from the inductio 
per enumerationem simplictm being untrustworthy, it is the ground 
of every one of our most certain convictions. Of course, Bacon's 
aim was to deprecate the reception of simple enumeration as 
sufficient proof, without searching for contrary instances, and such 
an aim is wholly laudable ; but his maxim has been widely held to 
mean that simple enumeration cannot under any circumstances 
give a valid induction, and this opinion, I hold, is wrong. 

The Deduction by which we prove the consistency of the 
conclusion, that Socrates is mortal, with the postulates that All 
men arc mortal and Socrates is a man, is stated in the form of a 
syllogism, thus : — 

^^ If All men are mortal; 

^^b And Socrates is a man ; 

^^^^E Then Socrates is mortal. 

[ M 



The Induction by which we prove that Socrates will, in fact, 
die, is as different in form as it is in conclusion. It is this : — 



Men 

It 

Socrates 



have, constantly in experience, been found mortal 



(:ic) will be found 



mortal. 



Or, in formal propositions, we may state the argument thus : — 
Since men have, constantly in experience, been found mortal ; 

and 
Since Socrates resembles, in respects material to the argument, 

men who have died ; 
Therefore, Socrates will die. 

In this argument will be found certain characters that are 
common to all Mediate Inductions, and that form the conditions 
of validity of all such Inductions. 

N.L. P 
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1. The Ratio of the premiss predicates a relation that U 

in experience. 

2. One of the given elements in the Problem (In this 

Subject) is assimilated to its homologue in the Prcmisi. 

3. The other given clement in the Problem (in this 

Object) is identical with its honiolocfue in the Premm. 

4. The qusesitum is obtained by adopting into the Profalnn the 

remaining element (in this case the Ratio) of 
Premiss, with which the quKsitum is hocnologooa. 

5. The difference, as well as the likeness, of the assimilated 

elements of the Problem and Premiss, is reflected in 

coadusion. Socrates differs from the men who hai 

proved their mortality by d)nng, in the fact that he 

alive. Hence the quaesitum 'will be fammd' m ooC the 

same as its homologue * have been found ' to the 

Premiss ; but reflects the diflcrcncc between Socratc* and 

dead men. 

If these statements are severally changed from BSKftJom to 

mandates, they become Canons of Induction ; aod may be elated 

thus : — 

I. The First Canon of Induction is that M# f0 
pudiciiU a ulation thai h comstant in txptrifnct, or is 
under on4 thai is eemtaml in txptfiemce. 

Constancy in experience, of the relation expressed in the 
is the very »W qud nom of assured Induction ; for note the 
of its absence. If Caasiua is found murdered, why 
conclude that, since Bruttu murdered Cmsu^ therefore it 
Brutus who murdered Cassias aho? In all reipecta but the one 
in question, the argument is valid 
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monkred 
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OusilK. 




Here are all the conditions, save the one in qoeation, of vnfid 
Induction. One given element in the problem — tbe Ratio— ia 
identiral with its homotofne in the premias. The other given 
element in the prohUm thii Object— it aimikr in all materiel 
reapecti to its horoologtie in tbe premita. Gemma, like Camr, ia 
Like Qmmx be died of viofenoe 00 tbe Idee of Mftrch; 
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like Caesar, he was stabbed at the foot of Pompey's statue- In 
all respects material to the argument, he resembles Csesar. Why, 
then, is it unjustifiable to conclude that Brutus killed him? for 
Brutus unquestionably killed Caesar. Because, and only because, 
the relation between Brutus and murdered men is not constant in 
experience. There are, in experience, many exceptions. Many 
men have been murdered by persons other than Brutus, and 
hence it is that the conclusion cannot be drawn. If no one in the 
history of the world had ever been murdered except by Brutus, 
and if Brutus had been known to murder many people besides 
Caesar, the suggestion would be very strong indeed that Cassius 
was killed by Brutus, and the onus would lie on Brutus of 
proving that he did not kill Cassius ; but as matters stand — 
experience being what it is — if the fact that Brutus killed Caesar 
is the only evidence in support of his having murdered Cassius, 
the magistrate would have no alternative but to dismiss the 
charge. 

But does not this prove too much ? How is the Canon, that 
the relation expressed in the premiss must be constant in 
experience, consistent with the argument about the cause of 
Johnny's illness ? In this instance, a conclusion which we feel 
to be vaUd, is drawn from a premiss stating a single instance 
only; and how can it be said that any single instance is constant 
in cxperiencej any more than the single instance of Brutus killing 
Caesar ? 

The difference is that the causation of the illness was not 
inferred from that premiss alone. Lurking in the background of 
the mind is another premiss, which is not explicitly mentioned in 
the argument, but which is in the argument, and is essentiGd to 
the argument. It is there, ready to come forward and assert itself 
if, and when, called upon. It would be impossible to argue from 
one case of causation to another, unless it were assumed that, in 
experience, causation is constant : that the same cause always 
produces the same effect, and the same effect is always due to the 
same cause. This relation between cause and effect is, in fact, 
constant in experience, and hence material reasonings based on it 
are valid, if valid in other respects. 

Then Induction, Uke syllogising, does, after all, require two 
premisses? Not necessarily. If the individual relation, 
expressed in the premiss, is not itself constant in experience, it 
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must be subsumed under a more coinprchcnsrve relation that 
constant ; bat if tbe constancy in experience inheres in the 
relation of the premiss itself^ then this promias alone is 
to u'arrant the conclusion. Since the mortality of meo is 
constant in experience, 1 can safely conclude* from thit preaoB 
alone, that Socrates, or any other man, or any nomber of aeo* an 
mortal ; but, when the constancy in experience b ool tatpnmtd in 
the premiss, but is assumed, something further in tho natizre of a 
premiss is evidently re<juircd. Let us take another case. 

I see a snake, the like of which I have teen but oac« bdbn 
ray life, and that was yesterday, when a similar make fait mtf dog.' 
whicli died in ten minutes. That snake I killed ; and 
this one, which is precisely similar in app«Mancc. I concludo at 
once that it is venomous. What is the process of roMoaivg. and 
what is its warrant ? 

The problem is ' This snake x (ts or M not) venomous * ; and 
induction is That snake was venomous 

II II il 

This snake (jt) i$ 



The conclusion is irrefiragabk ; and if I were to disrennl it« I 
should pay with my life for my indiscretion. There it no UnfrendL 
in the sense attached to that word by Traditional Lof k, in tha 
reasoning. I cannot afford to wait until I have coQccted all the 
individuals that exist of that species, including tbe one now 
under observation ; procured each of them to bite an animal ; and 
obser^'cd whether the bitten animals live or die. This is the only 
way known to Traditional Logic of obtaining a UniireraaL and. 
without a Universal, Traditional Logic is powerless. When I 
had completed the laborious task, then, and not till then, shoold 
I be in a position to argue 

All snakes of this species arc vcnomoos ; 
This is a snake of thb spedes ; 
/. This snake b venomons. 

And this conclnrion oonU not be readied until 1 had 
determined bjr eiqnrinient, in Om case of this very aaake, 
is veoofnont. Tbe Univenal would, therefore, be not 
bat utterly 
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unnecessary. In practice I do not employ any method so absurd. 
I employ Induction, and I say, *This snake resembles precisely 
that which I found yesterday to be venomous; therefore this 
snake also is venomous.' 

This argument is in almost the same form as the argument 
that, since Brutus killed Casar, therefore he killed Cassius also ; 
the only difference being the unimportant difference that, in the 
case of the snake, the qusesitum is the ratio ; while, in the other, 
it is the subject. Yet the one is felt to be irrefragably valid, and 
the other to be utterly unwarranted. What is it that makes this 
difference ? 

Mill tells us that it is the uniformity of Nature. We can argue 
from the venomousness of one snake to the venomousness of the 
other, because in this case Nature is uniform. We cannot argue 
from the killing of Cassar by Brutus to the killing of Cassius by 
Brutus, because in this case Nature is not uniform. The shapes 
of flowers of one species are uniform, but those of different species 
are not uniform ; and the shapes of clouds are never uniform. 
The sequence of night upon day, and of summer on winter, is 
uniform ; but the sequence of rain upon wind, or of wind upon 
sunshine, is not uniform. Logicians admit, in the words of Mill, 
that * The course of Nature is not only uniform, it is infinitely 
various.* But in certain respects, surely, Nature is uniform. One 
of the favourite instances given in the text books of Logic, of the 
Uniformity of Nature, is the permanence and intransmutability of 
the elements. Alas ! it is now discovered that certain of the 
elements arc transmutable ! 

To rest the validity of reasoning on the Uniformity of Nature, 
and in the same breath to admit that Nature is not uniform, is a 
proceeding the like of which is scarcely to be found outside a book 
on Logic. It is true, however, that Nature is uniform in certain 
respects, and that in those respects it is safe to rest our arguments 
on the uniformity; but until we have some criterion that enables 
us to determine in what respect Nature is uniform and in what it 
is not, the uniformity, where it exists, is of no value. Is there such 
a criterion ? If there be, logicians are not agreed about it. Some, 
indeed, offer as a criterion the Laws of Thought. Others regard 
the Uniformity of Nature as based on induction from uninterrupted 
experience; and these I believe are right ; though why they should 
rest the validity of argument on an imaginary and non-existent 
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Uniformity of Nature, which they infer from nninl 
experience! rather than on the uninterrupted experience itadf* 
do not understand. 

The true reason that wc can argue from 'That txkake 
venomous,' to * This snake, which is exactly like tbat« 
venomous * ; while we cannot argue from ' Brutus killed 
to ' Brutus killed Cassius/ seems to me to be this: Behind Ibe 
first argument lurks the supplementary premiss, not that * Ni 
is uniform,* but that ' In experience, the relation but wg tai 
appearance of snakes, and their venomousncss, is coostaat'; 
'The experience that snakes that are alike in appearance are 
in structure and qualities, is constant.' The inference that* 
that snake was venomous, this snake, which exactly 
that, is venomous, does not rest solely on the likcDCtt 
the snakes. It rests upon a constancy in experieocc. ConHai 
of what ? A single instance is Dot coDstanc>*, in any proptr waaat; 
and a single instance is all we have, so far. to go tipoo. Tte] 
second, the underlying, the silent premis!. which validatoa 
reasoning, is that the relation between tbe ftrst snake and its 
venomousness belongs to a class, or is subaumable under a relatiaQ^i 
that is constant in experience. It is not merely that tbe 
between the appearance of snakes and their vcnoi 
constant in experience. I could, and should, draw tbe 
inference if I bad ckever seen or heard of any snake except tbe 
that bit my dog yesterday^ and this one. The underiyiof 
is far wider and more comprehensive than this. It it that 
appearance of all animals is an index to their other 
imy, it is wider, much wider, atilL Tbe appearance, not only 
all animals, but of all organic beings; not only of aQ 
bdngs, bttt of all bodiea whate«'er, ts an index to their 
The experience, not only of oorseivca, but of the wbok hi 
race, is constant, that the more closely things reaembk 
another in some properties, the more closely, on tbe wholes 
they resemble one another in other properties. Tbe 
that the second snake was vcnomoos, was Mt at onoe to 
irrefragable. It was not merely arrived at witboat diflkulty, bet 
was thrust and forced apon me. We now see why it was so 
raadily accepted— why it was inescapable. It rested on a 
gcncralisatkm— CO a oonstanqr in expariencr—of 
extcnL 
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In every Induction, the relation expressed in the premiss must 
be itself constant in experience, as in the case of the mortahty of 
man ; or it must be subsumable under a relation that is constant 
in experience, as in the case of the venomousness of the snake. It 
may, indeed, be plausibly argued that every premised relation 
must, or may, be subsumable under one more comprehensive. 
Even the argument from the mortality of man does not rest upon 
the constancy of that relation alone. The relation may be sub- 
sumed under a wider relation — that, not only of man, but of all 
animals, of which man is but one, to mortality. Nor does the 
subsumption end here. We have at the back of our minds, 
unavowed, latent, tacit, but ready in reserve to be called into 
action if necessary, the still wider relations, still constant in 
experience, that all organic beings, animal and vegetable, are 
mortal ; and that all material things are subject to decay and 
dissolution. 

In this sense, the contention of Traditional Logic is true, that 
all reasoning — all Empirical reasoning — rests upon a Universal. 
Constancy in experience is the Unknown God that the logicians of 
the Schools ignorantly worshipped, I cannot but think that it 
was some dim, undefined, vague, approximate appreciation of this 
necessity that led to the interminable discussions on the nature of 
Universals. As long as the Logic of Postulation was not dis- 
tinguished from the Logic of Material Argument, it was impossible 
to arrive at the true nature of Universals, for the Universal of the 
one is profoundly different from the Universal of the other. The 
postulated Universal can never validate an argument in maieritl, 
any more than the true nature of centaurs or jabberwocks can be 
ascertained by appeal to experience. It was the non-recognition 
of the distinction between the discrete departments of Logic that 
made all discussion on Universals barren, and led to endless 
arguments in circles. The Universal of the Logic of Postulation 
is a term having'a certain quantity, in a relation postulated for the 
purpose of argument ; and all that is vital to the argument is that 
the quantity of the corresponding term in the conclusion is not 
greater than is warranted by the premisses. The Universal of 
the Logic of Induction is not a term at all. It is a relation — a 
relation that is constant in experience — and it is vital to the 
argument that this relation should be constant. Discussion rages 
round the meaning of the 'All men' in 'All men are mortal/ 
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when the question actually at issue i£ the meaning, not of tbe 
term, but of the copula. It is not what it meant by 'Ail men/ 
but what is meant by All men are mortaL In the Lo|;ic ol 
Postulation this means ' For the purpose of thii ai)^uineiiU all 
men are credited with the attribute of mortality, wbelbcr tb^^ 
possess it or not/ In Material Lo^ic it means ' In aacpcrittOi^. 
the relation between men and mortality has been found ronHnnt/ 
The difference in meaning is as profound as the difierence m tfas 
purposes of the arguments, and it is the attempt to make the ocw 
meaning serve the purpose of the other that has Hcffliicd the 
secular discussions on the nature of Univeraals. 

What logicians mean, or should mean, by Uniformity of NatM^ 
is constancy in experience* that is to say. the acaiinnlstian of 
instances without exception. How masy instance! are 
before we can regard an experience as oon«tant» nrfuU tbe 
on tbe mind of meeting with exceptions, and of tbe ratio 
instances and exceptions — these are problems in £| 
and are out of place in Lofpc. An cxaminatioo of tbeni mOlk 
be found in my book on Psychology. Ail that need be said 
is that what is called by logicians the Uniformity of Natme; 
constancy' in experience; that, in every matchal ai^niiient, tb* 
relation in the premiss must be constant in experience, or maat 
be subsumablc under one that is constant in experience. 



The second Canon of Induction is that Om dtmmi m Ikt /icfcbi 
mmsi b€ assimilattd to its komohgous eirmmi im tki pftmin, 

TUs canon ia of the otaBOSt importance in material retmatuo^ 
The finding of a pcemkt bes been said to be tbe fint slap na 
Induction ; and the ajsimilation of an element in the p robl em , t» 
aa element in aooie rehUsoo that is constant in oxperteoce, is tbe 
lint step in finding a premiss. Tbe propositioo io whkb tbta 
similar element exists, then becomes the premiss. 

In the Induction by which tbe cause of Johnny's illnem mmm 
ascertaiood, his illness was assimikted to Jenny's illnfer That 
was tbe fint step in tbe argument. A premiss was to be looad» 
eootaining an element similar to an clement in the probkm. Tbe 
problem contains bat two elements, the thud being waatii^ attd 
itn sopply being tbe solotioo of tbe problem. A premisi must be 
found, socb that one of its elements is assimilable to one of tbe 
givcnekmeots of the problem. It is not nocesmxy, (or tbe solutioa 
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of the problem, that the assimilated elements should be precisely 
or exactly similar. Precisely or exactly similar things are not to 
be found in Nature. It is enough if they are similar in material 
respects — in respects material to the argument. The two illnesses, 
for instance, need not have presented symptoms precisely similar 
in kind and degree at every stage, and on every corresponding 
day of the illness. It is enough if they are so similar in 
material respects as to give us confidence that they are due to 
similar causes. In the Induction by which it is discovered that 
Socrates will die, Socrates is assimilated in all material respects 
to men who have died. It is not necessary that he should have 
the same colour of eyes and hair, that he should have the same 
stature, or speak the same language. These are not respects 
material to the argument. It is enough that he is similar in those 
respects which are material to mortality; in origin, in organisation, 
in mode of maintenance, — in what is vaguely termed Nature. 
When I assimilated the snake to the one which bit my dog the 
day before, I did not stop to measure it, or to find out if it were 
exactly the same size, or had the same number of rattles as the 
snake I had found venomous. It was enough that it was similar 
in shape, colours, and markings. These were all that were 
material to the argument. If it is asked how we are to know 
what is material to the argument and what is not, the only answer 
is by a scrutiny of the problem. What is the nature of the 
problem ? The problems run Is this snake venomous or not ? 
Will Socrates die? What is the cause of the child's illness? 
In deciding that the length of the snake, and the number of 
rattles on its tail, are not material to the argument, I am influenced 
by my knowledge of the nature of snakes. Logicians would say 
that I reject these factors because I recognise that they are not 
essential to venomousness. 1 prefer to discard the phraseology 
and implications of Traditional Logic, which has never made 
clear, which has never come to any permanent agreement as to 
what is meant by 'essential.' The phraseology and implications 
that belong to Traditional Logic, which is practically coincident 
with the Logic of Postulation, are out of place in Material Logic. 
Whether the qualities that I discard from consideration are or 
are not essential, is beside the mark. The reason I discard 
them from consideration is that, in experience, they are not 
material to the argument. In this as in all else. Material 
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reasoning rests on experience It is empirical frooi beginmil^ 
to end. For the same reason, in assimilating Socrates to other 
men, In respects material to the argument about his mortality* 
I do not take into consideration the colour of his eves and hair. 
his stature, or the lanfi^age he speaks: and I discard 
matters from consideration, not because they arc not 
to the nature of Socrates — for aught I know they may be as 
:ntial as the possession of a stomach or a mitid. The reaaoci I 

»card them from consideration is that, in experience, I have noC 
found men of one colour of hair or eyes, or of one stature or 
language, more or less subject to mortality than other men; and 
therefore, for the purpose of the argument about mortahty, they 
arc not material. 

Let us take a new argument. I have a glaM flower« and 1 vriiii 
to know if it is fragile. According to this second Canon, I ami 
assimilate it to some thing or things that it rescmblca in r etpc cta 
material to the argument. The only rcapect material to the 
argument is the substance of which it is made« and I aasimilatc it« 
therefore, to other glass things, and thus obtain the indtictiott 

Glass things arc, constantly in experience, fragile 
This glass flower (s) it fragile. 

This assimilation, of one of the given elements of the problcn 
with the homologous element in the disco\*ered premiss, 1 call the 
Datum. It is at once apparent that the Datum of the indnctioo 
corresponds with the minor premi»s in the ^Uogisra, and has by 
logicians been mbtaken for it* If, instead of searching in 
estperiencc for a knowledge of the fragility or toogbnew of tfanfi 
■railar to the flower, I avarae as a postolate, ' Glass tUn^ ana 
brittle/ then upon this principium I can found a syllogtara :^ 

All glass things are hagilc; 
This flower is a glasa thing ; 
•** This flower b fragile* 

In thts^Uogism the minor prantsa— 'This Sower u gksa**- 
has a deceptive similarity to the Datnm — 'This flower is like oUmt 
l^ata thing! in lespects material to the argument of fragility.' In 
bet, however, the two are, or nuy be, widely different. The 
minor premisa says ' This flower u glaas»' and we know that tn 
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Traditional Logic, the Copula means * is included in ' or has 'the 
attribute of.' This is very different from ' is like for the purpose 
of the argument.' In this particular argument it does not matter, 
though we are freely at liberty to take as our postulate 'glass 
things are unbreakable ' ; but in many arguments it is vital. If 
dogs are paralysed by curare, I can argue, with complete validity, 
that, since men are like dogs for the purpose of the argument, 
therefore men can be paralysed by curare ; but this is not the 
same as saying that since men are dogs, they can be paralysed by 
curare. This is the form in which the argument must be put if it 
is to be stated syllogistically. Of course, for the purpose of Infer- 
ence, we can postulate what we please, and there is no barrier in 
the conditions of Inference to prevent us from postulating that 
men are dogs. But the present argument is an argument in 
materia. What we want to know is not whether, in the world of 
postulation, if dogs can be paralysed by curare, and if men are 
dogs, certain conclusions can be drawn, but whether in the real 
world, real curare will really paralyse real men ; and this we 
cannot do by founding our argument on a premiss so inconsistent 
with experience as that men are dogs. To attain a real conclusion, 
the argument must be founded, not on a postulate, but on 
experience; and in place of a minor premiss, postulating that A 
is B, we must have the datum, drawn from experience, that A is 
like B in respects material to the argument. 

The Datum requires its terms to be assimilated in respects 
material to the argument. It knows nothing and cares nothing 
about classes or attribution. All that is required in the Datum, 
is that the homologous elements in the problem and premiss, that 
form its terms, should be alike in material respects. However much 
they differ in other respects, the argument will still hold good ; 
but with the qualification stated in the fifth Canon of Induction. 
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The third Canon of Induction, or argument about Realities, is 
that The second given element in the problem mtist be identical with its 
homolcgons element in the premiss. In other words, the problem 
and the premiss must have an element in common. 

We have seen that a problem is a proposition in which one 
element is missing. Two elements, therefore, remain, as given. 
Of these, one is assimilated to an homologous element in the 
premiss ; and the premiss is founded on this assimilation. The 
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third Canon states that the other given clement in the problem 
must be identical with its homologue in the premiss. 

This Canon has some resemblance to the condition that tfa« 
syllogism must have a middle term ; but the common elcmcot oi 
the problem and the premiss in Induction is not compacable rnixh 
the middle term of a syllogism. For one thing, the COM OKWI 
element of the Induction need not he a term at alL It tsmy be 
the Ratio, as in the argument about the child's iUoess :^ 



That illness 
This illness 



was caused by 
was caused by 



foul drains 
(jc) /oul iraias. 



In this case, since the Object-term of the problem is the qcucsittxiB, 
either the Subject or the Ratio, which alone are given, must be 
identical with its homologue in the premiss. The Subjects are 
not identical, thc>' arc assimilated ; consequently the renaiaiof^ 
elements, the Ratios, must be identical ; and we see that they are 
80. If we substitute, for the Ratio of the premiss, ooe whkb is 
not identical with the ratio of the problem, no conclusion can be 
drawn. If, for * That illness was caused by foul drains,* we wab* 
stitutc 'That illness was preceded, or followed, or aococnpanied, 
or not caused by foul drains,* we can no longer argue that this 
illness %-as caused by foul drains. If men are, constantly in 
experience, mortal, and Socrates resembles other men in respncct 
material to the argument, then we can lafely oonclode Ifant 
Socrates is in bci mortal ; but we cannot on this groond 
that he is reasonable, or pohte, or wealthy. If it is a 
experience that heat causes metals to expand, we may wddy 
conclude that heat will cause tbe mercury in a tbcrnMunelBr 
to expand, since roercur>' resembles other metals in re sp ect s nHlarial 
to the argument ; but we may not, on the ground ct this pnwnMBt 
argne that cold will cause tbe meravy in a tfaennofneter 4^ con- 
tract. For aught the pteratss teUs ns, a thing onoe expanded by 
beat may remain permanently expanded, and Ctil to contract on 
the application of cold, just as tbe temper of steely once drawn 
b>' heat, remains permanently absent 

4 and 5. Th< qnasihtm is o^tmimmt by sJc^mg imt^ tk$ ^isMiMj 
thi r^maimi^ iUmtnt of tke pfnmiu t and Tht dtfftrm€$^ m v«B 
ike /iAtmu. ef tin mtmilttki tlmmmH t/ thi i^mm^ u 
Iks (OM^eaieN. 
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That illness 
This illness 



was caused by 
was caused by 



foul drains 
(x)foHl draifts. 



In this argument, the problem is This illness is caused by 
X: find X, We find ourquaesitum by first searching experience for 
a premiss. We look for a similar illness of which the cause is 
known ; and we adopt into our problem the term of the premiss 
homologous with the qusesitum of the problem. This operation 
has already been sufficiently illustrated. What is important now 
to notice is that the homologous term of the premiss is not 
necessarily adopted into the problem holus-bolus, just as it stands 
in the premiss. This cannot be done unless the likeness expressed 
in the datum is complete. If the likeness of that element in the 
datum which is furnished by the 'problem, to the other element 
which is furnished by the premiss, is incomplete, then whatever 
difference exists between them, must be reflected by a modification 
of the element of the premiss, which is adopted into the problem 
to furnish the qusesitum. 

If the illness of which I wish to know the cause, is plague, I 
search experience for the disease, most like plague, whose cause is 
known. My search discovers cholera, which resembles plague in 
the material respects of being an acute specific disease, of occurring 
in widespread epidemics, and of originating in the East ; but is 
unlike plague in the majority of its symptoms. Since cholera has 
considerable likeness to plague in some material respects, I may 
safely conclude that it resembles plague generally in its cause ; but 
since cholera and plague differ widely in other material respects, 
I must conclude that it differs in some respects in its cause. 
Cholera is, I know, due to a micro-organism ; and I may therefore 
conclude that plague is due to a micro-organism ; but the 
s^'mptoms of plague are so different from the symptoms of cholera, 
that I must conclude that the micro-organism of plague is 
different from the micro-organism of cholera. The two conclusions 
are drawn at the same time, in the same act of reasoning, ajid the 
one is as valid as the other. 

In the case just supposed, the difference between the terms of 
the datum are qualitative, and the likeness and difference in the 
conclusion also are qualitative ; but should the terms of the datum 
be compared quantitatively, as well as qualitatively, then the 
likeness and difference in the conclusion will not only be 
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quantitative, but will have exactly the same quantitative ratio as the 
terms of the datum. In this case, the ratio of the qu^totn, to 
its homologous term in the premiss, is the ratio of the datum. 

When the builder is asked for a rough estimate of the coft of 
laying the drains, he searches experience for a stmiUi' job ; ftod 
he finds one which is similar in all material req>ects» esoqM that 
the drain was twice as long. He concludes, therefore, that 
it cost twice as much. The Induction may be expremed thas : — 



That drain cost ^loo 

This drain (half as long) costs (x) half m 



As far as the terras of the datum — this drain and that drain — 
arealike, the quacsitum can be assimilated to its homologoos tenn 
— £io<>— in the premiss; and wc may conclude that since that 
drain cost a considerable sum, this drain will cost a coosideTabk 
sum. As far as the terms of the datum are different, this 
difference must be reflected in a differeoce of the qussitatn frooi 
its homologous term in the premiss. As the difference in the 
datum is a quantitative difference, the difference in the coo daiio o 
must be a quantitative difference, and most have the vme emtio 
as the datum. Since one drain is half as loof as the other, the 
difference In the cost will reflect this diffiercnce, and the new diasi 
will cost half as much as the old. Since the ratio 6L the datom 
is 1 : 2, the ratio of the conclusion vnM be i : 2. 

But it happens that the length is not the only diflerenon 
be t w een the terms of the datum. Wlsen that drain was kid, 
materials were a fourth dearer, labour y^•2S lo percent, cheaper, 
than it is now. These differences also will be redectcd in the 
conclusion ; and reffected in the same ratios* On account of the 
first difference, the new drain will be cheaper tn the ratio of 3 : 4 ; 
on account of the second difference, it will be dearer in the ratio 
of 10 : 9 ; and, genera%, whatever ratio exists between the U 
of the datum, will be reflected in the ratio between the 
and its homologue in the premiss. 

It is dear, from this example, that Indoctioa is applicable, 
only to qualitative reasonings, which alone are within tha 
of the syllogism, bat also to quantiUtJvc reasonings. It has 
already been shown that some of the reasonings of mathematica — 
those which have eqoality, and the ratios of greater and lei% ior 
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their subject — which are altogether outside the range of 
Traditional Logic, are included in the scheme of reasoning here 
propounded, and are accounted for and explained. We now see 
the basis of proportional reasoning. It is clear that mathematical 
reasoning is outside the scope of the syllogism, for mathematical 
reasoning is not concerned with attribution of qualities, nor with 
inclusion in classes and exclusion from them. But, undoubtedly, 
mathematical reasoning is reasoning; and no scheme of Logic, 
from which mathematical reasoning is excluded, is complete. 
Logic purports to give an account of reasoning in general, and to 
omit any form of reasoning from its purview is to confess its own 
inadequacy and imperfection. 



6, Another Canon must be added to those already enumerated 
before the conditions of Induction are complete. The sixth Canon 
is this: — A problem must not be stated more definitely than the 
facts allow ; or Nothing must be assumed in the problem that is itot 
warranted by experience. 

Who killed Cock Robin ? This problem assumes the solution 
of a number of preliminary problems; and unless and until these 
problems are solved — unless experience of their solution is 
obtained, it is improper and ultra vires to set the consequent 
problem. Who killed Cock Robin ? is an illegitimate problem, 
unless Cock Robin was killed. It assumes that he was killed. It 
assumes the solution of other problems also. Did he die of 
violence or of disease ? Is he dead ? Was there ever any such 
person ? All these problems must be solved, and the solutions 
must be consistent with experience, before we can legitimately 
frame the problem Who killed him ? The problem that Charles IL 
is said to have set to the Royal Society, is illegitimate in this 
respect. Why does a bowl of water weigh no more after a fish is 
put into it, than it did before ? This problem assumes that the 
bowl does weigh no more under these circumstances, an 
assumption which is inconsistent with experience, and renders 
the problem illegitimate. Are the rectilinear markings on the 
surface of the planet Mars the product of the intelligent activity 
of its inhabitants ? This problem assumes that there are such 
markings on the planet, and, if they do not exist, is illegitimate. 
Why has he not returned? assumes that he has not returned, and 
if he has returned, is illegitimate. What is the cause of the 
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child's illness ? assumes that the child has, in fact, bcco 3L 
What will be the cost of laying new drains ? assumes that oew 
drains can be laid. Can my landlord be made to pay the cost ? 
assumes that I have a landlord, as well as that the drmia can be 
laid, and that it will cost something. Is Socrates mortai ? is aa 
illegitimate problem if Socrates does not exist. 

We are now in a position to state in full the natw aad 
conditions of Assured Induction. 

X. Induction is the solving of problems by indirect ftppeal to 
experience, 

2. A problem is a proposition of which one clement — Am 

quesitum — is unkno^*n. 

3. The solution of a problem ts the diico\*ery of the qoasttam. 

4. A problem is solved by compsLring it with apremtsa. 

5. The premiss is a proposition expressing a relatioa tbmi is 

constant in experience, or that can be subsumed under 00s 
that is constant in experience. 

6. The premiss must be such that, of the two given deme nti fa 

the problem, one is similar in material r c sp oc U to its 
homologous element in the premiss, and the 
identical with its homologous clement in the 

7. The likeness of the assimilated elements of problun aai 

premiss is called the DatuoL 
& The third element in the premiss ts adopted into llw 
problem as the quiesitum, subject to sudi dsfferenoe as it 
required by the difference between the tenni of tbe 
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Induction may be imperfect in two ways. It may be so 
conducted as to violate one or more of its canons, and so be falla- 
cious; or it may be conducted in accordance with its canons as far 
as we are able to obser\'e them, but may be imperfect from lack of 
matter. Induction is reasoning in materia. It is the solving of 
problems by appeal to experience ; and it may be that experience 
does not afford us the knowledge necessarj^ to furnish a full 
solution. In this case, the reasoning will be imperfect, but not on 
that account is it without value. Conclusions of great importance 
can still be drawn, but they will not be assured conclusions. They 
will be tentative, hypothetical, or conjectural conclusions. More- 
over, reasonings of this kind have a great importance in showing us 
in what respects our knowledge is defectivej and in indicating 
the directions in which extensions of knowledge are needed ; 
whether such extensions are practicable or no ; under what condi- 
tions they are practicable ; and how to set about them. Fallacious 
inductions will be considered in the chapter on Fallacies ; Imperfect 
Induction, in the second sense, falls to be considered here. 

The first step in induction is to discover a premiss; and the 
premiss is found by means of a datum ; that is, by assimilating 
one of the elements of the problem to the homologous element in 
some relation that has been found constant in experience. This 
process, without being fallacious, may be imperfect in four 
ways. 

1. No datum may be obtainable. 

2. The datum, if obtained, may yield no premiss. 

In either of these cases, we are at a standstill, and argument 
cannot proceed. 

3. What datum can be obtained may not be sufficiently alike 

in its terms to justify an assured conclusion. 

4. The premiss, if obtained, may not be constant in experience. 
In either of these cases, a conclusion may be reached, but will 

be hypothetical or conjectural, 
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z. No datum may be obtainable. We may not be able to find 
any experience sufBciently like the problem to enable nt to 
construct a datum. Let the problem be What is the ooooecdos 
between mind and matter ? or formally stated, Mind x (is 
in such a way with) matter : find x. In order ^o solve the 
we must find a datum ; that is, we must assimilate one of Ae 
given elements in the problem to something; of which we have 
experience, and which is like the given clement in respects 
material to the argument. But there is nothing in experience to 
which we can assimilate either of the elements of the 
We know of nothing thut is not mind, to which mind can h^- 
assimilated ; of nothing that is not matter, which matter is tike 
respects material to the argument. Experience famobei no 
material for a datum ; and the argument cannot proceed. Accord- 
ing to one theory, indeed, the atoms of matter are assimilable to 
vortices in the ether ; but then we have no experience of the etbcry. 
so that does not help us. According to another theory, matter 
composed of ions of electricity; but when ions of electricity are 
imaged in this connection, as components of matter, they are 
imaged as very small particles of matter ; and the a 
docs not help us. because it is not so much an astiraihtaoOt W 
identification. But one given clement of the probtan 
we have seen, be identified wnth its homologue in the 
May we not then use this value of matter for ihe identified tcnn ?, 
If we do, we are no better off, for we arc still without a datum* 
There is nothing in experience to which the other given element 
—mind — in the problem, can be assimilated, and until a datam is 
found, reasoning cannot begin. The problem is insoluble for lack 
of a datum — (or lack of the experience in which a datum can be 
•oogfat. 

What is the natare of the absolute 7 Formally stated, the 
problem is, the nature of the absolute is x; find x* In otder to 
solve this problem, we must construct a datum, in wbkb 
natare of the absolute is assimilated to something of which 
have had experience. But there is in experience no such 
Experience contains nothing, except the relative, to which we can 
compare die absolute; and the relative u not a s s t mJhM e to 
absolalc» Btnoe tbef are contradictoriea. But, it may be said, 
proves too much, for it prohibcts us equally from ascertatntnf 
nature of the relative ; since there is noChtaf in e qwri i i r jr to 
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which the relative can be compared except the absolute. This is 
not so, however. Relativity is a generalisation from innumerable 
cxperiettces of relatives. The absolute is an abstract obtained from 
innumerable operations of abstractioni none of which has ever been 
complete. We cannot abstract qualities in experience ; we 
can conduct the operation mentally only ; and experience affords 
us no instance of it. We have experience of relatives — of one 
thing being above or below another ; before or after another ; and 
in other kinds of relations to others ; but we have no experience of 
colour without surface, or of hardness without substance. Conse- 
quently, we can find the nature of the relative, but we cannot find 
the nature of the absolute. In such cases as these, a datum cannot 
be found ; and when no datum can be found in experience, reason- 
ing cannot proceed. Reasoning in materia is arrested by want of 
a datum, just as reasoning ex posiulaio is arrested by want of a 
postulate. 

2. The second way in which Induction may be imperfect, with- 
out being fallacious, is when it fails at the second stage. A datum 
may be obtainable in experience ; but when obtained, it yields 
no premiss. In this case also, argument is arrested. 

Doctors, in the last generation, desired to know the cause of 
traumatic fever. A datum was easily obtainable. Traumatic 
fever is closely similar, in material respects, to specific fevers, 
and its resemblance to specific fevers furnished an unimpeach- 
able datum; but, as the cause of specific fevers was unknown, 
the datum afforded no premiss, and the reasoning could not 
proceed. 

What elements preponderate in the composition of the satellites 
of Jupiter ? The satellites of Jupiter are composed mainly of x : 
find^Y. A datum is readily obtainable. The satellites of Jupiter 
are assimilable — perhaps not in all material respects, but they are 
assimilable—to our own moon ; but, as we do not know the com- 
position of the moon, the datum fails to yield a premiss, and the 
argument cannot be pursued. 

Why do the Andes run North and South, while the Himalayas 
run East and West ? There are plenty of data available. The 
Rockies, the Apennines, the Aral mountains, run North and South. 
The Pyrenees, the Alps, the Caucasus, run East and West. But 
since, in none of these cases do we know what determined the 
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direction of the mountain chain, these data fiail to aflbtd 
premiss, and argument is arrested. 
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3. The datum» even if it yields a premiss, may not be softdcotly 
alike in its terms to yield a satisfactor>' or definite OOQClOMa. In 
this case, argument is not arrested. It still proceeds* ead a con- 
clusion is attained ; but we have already seen that when a 
conclusion is attained by induction, it reflects, not only the 
likeness, but the difference between the terms of the datam. If 
these likenesses and differences are definite, clear, and shasp cut. 
the conclusion is correspondingly definite ; but if the lil 
between the terms of the datum is but approximate ami 
the conclusion also is but approximate and vague. Sncfa a 
conclusion, so obtained, is termed an hypothesis. 

What is the cause of specific fever? We have already sees 
that a valid datum — valid in the sense of its terms being ckaelf 
similar in material respects — can be obtained from the likcnf 
of specific fevers to traumatic fever ; but this datum was nf*Vfffi 
because the cause of traumatic fever was equally anknown* 
There was, however, another datum available and employed, a 
datum far less satisfactory*, in that its terms could be hot T f l i y 
assimilated, but more useful in that it did yield a p ce miM, aaJ 
therefore some sort of a conclusion could be obtained from it 

Amonj: the features common to nx>st cases of fpeciftc fever, it is 
observed that they do not, as a rule, originate ds mmo» Small pcni« 
scarlet fever* measles, typhus, whooping coagh, croup, pSagne* 
chicken pox, and so forth, are well known to be * catching/ Tluee 
who come into contact or association with persons afccted bjf 
these diseases, are apt to be themselves attacked sooo after ; and 
the more closely the cases arc obecrved, the more aeldon b it 
(bund that such previous contact or association can be esdodcd. 
Thus, by a process ol geneialisatioot we reach the conclusion that 
these diseases are communicable — that something con\^>-ing the 
disease passes from one petaon to another. At once the mind 
searches for a datum — sear che s exp erience for a similar case, — 
but DO datum is yet obtainable, and we remain baffled. 

Next it is to be noticed that when a person bee beoi in con* 
tact with an affected person* and so has caoght one of these 
fevers, the dtsceae does not declare itself immedialdy npon the 
but only after an ioterval, nsoally an interval of 
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several ds^ys, does the disease become apparent. Again the 
mind seeks inexperience for a similar case, and tries to establish 
a datum; and this time, it is more successful. There are, in 
experience, other cases in which a period of quiescence follows 
a contact ; and then the period of quiescence is followed by 
widespread activity. When seed is sown in the ground, nothing 
appears to happen for a time ; but after an interval, the surface 
is covered with sprouting vegetation. When carrion lies exposed 
in summer, nothing appears to happen for a time ; but after an 
interval, the carrion is found to be swarming with maggots. 
These cases are widely unlike the case of fever, it is true ; but 
still, they have a certain similarity. They are not sufficiently like 
to fever to warrant a positive conclusion ; but they are sufficiently 
like to warrant a tentative conclusion, or as it is usually called, to 
suggest an hypothesis. The hypothesis, or tentative conclusion, 
they suggest is that specific fevers may be due to something of 
the nature of seeds or eggs, passed from the body of the person 
suffering from the disease, to the bodies of those who come in 
contact with him. The cases are sufficiently alike to suggest 
this, and so to suggest, for the period of quiescence before the 
fever shows itself, the title of 'the stage of incubation/ It is as jf 
something were being hatched. 

For many generations, this hypothesis was itself incubated ; but 
nothing hatched out, and it seemed as if the egg were addled ; but 
it contained a germ of life, and in due time broke the shell. 

The discovery of a datum whose terms are but vaguely and 
loosely assimilable gives us a premiss of some sort — a premiss 
from which we can reach no assured conclusion, but from which 
we can reach the tentative conclusion that we call an hypothesis; 
and this is the nature of hypothesis. Let us pursue the illustra- 
1 tion of the specific fevers a little further. 

j When instruments and methods of research had reached a 

' sufficient degree of advancement, search was made for the eggs or 

seeds which were conjectured, on other grounds than that it is a 
specific fever, to be the cause of tuberculosis ; and, after long and 
I patient search, they were found, in the shape of a micro-organism, 

f The steps, by which it was shown that the organisms found are 

I indeed the cause of tuberculosis, need not concern us. It is 

I enough that they were found and proved to be the cause ; and 
I now this discovery furnished a new datum for the old problem. 
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Specific fevers and tuberculosis arc widely onlike, it tt tnift* 
Specific fevers are, for the most part, acute illnesses of short 
duration : tuberculosis is a chronic disease of long dimtioo. 
Specific fevers are mostly evidenced b>* a rash on the skin : ia 
tuberculosis there is none. Specific fevers are, for the 
part, communicable : tuberculosis was not recognised to be 
municablc. Specific fevers have an incubation stage: tuber- 
culosis was not known to have an incubation stage. Yet, in spifte 
of these differences, there are important simikrities. Specile 
fevers arc fevers — they are accompanied by a raised temperatare ; 
so is tuberculosis. Specific fevers are wasting dimMs; so It 
tuberculosis. The fact, however, that most infloeoocd 
in adopting, as a datum, what likeness there is betwoc 
fevers and tuberculosis, was that specific fevers had, as we heve 
seen, long been suspected to be due to infection by soau 
organism, and tuberculosis was now Ibund to be doe to 
organism. The suspicion was an hypothesis, based on the 
assimilation already stated. That hypothesis was now verified, ia 
a case sufficiently similar to ^-arrant a conclosion that is 
than an hv'pothesis. Tuberculosis had not struck many ol 
as being closely like specific fevers ; but at any rate it is a 
it is a febrile disease, and a wasting disease ; and these impoftaat 
similanties were enough to furnish a reliable datum. U was, 
tbereforep argued that, since a nucrooqpuiisai had been bond m 
tobereoloais. which is in some material fcspects like 
fevers, micro-organisms would be found in these diseases 
Micro-organisms were, therefore, searched for in specific 
and they were found. Now the datum that had so long beiim 
been dropped, because it led to no premiss, was r c v i ra d . 
Traumatic fever is« in material respects, similar to specific 
hence we may argue that, since specific fevers are due to 
organisms, traumatic fevers are due to micro-organisms. Search 
was made for the microorganisms of traumatic (even, and th0f 
were found ; but if they had not been found, we should still have 
been justified in concludmg their existence. The similarity, in 
material respects, of the terms of the datum, warrant! ua in 
attaching certainty to the coocfatsioci or cooclosioas; for, in 
ever)* case of Induction, the coodnrion b donUai Since scarlet 
Csver is like, in material respects, to other Csveta which an known 
to be due fo micro-omnima. we an jnetiiiiJ in 
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we are compelled to conclude, that scarlet fever also is due to a 
micro-organism. And, since scarlet fever exhibits symptoms 
different from the symptoms of those other fevers, we are justified 
in concluding, and compelled to conclude, that it is due to a micro- 
organism different from theirs. 

Some diseases, which are like specific fevers in the material 
respect of being due to micro-organisms, arise apparently spon- 
taneously, without the affected person having been in contact or 
in association with anyone who has the disease ; and affected 
persons may live for long among those who are not affected, with- 
out communicating the disease to them. The problem presents 
itself: How is such a disease communicated ? We search 
experience for a datum. Taking ague as the type of such a 
disease, we look for another disease having the same incidence, and 
we find in yellow fever a disease of much the same incidence. 
This gives us a datum ; but as the way in which yellow fever is 
communicated is unknown, the datum yields us no premiss, and 
argument cannot proceed. However, cattle bitten by the tsetse 
fly suffer thereafter from a disease which has the characters of a 
specific fever. Cattle are not closely like men, it is true, but for 
the purpose of the argument, they are fairly assimilable to men in 
the material respect of suffering from disease. The disease in 
cattle is not like ague, but, for the purpose of the argument, it is 
similar in the material respect of being communicable. Here, 
then^ we get a datum and a premiss, affording, not indeed a 
positive conclusion, but a tentative conclusion — an hypothesis. 
From this datum and this premiss we may not conclude that ague 
is communicated to men by the tsetse fly, but we may fairly get 
the hypothesis : May not ague be communicated to man by the 
bite of some fly? Investigation being made, it is found that ague 
is communicated by the bites of mosquitoes. At once this 
gives us a datum for the disease of similar incidence, yellow 
fever ; and we conclude that this too may be communi- 
cated by the bites of mosquitoes. This, also, is found 
correct, and now we get a group of hypotheses. In the material 
respects of biting human beings, and of fostering internal parasites 
of their own, and of infesting the bodies of those who suffer from 
certain specific fevers, fleas, bugs, lice, ticks, and certain other 
insects resemble mosquitoes. May not these parasites be the 
communicators, then, of other specific fevers? This starts 
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as on a whole series of invcstigatioDs, and th« bypotbeKS prove 
fruitful. 

An hypothesis, then» is a tentative conclusion derived from aa 
induction that is imperfect, in that the terms of its datum are ooC 
closely assimilable in material respects. As soon as the terms of 
the datum become closely assimilable, the conclusion ccftica to be 
tentative and becomes assured ; the hypothesis ceaMfl to be aa 
hypothesis, and becomes an assured belief. So lon^ as the 
tagium of fevers entered into a datum, whose other term 
of plants or eggs of insects, no conclusion could be fomwd, for do 
premiss was obtainable. But even if a premiss had been '^*«t^«iH 
able, the likeness, in respects material to the arstuaeat» of di<naa et 
to plants and insects is so remote, that the conclusioo wooid haw 
been not an assured conclusion, but an hypothesis only* 

The researches of Pasteur into the oatnre of fer m entati on 
furnished doctors with an hypothesis as to the nature of fevar. 
Fever is like fermentation in several respects. When a relativeif 
minute quantity of yeast is introduced intq a vat of wort« a 
spread change ensues ; the whole of the wort after a time 
but the walls of the vat take no part in the rhanfO, MThsa 
a relatively minute quantity of the contagium of fever k tatxi^ 
duced into the human body (it must be relatively miaote, for M> 
one sees it pass), a widespread change ensues ; and it was arfoed 
to be like fermentation io that this change was confined to the 
fluid part of the body— the blood — and the solid tissues took ao 
part in it. Moreover, the nature of this change in the blood was 
likened to fermentation. These conclusions were, howevcr» 
mere hypotheses, since the terras of the data— the human blood 
and the wort in the one case, and the contagium of feve r and the 
yeast in the other— were not aoffictently ahke» b matariai 
to warrant ao aasniad oooclosioo. They have sIdd 
erroneous. 



4. The fourth occasion on which Indoctioo may be impcrfccs 
without being fallacious, is nvheo, a datum being found, and 
furnishing a peemiss, and the datum btinf satisfactory in the 
dose issimihtion of tu tcrmst the rciatioo expnmed by the premim 
is not constant in experience. 

An example of this imperfection is found io most text books on 
Lo^, though they do not sasagn to it what I coosidar its proper 
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place in the scheme of reasoning. This is the discovery by Fermat 
that 2^* + I is, for a great many values of x, a prime number, 
and his argument that since it is a prime number for a great many 
values of jc, it is a prime number for all. In this case, the datum 
is unimpeachable. Whatever value is given to x, that case of 
2^' + I is, in respects material to the argument, precisely like all 
other cases. If, therefore, the relation of 2*' + i to a prime 
number is constant in experience, or can be subsumed under a 
relation that is constant in experience, the conclusion, that for any 
given value of ;c, 2*' + i is a prime number, Is certain and 
irrefragable. But the number of cases in which the relation has 
been experienced — that is to say, in which the sum has been 
worked out for different values of :*;, and tlie result found to be a 
prime number — falls far short of constituting that constancy in 
experience which enables us to draw an assured conclusion. What 
constitutes constancy in experience for the purpose of Induction is, 
as has been said, scarcely a matter for Logic. It belongs more to 
EpistemoIog>\ But the few dozen cases in which the sum has 
been worked out for different values of x certainly do not compare 
with the number of cases in which, for instance, constancy has 
been experienced in the sequence between life and death, or in 
the coexistence of resistance and extension. Nor can the relation 
of the formula to a prime number be subsumed under a wider 
relation that is constant in experience. In the language of every 
day life, no reason can be given why it should be a prime number; 
and, since the relation is neither constant in experience nor 
subsumable under a wider relation that is constant in experience, 
we have no warrant for concluding that it is true for any value of 
X that has not actually been worked out. In fact, as is well 
known, there is a value of x for which the relation is not true. 

In the experience of our ancestors, the relation that metals are 
heavier than water, was constant so far as experience went ; but it 
was a very limited experience. The metals known to them were 
so few, that the constancy with which they were found to be 
heavier than water was not constancy for the purpose of sound 
Induction. Although, therefore, any new metal that might be 
discovered would be, for the purpose of the argument, closely 
assimilable to known metals, and thus a satisfactory datum would 
be found ; and although this datum would furnish a premiss, since, 
in experience^ metab had been found heavier than water; yet, 
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since the relation expressed by this premiss was not constant. 
the logical sense, in experience ; the conclusion, that oil 
thereafter discovered would sink in water, would not have 
justified; and experience has shown that it would have been 

If a certain train has been for years running punctually to 
every day, the argument, that it will run punctually to time 
any given day, will have a high degree of assurance. The datoa 
is unimpeachable in the closeness of assimilation of its ti 
The running of the train on the given day is in material 
like its running in the past. The rehtioo of its ninning 
punctuality is constant in experience, as far as experience 
but it is a limited experience. It does not extend to 
approaching the illimitable number of times on which, lor tnstai 
similar causes have been found to produce similar eflccts. 
therefore, we may attach to the conclusion a ooostdenble 
of assurance, wc do not attach to it the same assurance that 
attach to the conclusion that the sun will rise to-moiTOW 

The unassured conclusion that is reached from a datom 
terms are imperfectly assimilated* is called an Hypotbesb: 
unassured conclusion that is reached from a premiss that is BOt{ 
constant in experience, is called a Conjecture, 

Among the many meanings that have been attached by 
to the word Analogy, one includes Induction, especially the two 
forms of imperfect Induction last considered* whkh 
respectively to hypothesis and conjecture. As Mill pots tt« 'T««^ 
things resemble each other in one or more r e ap e cts ; a 
proposition is true of the one, therelbre h is true of the 
'Two propositions resemble each other in one or more 
That is an imperfect expression of the Datum. 'A certain pro«l 
position is true of the one.* That is an imperfect expressiott of] 
the Premiss. ' Therefore it is true of the other.' That is 
unwarranted conclusion. 

Mill aavr that this argument is not valid in all cases* and hmi 
proceeded to discuss what resemblancca between the ' tuv thiagv^j 
which Icallthetermsof thedattunJostiSttacoiiclostve 
His first statement is very similar to mine. * The drcumauaoa ia 
which the two cases resemble, may be capable of being shown to 
be a mMkrud circomstance : to be that on which all the ooft* 
lequcnccs. ncceiry to be taken into account in the particulay 
dtjcmaioft, depend.* This u veiy much the same as sa)'in( that 
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the resemblance must be material to the argument. As to the 
condition that warrants a conclusion from the premiss, providing 
the terms of the datum have a satisfactory similarity, it is, he 
says, that 'it has been previously shown, by due comparison of 
instances, that there is an invariable conjunction between the 
former property or properties and the latter property.' This is 
what I mean by the condition, that the relation of the premiss 
must be constant in experience. ' But in Analogical reasoning/ 
he says, *no such conjunction has been made out.* Analogical 
reasoning in MilFs sense is, therefore, that variety of what I call 
Imperfect or Unassured Induction that terminates in a conjecture. 

If Mill had been content to adhere to this expression, I should 
have no material difference with him ; but he subsequently 
wavered in his statement. ' The cases in which analogical 
evidence affords in itself any very high degree of probability, 
are only those in which the resemblance is very close and 
extensive.' In this expression he deserts that materiality which 
he has previously asserted to be necessary, and accepts, instead^ 
closeness and extensiveness of resemblance. Thus it has happened 
that subsequent logicians have taken it that the validity of an 
Induction depends on the number of the resemblances between 
the 'two things,* or upon the ratio between the number of 
resemblances and the number of differences. This is manifestly 
unsound as a basis for argument, and other logicians have per- 
ceived this, and have contended that the likenesses between the 
' two things ' must be estimated, not as to their number, nor as to 
their ratio to the differences, but as to their fundamental or 
essential quality. The resemblances, they say, must be funda- 
mental or essential ; the differences superftcial and unessential ; 
then the argument will be valid. I cannot but think it a pity 
to import into Material Lop;ic a word which is the peculiar pro- 
perty of Traditional Logic, and a word whose meaning, in this 
Logic, has been the subject of endless discussion, and is even now 
not defined. It does not seem to me to advance the matter any 
further, nor to afford any firmer ground for argument, to say that 
the resemblances between the things must be fundamental or 
essential, than to say they must be more numerous than the 
differences. 

Glass and silver are * two things that resemble each other in one 
or more respects ' ; ' A certain proposition ' — that it can be drawn 
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into threads — 'is true of Ihc one, therefore it is true of the oiber/ 
In this case» the conclusion is warranted. 

Glass and silver arc two things that resemble each other ia 
or more respects ; a certain proposition — that it can be n 
into table-utcnsils — is true of the one ; therefore it is troe of 
other. In this case also, the conclusion is tme. 

Glass and silver are two things that resemble each other in 
or more respects; a certain proposition — that it is a good 
ductor of electricity — is true of the one ; therefore it cs true of 
other. In this case the conclusion is false. 

Glass and silver are two thin^ that resemble each other in 
or more respects ; a certain proposition — that it is fragile— ii 
of the one ; therefore it is true of the other. In this case, 
the conclusion is false. 

Now, whether the resemblances and differences of glass 
silver are numerous or few; whether they are foodameiital 
superficial ; whether they are esseotial or unessential ; tbey 
the same whether these substances are drawn into threads, 
into table- utensils, used in electrical appaimtoa, or 
treated. It is dear, therefore, that it t» neither the 
number nor the relative nnmber, neither the fundamental 
essential quality, of the characters in which they resemble 
differ from one another, that gives validity to the argument, 
deprives it of validity. What quality i» h then, in 
resemblances, that affects the validity of the argument ? I think 
is clear that the resemblance must be in material 
respects that are material to the argument. If they are aKke, 
so £sr as they are alike, in respects material to the argument, 
argument, that what is troe of the one is true of the other, is valid, 
provided that what is true of the one is constantly trw 
mperienoa. Glass is \cry unlike silver in many raapecta; in 
fundameotaL and I suppose essential, respects of cujt being a n>etal: 
of being transparent; of being brittle; of not being an dcmai 
of being a compound manufactured product, and so forth ; but 
the purpose of being used for making mirrors, glass is hke stl^ 
in the material respects of taking a high polish, and 
under proper circomstaoces, a large propoctioo of the 
light ; and in these r esp e cts , the liker»ess is constant in 
Conseqoantly, we may safely argoe that, if silver makes n 
mtrror, glass also will make a gtKxl mirror. 
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The last example is a sound Induction, leading to an assured 
conclusion ; and Analogy is sometimes allowed by logicians to lead 
to assured conclusions ; but this admission is rare, and, when 
made, seems to be made inadvertently. * Analogy,* says one book, 
* may have all degrees of value ' ; but more often it is said 
'Analogy is a kind of probable proof, based upon imperfect 
similarity.' 'Analogical argument is only probable,' or some 
equivalent phrase. It seems, therefore, that, as far as logicians 
admit this form of reasoning, which they call, erroneously, as it 
seems to me, Analogy, they admit the imperfect form only, in 
which the terms of the datum are imperfectly assimilated in 
material respects. They do not appear to recognise the separate, 
valid, reasoning in materia that I call Induction. Lotze, indeed, 
distinctly repudiates it. * I do not believe,* he says, ' in the 
existence of proof by Analogy.' If Analogy is used in the 
Aristotelian sense, and is restricted, as I think it ought to be, to 
this sense, then I agree with Lotze, that there is no proof by 
Analogy ; but he evidently uses it in the current sense, and in this 
sense he is wrong. 

Mr. Bosanquet erects Analogy into an important variety of 
reasoning, and devotes a long chapter to it ; but he also regards it 
as leading to conclusions that are uncertain 'and tentative only. 
He regards the Analogical argument as an instance of the second 
figure of the syllogism with an undistributed middle. The con- 
clusion, therefore, can never be indisputably valid. As an instance 
of Analogy he gives the following : — 

Cutting tools have edges and places for handles ; 
These flints have edges and places for handles; 
. • . These flints are cutting tools. 

As a syllogism, which Mr. Bosanquet considers it, this argument 
is invalid by reason of its undistributed middle. I do not regard 
it as a syllogism. It seems to me an argument in niaterid. It 
purports to solve the problem Are these flints cutting tools ? The 
problem is These flints x {are or are not) cutting tools : find x; and 
the Induction by which the problem is solved is 



Things which have edges, etc., are, constantly in experience, 
cutting tools. 

These flints, which have edges, etc., (x) are cutting tools. 
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This argument is, on the face of it, cooclosive« If the 
really have edges and places for handles ; and if SDcfa 
are, constantly in experience, cutting tools; these flints «re, 
without doubt, cutting tools. Mr. Bosanqaet omits, as he is 
quite entitled to do, the constancy in experience.. He omits it, 
however, not deliberately and of set purpose, but beet use, as 
it seems to me, its importance has not occurred to him ; 
consequently he is obliged to admit that tbe argument *is at! 
variance with its matter, and represents no inferential 
sity at all.' This is true with respect to his argoroent ; it 
not true with respect to mine. The importation of the 
stancy in experience converts tbe argument from an affomeat^ 
€M posimiiUc into an argument in maitrid. As an argument ca 
postulatOt all lliat wc are warranted in inferring, is that tbm 
characters of the flints are consistent with tlietr being cuttin|f ^ 
tools; and to infer more than this would infringe the fourth 
Canon of Infereooe. But when we know, or if we 
edges and phoes for handles are, constantly in ex per ienc e ^ 
to cutting tools, we are justified in inducing, and compelled to 
induce, that the flints are certainly related in the same way to 
cutting tools. 

The want of constancy in experience of the pcemisai is not the 
only way in which the Analogical Argument of logidaas 
imperfect as an induction. Its imperfection may be that 
under our third heading — tbe want of likeness in materia) 
of the terms of the datum^of the ' two things * which ' 
each other in one or more respects.* Another instance of Mr« 
Bosanquet's will illustrate this, 

A peculiar herring-bone stractare is conjoined in the Peiar> 
gonia with the characters of the G«tanic«; 

The flowers with such seed vesadsaaextstinoarwUdgeraniams 
have the characters of the Gcranieie ; 

. . That these flowttn. s^«, our wild geraniums, shoold have 
peculiar lierring-hooe strectOTB is exceedingly probable. 

As thus stated, the argument is not very cas}* to follow ; and I, 
think It gains in deamesa, as well as in force, by being stated as «i 
induction, thus : — 



Prgmisu Pelargotiia ha\'e, constant!)- in experience, a pccoBer 
stfxicturc of petal ; 
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Datum, Wild geraniums resemble Pelargonia in the common 
characters of Geranieae ; 
Wild geraniums (probably) have this peculiar structure 
of petal. 



The reason for the introduction of probability into this conclusion 
is the failure of the terms of the datum to resemble each other 
completely in material respects. We know that geraniums resemble 
Pelargonia in all the qualities common to Geraniea ; but we do not 
know how far this resemblance is material with respect to the 
peculiar structure of the petals. This imperfect assimilation, in 
material respects, of the terms of the datum, vitiates the certainty 
of the conclusion, and lowers it from an assurance to the rank of 
an hypothesis. 

From this discussion it appears that an Hypothesis is the 
tentative conclusion of an induction that is imperfect, in the 
incomplete assimilation, in material respects, of the terms of the 
datum ; while a Conjecture is the conclusion of an Induction in 
which the relation predicated in the premiss is not known to be 
constant in experience, and is not subsumable under a relation 
that is constant in experience ; and that the Analogical reasoning of 
logicians is not, properly speaking, Analogy at all, but is Imperfect 
or Unassured Induction. 

Some criticisms must be anticipated at this point. It has been 
contended by an acute critic of these doctrines, that if I admit 
resemblance in material respects as necessary to Induction, 
the material respects are a Universal, and I am in the trap of the 
petitio priiictpiif and all the incurable vices of the syllogism. 
It is further contended that if subsumption is admissible in 
Induction, then is the syllogism admissible, for the syllogism is 
subsumption. 

With respect to the first contention, that resemblance in material 
respects is a Universal, I am not concerned either to admit or deny 
the impeachment. * Universal * is used in so many senses by 
logicians, that one is never safe in denying anything to be a 
Universal. If the term 'Sir Christopher Wren,' in the propo- 
sition 'Sir Christopher Wren designed St, Paul's,' or if that pro- 
position is, as some logicians contend,, a Universal, then it is clear 
that it would be very unsafe to deny that material respects, or any- 
thing else, constitute a Universal; but that the acknowledgement 
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that I employ Universals in reasoning lands me in the trap of the 
petitio principii, and the other incurable vices of the s)'llogisin* 1 
do most strenuously and utterly deny. The syllogism is a dHtniJO 
apparatus. It is a machine of complicated constmctkHi, of wUch 
its Universal is but one part — a necessary part, nodoabt — betstlU 
only the mainspring or dy wheel. If I utiUse a mainspriiig or a 
fly wheel in my machine, it does not follow that this marhtne it a 
timepiece or a steam engine. It may be a bottle-jack or a gas 
engine. My Universal is the respects that arc material to the 
argument, in which respects the terms of my datum roost be atflsc 
The Universal of the syllogism is the general rule, ander whicfa Ike 
minor premiss must come as an instance. The two are as dlBiffVllC 
as likeness and subsumption, and cannot be more nearly animilatrd. 
I say that for the purpose of certain arguments with reapoct to the 
storage and liberation of motion, the brains of animals rasatnhht 
in material respects electric accumulators ; but thb b not sub- 
suming the animal brain under the electric accumolator, or sajriag 
that the brain belongs to the class of electric accomolators. 

The second argument, that if subsumption is admlMihls ia 
Induction, then the syllogism, which is subsuraptioo, is adiiiisaMsi, 
is clearly fallacious by the rules of the syllqgisxn itselft if the atgtt- 
mcnt is syLlogisticaily sutcd For tho sobtuinption, that akoo ii 
admissible into Induction is subsumption of an esperieiioedrelatiaa 
under a relation that is constant in exsjerience: bat the sub* 
sumption of the syllogism is the sabsomption of any relatioo under 
any relation that contains it. As a syllogisra the argument ii 

Some forms of subsumption are admissible into Indoctioo ; 

The syllogisin is a form of subsumption ; 
/* The 5>'nogiam is admissible into Induction. 
Fallacy of undistributed middle. 



Another criticism qocsttona the statement that Indoctioa 
nothing of postulates; for. sa^'s the critic, are not worlttn( 
hypotheses postulates? Certainly, the>'are; bat Inductioa caaoot 
Qtiltsetbem as premisses. The only position that an h> pothssis 
can bold in Inductioo ts that of a tantativa ooodoskiB froea a 
material prcmtsa. This tentative cooc l aaloa mi^ booome a wocfc* 
log bypotbais; that » to say, it may be poatqkted to be tr«e 
for the purpose of arsoment« and cooclusions may be dedocod tnm 
it« Yai; dodooed. That is to my, the moment it is 
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it is taken out of the realm of Induction and introduced into that of 
Deduction. I do not deny, and in a subsequent chapter I assert 
and proclaim, that the conclusions of one mode of reasoning may 
form the premisses of another; but I maintain that hypothesis has 
DO place in Induction except as a result of the Inductive process. 
So, the conclusions of Deduction may be true ; but they cannot be 
known to be true merely because they are valid deductions. To 
ascertain their truth we must apply them direct to experience, and 
see if they agree. It is true that if the postulated premiss happens 
to be true, and the deduction is properly carried out, the conclusion 
will be true ; but this is an accidental result. It is no necessary or 
inseparable condition of Deduction that its conclusions should be 
true, or that its premisses should be true. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IMPLICATION AND THE LAWS OF THOUGHT 

Every proposition implies certain others, which are necessarily 
granted when the postulate is granted. In other words, the relation 
expressed by a proposition may be expressed in several ways : it 
may be expressed by other propositions derived from the postulate. 
If All men are mortalj then No men are immortal. The second pro- 
position is implied in the first. It is another way of stating the 
relation expressed by the postulate. This process, of extracting 
or explicating the implications of simple propositions, is called, by 
logicians, Immediate Inference, and the implications thus extracted 
are called immediate inferences. 

The Mediate Inference of logicians is the extraction of 
implications from Compound propositions. Logicians consider 
that Mediate Inference is more than this, and enables us to proceed, 
as they call it, from the known to the unknown. In this I think 
they are in error ; and this is one of the fundamental differences 
between the system of Logic here expounded and the systems of 
Traditional and Modern Logic. In supposing that the syllogism 
enables us to proceed from the known to the unknown, or to 
discover anything beyond what is implied in the postulate, logicians 
are, in my opinion, profoundly mistaken. This confusion of two 
fundamentally different modes of reasoning will be considered 
presently ; for the moment it is enough to notice that the syllogism, 
whatever else it may be, if it be anything else, is certainly a mode 
of extraction of implications from Compound propositions. If 
All men are mortal and Socrates is a man, then, implied in this 
double postulate, or compound proposition, is the implication 
'Socrates is mortal.' The conclusion is a mode of stating part 
of the sense contained in the postulate. It is one of the 
implications of the postulate. 

There are, as we have seen, three main forms of Categorical 
proposition — the Simple, the Conditional, and the Compound. 
The process of extracting the implications of Simple propositions 
is called Immediate Inference. The process of extracting the 
implications of Compound propositions is called Mediate Inference. 
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No special name has been given by logicians to the pi 
extracting the implications of Conditional propositions ; vrhtch is 
included under Mediate Inference. 

Some of the implications of propositions arc so manifest; 90 
thinly disguised ; appear so plainly Lo the statement ai the pro- 
position itself; grin at us so impudently through the stnicttire 
of the proposition; that to call them inferences seems to invest 
them with fictitious importance; and to call the p ro cc as of ex* 
tracting them a process of inference, seems to di^ify widaly a 
very simple a^ir. Hence, in the text books, the qoestioa is 
usually debated whether Immediate Inference is a prnr— of 
inference at all. Other implications arc so hidden, in soch fcmols 
recesses of the postulate, that it is a real, if not a vtfy dtflkrult, 
exercise of ingenuity to explicate them ; and to these the title of 
Inference is allowed less grudgingly; but the nature of the p rD CC MS 
is not affected by the ease or difiiculty with which it tspcrfonnod; 
and whatc\^r title is given to such a simple transfer as from * Men 
are mortal ' to * Men are not immortal * may consistently be (nrcn 
to the less obvious transfer from * Men are both mortal Skad 
responsible* to 'Mortality is consistent with responsibtlity,* or 
from * I saw him do it' to ' I was there when he did it/ 

In most text books on Logic, there is much debate whetlMr 
Immediate Inference effects more than a verbal change; aad 
whether, if it effects no more than a verbal change, it is entitled 
to the glory of being called Inference. It is clear that it is a 
verbal chani^ ; and it is clear that« in such an instance as the 
inference from Man is mortal to Man is not immortal, it isUttle OT 
nothing more than a verbal change. It would poade a 
to detect a difference of meaning between these two proposit 
But it is clear that between All birds are docbed m feathers, and 
Anj'thing that is Icatberless is not a bird, there is a certain 
difference that is appreciable, and may on occasion be inefuL 
The difference is not altogether a difference in nieanii^. The 
one statement is implied in the other ; and the meaning cannot, 
thereUxe, be diverse. But the two p ropositions ktok at the sama 
fact from different points of view. The attention is directed to 
difiierent aspects of the same fact. 

The propositions of Logic are consMered by the text books ta 
isolation from their conteiit —apart from the discoarse in whidi 
they appear— and, 10 considered, mtach of iheir ^p uica noB is 
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lost. The full use and value of a proposition can be known only 
by its context. In the queer and obscure phraseology of Modern 
Logic — in its statement^ repeated with such wearisome iteration 
and in so many ways, that judgement is the synthesis of differences 
in an Identity — there seems to lie a discernment that every judge- 
ment is an organised part of an organic whole; and that no one 
judgement can have its full value assigned to it, except by estimating 
its relations to the general scheme of knowledge. It would need 
greater temerity than I can lay claim to possess, to interpret the 
true meaning of the doctrines of Modern Logic concerning the 
judgement ; but if this is the meaning, or one of the meanings of 
these doctrines, I respectfully signify my agreement with it. At 
the same time, I think that Modern Logic, impressed by the bald- 
ness and superficiality of Traditional Logic, errs in the opposite 
direction, and courts confusion by its constant asseveration that 
knowledge is a single Identity. Nevertheless, if its teaching may 
be interpreted as insisting on the interconnection of the various 
constitutents of knowledge, and thus implying that a proposition, 
considered apart from its context, is divested of much of its 
meaning, then I think Modern Logic has reason. 

Whether it is best to state the judgement in the form ' All 
birds arc clothed in feathers,* or in the form * Anything that is 
featherless is not a bird,* depends on the context ; that is to say, 
on the matter under discussion, or the purpose of the argument. 
If the question, or doubt, or conjecture, is whether All birds are 
clothed in feathers, or is What birds are clothed withal, then the 
proposition * All birds are clothed in feathers ' gives the most 
direct and appropriate answer. But if the question is whether 
this featherless creature is or is not a bird, then the proposition 
* All birds are clothed in feathers * docs not give a direct answer. 
But the variant or implication ' Whatever is featherless is not a 
bird,* does give a direct and an appropriate answer. The two 
propositions have precisely the same meaning, and each is 
implied in the other. Both express the same relation between 
birds and their clothing in feathers ; but the same explication is 
not equally appropriate for every context, or for the purpose of 
every argument. Each explication brings into prominence some 
special aspect or implication of the relation, which is more 
appropriate than the rest for some special purpose ; and, as every 
proposition is, in actual reasoning, stated for some purpose, regard 
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should be had to this purpose in stating the proposittoa. One of 
the radical defects of Traditional Logic is that it steadily igoorts 
the purpose of its arguments. One of the merits clAtxned Tor the 
system of Logic here expounded, is that it keeps ilesdfly in viow 
the purpose of the argument. For aught that appears in the 
text books. Inference, as a mode of argument, might have do 
purpose at all. Its purpose is never alluded ta But the parpoae 
of an inference is vital to its validity as an inference. In the 
course of the consideration of Inference, we *&hall come opoo 
abundance of instances of inferences that arc valid for one purpose 
and invalid for another ; and to ignore the purpose of the 
argument is a direct incitement to fallacy, and a certain road to 
Callacy. 

To put the matter crudely* a proposition may be repuded in 
the light of the questions to which it is an answer; and is 
modifiable, so as to answer directly each of these questions: each 
such modification being an implication, and being derivable by 
the rules of Inference. Such a simple pfopositioo as ' Bratas 
killed Cssar ' answers at least twenty questions: and I dare any 
many more. It answers Who killed Ciesar ? and the recipcocaU 
By whom was Caesar killed ? It answers Whom did Bnitas 
kill? and the reciprocal. Who was killed by BratQS? It 
answers the specific question, Did Hrutus kill Cesar ? the gcnctml 
question, Wh.it did Brutus do to Caesar ? the more gcDccal 
question, Did Brutus do anything to Carsar? the still mor« 
general question. What took place between Brutus and Cmmrl 
and the yet more general qoestion. Did anything take place 
between Bruttis and Cesar ? These are far from all the queitioDe 
to which the proposition is an answer. It answers also Who was 
killed? Who killed? Was any one killed? Did Brutus pcotact 
C«ear ? Did Brutus defend Cesar from his enemies ? Did anjr 
one but Brutus kill Cesar ? Was it Brutus who killed CaBSar ? 
Waatt Caaar who was killed? Did Brutus and Ceaar cver 
neet? Were they living at the same time ? and so forth, and 
so on. 

All these questions are answered by the pcopoei t bo * Bnit«a 
killed Ceaar/ but all are not answered with eqoal eficacy, <e 
with equal directness* by this mode of fitpr dialing the rdataoo. 
To give each question a direct answer, the pcopoaitioo mot be 
so modified that, while the information it contains, that is, the 
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relation it expresses, is the same, the information or relation is 
expressed in such a manner as is suitable to the occasion, or 
is fitled to the purpose of the argument. This is done by 
explicating the appropriate implication. As far as the content 
of the proposition is concerned, it matters not whether we say 
'It was Brutus who killed Caesar,' or * It was Caesar who was 
killed by Brutus/ Both express the same relation, neither more 
nor less; but they are appropriate to very different occasions. 
They are germane to the purpose of very different arguments. 
They indicate different attitudes of the proposer's mind towards 
the fact expressed in the propositions. The first answers directly 
the question ' Who was it that killed Caesar ? ' and for the 
purpose of this argument, the second proposition is inappropriate. 
It gives an answer, but it gives an indirect and inappropriate 
answer. To every argument, its purpose is vital; and the form 
or implication of the proposition must be found, that is 
appropriate for the purpose of the argument. This is the 
function, and this is the use, of Immediate Inference. It enables 
us to put our arguments in telling form. It shows us what is 
implied in a proposition ; enables us to extract from a proposition 
all its implications; guards us against error in the process; and 
teaches us to keep in view, in every argument, the purpose for 
which the argument is undertaken. 

The process of Immediate Inference is not, therefore, as it 
often appears in the text books, a mere useless exercise of 
perverted ingenuity. On the contrary, it is, on occasion, of real 
assistance, and even necessity. It is not a waste of time to 
ascertain in what ways, by what rules, the implications of 
propositions may be explicated ; or what are the immediate 
inferences that can be extracted from them, Still, this is not to 
say that the immediate inferences of the text books are useful, or 
even valid. 

The Laws of Thought. 

Under this title, logicians state what are, in their view, the 
underlying conditions of valid inference. The term Maw' is very well 
known to be used in two senses. In one sense, it means observed 
uniformity, and expresses a relation that is constant and 
invariable in experience, and that man cannot alter. Such are 
the Laws of Motion, of Gravitation, of Combining Proportion, of 
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Evolution^ of Survival of the Fittest, and so forth. In the 
sense, ' law * means a rule of conduct. It mea^ns a mandate, or 
a prohibition^ that we arc told to observe, but that we are at 
liberty to disregard, if we choose to take the cooieqQenoei of 
so doing. It means a course of conduct enjoined opon xt$, bot 
that we may follow or not as we please. 

The discrepancy among logicians, which is wide enough to 
prevent them from agreeing as to the nature and province of 
Logic, is deep enough to prevent them from agroeinf^ as to the 
nature of (he Laws of Thought. According to some logidans» the 
Laws are laws in the first sense. They arc statements of 
uniformity; they are descriptions of conditions to which 
must conform; they are inviolable laws of nature; they 
necessary laws, from which no departure can be made ; ' As 
obeyed by all minds, they are lavs in the sense of 
uniformities.* According to others, they are laws in the 
sense. They are rules that we ought to obeerve. and that 
must observe if our Inferences are to be valid; bat that we : 
break, cither deliberately or by inadvertence, on peril oi 
consequence, that the reasonings conducted in violation of 
will be invalid. According to this view, they ore precepts. Thef 
set up a standard that it is desirable to k>Uow; bat that wc may 
or may not attain. ' They may be compared with the laws of 
Grammar as regards correct speaking and writing.' 

A third opinion is that the Laws are laws in both senses. Tbey 
are inviolable laws of Nature, that we are compelled by the 
constitution of our minds to observe, hot that we can 
and violate if wc please. Some text books explicitly stale 
the Laws are laws in both senses ; all, I think, without 
whether or no they speak o( them as laws of Nature, 
them ss behests. Whether these faiws are laws of Naton 
we are compelled b}* the constitution of our minds to observe or 
whachcr they are behests that we ought to observe, but 
diaragard if we choose, I will not now argoe; bat I feel 
sidemble difficulty in accepting the doctrine, incalcatcd by 
logicians, that they are both. 

The first Law of Thought— the Law of Identity— is* 
is, is.' As it is difficult for the non>logical mind to 
this propoaition, at any rate in the sense in which 
nndentaad it, they have furnished us with several alternattvw' 
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expressions, such as 'Everything is identical with itself*; 
' A is A * ; * Everything is what it is ' ; ' Ever>' object of thought is 
conceived as itself ' ; * A thing is what it is * ; * If B is A, it is A ' ; 
and so forth. I do not find the law anywhere stated as ' Eggs is 
Eggs*; but this may be only an example, not a statement, of the 
law. It is perhaps a corruption of ' X is X '. 

The second Law of Thought — the Law of Contradiction — 
states that Nothing can both be and not be ; and of this also there 
are many variants, each logician stating it better than any other. 
* A is B and A is not B cannot both be true together ' ; ' A cannot 
both be B and not be B ' ; ' A is not non-A * ; * A cannot be both 
B and non-B *. I have collected a dozen other methods of 
expressing this Law, but it is not worth while to give them ; for, 
taken in the ordinary sense, one is as good as another; and no 
one helps us more than another to arrive at the sense that 
logicians read into them. 

The third Law of Thought — the Excluded Middle — runs 
*Ever}'thing must either be or not be ' ; ' A is either B or not B* ; 
and a dozen more variants of the same theme. 

When a person who has not been suckled and weaned on 
Traditional Logic, comes upon these Laws, and finds them in the 
same book, and it may be in the same chapter, in which the 
uselessness and tautology of the ' verbal proposition ' are set forth 
with emphatic insistence, his first impulse is to 'hold up his hands 
in respectful amazement.' If these are indeed the ultimate and 
underlying laws of all thought; if this is the grand climax of 
Traditional Logic ; if this is the sublimation and concentrated 
quintessence of the result of two thousand years of investigation ; 
then the novice is inclined to say, with the boy who learnt the 
alphabet, that it is scarcely worth while to go through so much 
in order to attain so little. 



The first thing that strikes us, upon an examination of these 
Laws, is that, in form, they are neither mandatory nor prohibitive. 
They tell us nothing that we arc to do, nor do they tell us 
anything that we are not to do. Their form is purely assertory. 
They assert, not what ought to be done, or what must not 
be done; but what is, and what is not. They arc in the form, 
not of legislation, but of statements of fact — of generalisa- 
tions. Yet most logicians interpret them as rules ; and when the 
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exegesis of these interprctors is examined, it is fooad to 
to this :— 

The first Law of Thought means that a term, or a propOMi 
is always to be used in the same sense in the same ai^^meni. 

The second Law means that we ought not to cootnidict 
ourselves. 

The third Law means that e\'er>* proposition ought to 
something. 

These are not, indeed, the very words in which the Laws are 
expounded; but, when the chapter in which they are cx] 
is boiled down, this is the residue that b left. Tbe qi 
naturally arises in the mind of the reader, Why, if this is 
the Laws are intended to mean, are they not expressed in 
words? It requires some ingenuity to read these mesiuaga 
them, and a plain man would scarcely guess that they are to bs 
understood, until they are thus expounded to bim. Why nou 
then, cast them in the form that expresses clearly tbe roeanin^ 
that is intended ? 

Modem Logic, however, posasMss a much deeper iiiflf ht ; 
the ordinary man is smaxed, and almost appalled, by tbe 
tion of the profundity of meaning that Modem logicians Bat' 
lurking unsuspcctedly in the deceptively simpk*lookin( fonwh 
' A is A.* Thus says Modem Logic, as tnterprrtcd by Mr. 
Bosanquct. 

' I. The Law of Identity must be taken to signify si /«S4f Uksf 
'it is possible to make judgments that have a meuiing and are 
*tnic, 

' a. In the bare form '' A is A," however, a form which is not 
' drawn directly from Aristotle or from Plato, the law does oot 

* pritmi /scM possess this significance, and tberdbre indeed DoCasqr* 

* If it means that A is A and no more, or ts imtv A, then it ii 
'aggressively nntme, for it denies the s)-nthesis ol diBereocea 

* which alone can make a judgement. II, sgain, the law is taJbem 
'as a mere symbol of the pcrvadmg unity of the Logical 
' subject, and not as intended to exclude all dil feren ces frem 
' ing into it, then it b an inadequate !t>'mbol, erring by 

* though not by exclusion. In an absolute tautology which 
*ar omits diibreoce, identity itself disappenre and tbe jodgraoot 
' vanishes with it. 

* Therefore, /I. We can only asBgn a wraning to the law A is 
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' A if we take the repeated A to be not a specification of the 
' identical content, but an abstract sj'mbol of its identity. The 
' law will then mean that, in spite of or in virtue of the differences 
•expressed in a judgment, the content of judgment is a real 

* identity, that is to say, has a pervading unity. It says that 

* there is such a thing as identity in difference, or in other words, 
' there is such a thing as general affirmation — synthesis of differ- 
'ences referred to reality — which yet is true, that is to say, docs 

* not interfere with (but in fact is indispensable to) identity. 

'And, y. We are only expanding what is implied in the 
'allegation of real identity if we say that the law "A is A " ulti- 
' mately asserts the thoroughgoing unity of Reality. A significant 
'judgment, symbolised by "A is A" lays down for itself no reser- 
' vation beyond that which its own content may dictate, and 
'claims therefore to be true without any reserve. Its simple 
'affirmation leaves no room for any discontinuity in the real 

* world, such that on one side of it thcjudgment may be true, and 
' on the other false. If there were such a discontinuity, the 
'judgment, such is the claim of the categorical affirmation— and 

* all affirmation gud affirmation is at least categorical — would have 

* taken note of it within its content, and would in that respect 

* affirm under a reservation. But once true, always true. All 
' reservations necessary to truth are included in the content. 

* Reality, therefore, is one throughout. Relation to time, for 
'example, is not involved in the fact of affirmation, but only, if 
*at all, in conditions belonging to the content affirmed which 
'depend on facts in time. Affirmation as such is unconditional, 
' that is to say, is not limited by conditions outside its own content, 
' and so if true, is true without reserve. There is not one Reality 

* of which it is true and another of which it is false. Reality is 

* what it is, and if it turns out not to be what we thought, then 

* we have judged amiss, i.e. judged falsely.' 

I have omitted two footnotes which goto elucidate still further 
the meaning of this extraordinarily significant law, and I must 
express the gratitude of the ordinary man to the original formulator 
of the law, that he has left us no law stated in the form A B is 
X + Y, for humanity staggers, and imagination boggles, under 
the contemplation of what such a law might really mean, without 
showing a sign of such meaning on the surface. 

The first criticism of the Laws that suggests itself, is that, though 
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they are called the Laws of Thought, it is manilest and 
takcable that they make no reference whatever to Thought, 
refer to Things, not to Thought. The first Law docs not say 
Whatever is thought, is thought ; it says Whatc\-cr u, ia» It 
seems beyond question, and it has certainly never been directly 
questioned by any logician, that ' Whatc\xr * means * Wliatevcr 
thing,' Some of the alternative expressions distinctly and 
expressly declare that the Laws refer to thin|;a, and are Lam of 
Things. ' A thing is identical with itself' ; * Nothing can both be 
and not be ' ; ' Everything must either be or not be.* Thmm are 
not Laws of Thought. They make no reference to thoaght Tbcgr 
are statements, not about thought, but aboat things, 
in discussing them, understand b>' thcm^ sometimes 
about the nature of things ; sometimes statements of the wmysin 
which wc ought to think of things ; sometimes statnmoata o£ tW 
way in which we must think of things; but do mMnii^ ii loog 
adhered to. In the practical albiirs of daily life, we do^oodoafalv 
especially those of us that are unaccustomed to accurate tbou^tt mad 
expression, say * This is so * when we ought to say ' This aeenii to 
me to be so * ; but I do not think the most inaccurate 
thitiker or speaker ever uses * This is so ' for ' This b what I 
to think is so.' This extreme of inaccuracy is reserved fay 
for their own use. 

If the first Law of Thought means what it say*— Whalewr ii^ 
is; a thing is identical with itself, — then I submit, it is not a Law 
of Thought at all, but a statement about things, the objects of 
thought. If it means * We ought to think ' of ' We are 
to think,' that whatever is, is; or that a thing is 
itself; then, I respectfully submttf it should be stated in which* 
ever of these forms is intended by the jurist who suies the law. 
If ' Nothing can both be and not be,' it is diAcuh to see how a 
thing which is not a Law of Thought can be a Law of Thoogfai. 
If ' EverythtQg mott either be or not be*' a law moil cithar be a 
Law of Things or not be a Law of Thtnga. If the Lawsof Thought 
are Laws of Things^ why are they not so called ? If they are 
Laws of Thought, why do they not refer to thought f If th^ are 
Laws of both Thought and Things, why are they not so caUed» 
aod why do they Dot reler to both ? Why are they called Laws 
of Thought and stated as Laws of Things? 

Granting, however, any and all of the meanings that 
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so ingeniously read into these simple statements; and granting 
that they are Laws of Thought and not Laws of Things; accept-. 
ing in full every gloss that can be put upon them ; we are still, as \ 
it seems to me, far from possessing any code of rules for drawing 
inferences from postulates. The meanings that Traditional Logic 
finds in these Laws are that we must not equivocate ; must' not 
contradict ourselves ; and must not talk nonsense; and the import- 
ance of observing these behests appears from the foregoingv 
discussion ; from which it appears, also, that as with other behests, \, 
the mere inculcation of them does not secure their observance. 
But though the obser\'ance of these rules will preserve us from 
some glaring blunders; though the rules, thus interpreted, tell us 
some things that we may not do ; they do not tell us what we 
may do, nor how we are to do it. It is important, no doubt, to 
know that* A is A,* if we consider it sufficiently, and in a proper 
spirit, means all that Modern Logic discovers in it ; but even this 
amplitude of interpretation does not help us in the task of drawing 
inferences from postulates, unless, indeed, we read into the Law a 
further meaning, including an entire code of Rules. It may be 
that such a code of rules is really inherent in the deceptively 
simple expression ' A is A/ and that the code could be extracted 
by a sufficiently competent intelligence; just as, according to 
Holmes, an archangel could, by a mere gesture, convey to another 
archangel a history of the Universe ; but it would be unfair to 
demand such a feat from the average undergraduate, who, after all, 
is not an archangel ; and, in order to assist him in the task of 
drawing conclusions from postulates, and of distinguishing valid 
from invalid inference, without the necessity of having 

His cogitative faculties immersed 
In cogibundity of cogitation, 

I have ventured to formulate certain Canons of Inference, which 
seem to me to be required, and to secure the end in view. 
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THE CANONS OF INFERENCE 




The unit of Logic is the proposition. The unit of EmpincaJ 
or Inductive Logic is the proposition derived ^otn cxpencoce. 
The unit of Inference or Deductive Logic is the postalalcd pfo- 
position, whose nature has been explained in the first Cluiptec. It 
was explained in the Introduction, that there are three main fbcmi 
of Reasoning* in the first of which we hold East to tbe £acts of «sp*» 
ricnce, and never go beyond them. We travel on the firm j^nxmd 
of experience and never do, or never ought to, take a step, ontil 
we are assured of the firm ground on which we stand. In thfl, 
second mode of reasoning, we put out to sea. We leave the dxy 
land of experience behind us, and sail upon the illimitable 
of postulation. All our postulates do, it is true, originate ia 
experience or other, but in the combinations axMi analyses we 
in the rearrangements we effect, in the tnttsloRnatioos %ve fariag 
about, we are not influenced by experience in the least. We are 
in the fairy realm of imagination and Cancy, with which the 
work-a-day world of experience has no concern. 

Experience teaches us the forms of men and of horses ; and as 
long as we remain in the realm of Induction, we may maka no 
suppositions about the forms of men and horses tiMt ara not 
warranted b>* experience. But when we tail oo the sea of posts* 
laiion. we may, in imagination, cut off the man at the wabt. cutoff 
the horse at the root of the neck, join the mutilated man to the 
mutilated horse, and so create a centaur ; invest him with life, and 
with any other qtalitics we please. We may make him— still in 
imagination*-«n Archer, or a Batcher, or a Chemist, or a 
Drunkard. We may give him a serpent for a tail, and a cattk 
fish for a head ; and having creatol these postulates, we can 
argue from them as if they were reaL If a centaur has the body 
of a horse, then a man cookl ride on his back. If be has tfas 
iateOigeaoe of a man, then he can reason logically. unlesB^ 
indeed, bis mind has been vitiated by the stody of Tradttioaal 
Logic* 
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But it is not only, nor chiefly, of concrete imaginings like 
centaurs, that the power of postulation enables us to reason. Its 
supreme vahie is in the power it gives us to reason of abstractions. 
For the purpose of argument, we may postulate lines that are 
straight; circles that are perfect; rigid levers; strings without 
weight, and perfectly flexible ; machines without friction ; perfectly 
elastic bodies; vacua; hypothetical vortices in an hypothetical 
ether; asj'mptotes; infinitesimal quantities; and a thousand things 
besides. It places at our disposal the whole field of mathematical 
physics. It allows us to speculate as to space of more or less 
than three dimensions ; it allows us to postulate that two straight 
lines may enclose a space ; that any two sides of a triangle are 
equal to, or less than, the third ; that light is corpuscular or undu- 
latory. It allows us, having granted or assumed these postulates, 
to trace the consequences that would flow from them if they were 
true. Whether they are in fact true or not, Deductive Reasoning 
does not inquire. It is as easy to reason deductively from postu- 
lates that are materially true, as from postulates that are materially 
false ; and from those that are materially false, as from those that 
are materially true. It is easy, and it is legitimate, to argue from 
postulates whose truth or falsity is doubtful or unknown to us. We 
may postulate not only what is improbable, but what is impossible ; 
not only what is impossible, but what is inconceivable; not only 
what is inconceivable, but what is nonsensical ; and arguments 
founded on any of these postulates will be sound, valid, and incon- 
testable, if they arc conducted according to rule. There is but one 
limit to the power of postulation, and that will be indicated 
presently. 

It is improbable that an earthquake will devastate to-morrow 
the City of London ; but it is quite legitimate to argue from 
this postulate, and to show the widespread ruin, the dislocation 
of finance, of commerce, of politics, that would ensue from such a 
catastrophe, if it were to take place. In other words, we may 
postulate, for the purpose of argument, that London will be 
destroyed to-morrow by an earthquake ; and the validity of the 
argument is not affected, one way or the other, by the improbability 
of the postulate. 

It is impossible for me to jump over the house; but if I could 
jump over it, I should come down with a tremendous thump on 
the other side. The validity of the argument is not in the least 
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affected by your denial that I could jump over the boofic I 
say I could not. I am not so active as 1 was, and I wu never 
good jumper ; but for the purpose of argument, I can 
that I could jump over the moon ; and having 
postulate, I can deduce the consequences that woold efttoe if 
were true. Whether it is true or not does not in tbe lenst 
the validity of my argument. 

Not yet have we exhausted the powers of postolation. For the. 
purpose of argument, we may postulate not only what m 
improbable ; not only what is impossible; but what ts actually 
inconceivable. Grant me my postulate, and I can aigue of 
square root of minus one ; of a fourth dimcnsioa in 
eternity, and infinity. Grant me ray postulate, and I caj 
what would follow if two straight lines should endoae a 
if any two sides of a triangle were less than tbe third ; if 
whole were less than its part; and it b on such postulates 
these that the familiar rcductioncs ad ab^mrJum of Endtd 
founded. 

Tbe power of postulation extends be)*ond tbe 
It includes even the nonsenical. If chalk ia hannookMiav and 
is harmonious is black, then chalk h black : and tbe vmliditjr 
the deduction is in no ^-ay diminished by tbe 
character of the postulates. Much play is made in boob oa 
Logic by such nonsensical statements as that virtne is red and 
soul is square ; but if I choose to postulate that virtue is red 
that the soul is square, all the king*s horaes and all tbe ktng*a 
cannot prevent me from assuming tbcse postulates for the 
purpose of argumcnL If virtue is red, and I photograph it in 
the ordinary way, it will come out white in tbe photograph* If 
tbe soul is sqttarev then its sides are equal, and its angles riffkl* 
anglea. No argomeota could be more ^-alid than these. 

Not even yet are tbe powers of postuktion exhausted. It 
exteods beyond the nonsensical to tbe unintelligible. I may, if 
I please, postulate that Bnllig is a slatby tove« and Ibat any 
slithy tove can gyre and gimble ; and from these postulatea I can 
draw tbe inrefiagable deduction that Bnllig can g>Te and 
It is no moce necessary to read a specific meaning into the 
used in a deductive argnroeat, than it is oeeeaary to 
spcciAc meaning into the terms in tbe equation a 4* ^ = a jr. 
We may deal with tbe terms as s>'mbols only, and, as long 
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our operations are conducted secundum artefn, their conclusion will 
be unimpugtiable. But it is evident that this unimpu^nability 
refers to consistency only. The assumption of a postulate can 
never guarantee the truth of a conclusion from it ; but the correct 
performance of deduction does guarantee that the conclusion is 
consistent with the postulate. This is the function, and the 
only function, of Deduction, Its province is not to ascertain 
truth, but to ensure consistency, and to explicate meanings that 
are in the postulate, but that may not be immediately apparent. 

I have said that there is one limitation to the power of postu- 
lation ; and the limitation is important. We may postulate 
what is improbable, what is impossible, what is inconceivable, 
what is nonsenical, even what is unintelligible ; but we may 
not postulate what is self-con tradictorj'. We may postulate that 
there is a whale two hundred yards long; that wax becomes 
harder the more it is heated ; that time is eternal and space 
infinite ; that the soul is square and virtue red ; that BrilHg is a 
sHthy tove; but we may not postulate that an irresistible force 
can impinge on an immoveable body ; that there is an 
unconscious mode of consciousness ; that matter can be refined 
into immateriality; that a privative negative has a denotation; 
that an infinite series is terminable ; or that an infinitesimal 
quantity is of appreciable magnitude. Self contradictories we 
may not postulate; but short of what is self-contradictor>', we 
may postulate what we please. 

The first Canon of Inference or Deduction, is, therefore, that 
Every Inference is deduced from a postulate ; and the second is that 
For ilie purpose of argument we may postulate what we please, saving 
only self -contradictories. 

It is curious that no logician but Sir William Hamilton seems 
to have had any inkling of this doctrine ; and it is more curious 
that though Hamilton stumbled on it, he thought it applied to 
Induction. But then Hamilton, like all other logicians, 
considered that Induction was arrived at by means of the 
syllogism, and his statement of the doctrine occurs in his treat- 
ment of what he calls the Inductive Syllogism; a creature that 
in my opinion has no existence except in the imaginations of 
misguided logicians. ' The logician,* he says, * has a right to 
suppose any material impossibility, any material falsity; he takes 
no account of what is objectively impossible or false, and has a 
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right to assume what premisses he pleases, provided they do not 
involve a contradiction in terms.' This is precisely the doctrine 
that I advocate with res{ject to Deduction; and for Dedi 
it seems to roe indisputably true ; but how Hamilton coold 
supposed that it is applicable to Inductkin, or that it is 
to derive a materially true conclusion from a premiss that k 
materially false, passes my comprehension, and corroborates nqr 
opinion that no doctrine is too extraordinary for a lopcian to 
entertain. If any doctrine could involve a contradrctioo in tcnna» 
I should have thought that this did. If, however, we MpuBia it 
from Induction, and apply it to Deduction, it expresses wfaftt I 
believe is the exact truth. 

If Hamilton's doctrine, as applied to Inductionpb straB^e, tl 
is not stranger than that of some of his commentators. On« of 
these says that Hamilton's doctrine, quoted abow, 'does not leaw 
it at all clear that logic— thus regarded — has any iraloa wbMimvm.* 
If this were said of Hamilton's doctrine as applied to Itxluctire 
Logic only, I should agree with it; bat it manifestly ttiera tOtiM 
whole of logic. Is there, then, no use in the Infinilerimd rskria^ 
in Mathenutical Physics, in Higher Mathematics generally, io the 
reductio ad absvrdum ? It is true that mathematica] rcasooinfs 
are excluded by logicians from the realm of Logic, or, if Dot 
formally excluded, su% by common consent ignored ; but this is 
only another instance of the inefficier>cy of Lope as hitherto 
understood. Mathematical reasoning is reasooing» and a 
which purports to expound the nature of reasontog 
mathematical reasoning, or stand conN-icted of incfBdeocy. 

Some adumbration of this doctritto seems to have been to the 
minds of those logicians of whom Hamilton, afaio, is the omsI 
conspicuous, who have applied the term ' Formal ' to Logic If it 
is poosiblei as I have jast contended, to argoe from 
that are not merely impossible aod inconceivable, bat 
and QnintcUigihle, I do not see how it can be denied, that the 
latter, at any rate, arc purely formal ; and, siooe the oaode of 
argument is the same in all, if it is formal in ooe, h is fecflttl ia 
aO. That all Logic is formal, I should strentsoosly deny ; hot 
that Deductii'e Logic is formal, cannot, in my view, he 
Those logicians who, like Thomson, confess that they do 
understand the distinctioa between material and IbnDal, ars 
of this argument ; and most of those who dsoy that Logic is a 
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formal science do so, rightly as far as they go, by adducing 
material reasoning in contradiction. Bain alone, as far as I know, 
denies that Deduction is purely formal ; and the controversy is 
not important enough to warrant a long digression to examine 
his arguments. In my view, Deductive Logic is purely formal on 
this ground and in this sense — that it consists solely in casting the 
matter of the posulate into different forms. The postulate gives 
us the matter in one form, and the task — the sole task — of 
Deduction, is to convert the postulate, or part of it, into another 
form, and to ensure that the two forms are consistent with each 
other. 

The doctrine here advocated casts light upon the contention 
of Modern Logic, that every proposition refers to Reality. * All 
propositions necessarily imply the existence of their subjects in 
the appropriate sphere.' To this I can assent, if among the appro- 
priate spheres is included the sphere of postulation. But when it 
is said that In every judgement I assert a meaning, and assert that 
meaning of ' Reality,' I must differ on more than one ground. In 
the first place, many of the 'judgements ' of Modern Logic, if they 
do indeed assert a meaning, do not convey any meaning to their 
readers ; and in the second, any reference to Reality in Deductive 
Logic is out of place, irrelevant, and confusing. The subject is 
postulated, if as real at all, as real for the purpose of the argument 
only. Whether it is or is not real in a more absolute and more 
correct sense, is a matter with which the Logic of Consistency is 
not concerned. 

According to the Law of the Excluded Middle ; chalk is either 
harmonious, or is not harmonious, and no third alternative is 
possible ; but if, and as far as, Logic deals with Real existence, 
there is a third alternative — that neither is true, for both arc 
nonsense. The Logic of Deduction, however, does not admit 
the third alternative. It declares that, for the purpose of 
argument, we may postulate what we please ; and that if chalk 
is harmonious, and what is harmonious is black, then chalk is 
black. Refuse to admit the postulates, and still the argument is 
not invalid. It merely does not exist. There is then no argu- 
ment. All Inference proceeds upon assumption, and cannot 
begin until its postulates are granted ; but grant it its postulates, 
and it can argue of anything. 

It seems manifest that we may, if we please, interpret the iirst 
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of the so-called Laws of Thought — whatever is, is^lo mean wfiai- 
ever is postulated for the purpose of argatncot may form 
ground of argument ; and thus we may read the scgoimI Caaoa 
Inference into the &rst ' Law of Thought.* 



Since all Inference is based on postulation, the ar^mcat, 
begun, must proceed on the basis of the postulate, and oo 
other assumption ; and this gives us two more 
Deduction ; the first of which is that A ^osMoIr, oner 
muit not be unthdrawn nor ignored in tki cc*tm tf tki 
The argument must proceed throughout oo the basb of 
postulate. 

The argument that if centaurs existed, tb«y woold 
splendid cavalry, cannot be controverted by denying that cent 
exist. The postulate may be denied, but not in the coorw of 
argument. If it is questioned, it must be questioned befare 
argument begins ; but having once been allowed or 
must not be denied in the course of the argament. If 
fell to 84, the cause, I say, was this or that, and you may 
vert my argument by any reasoning you please* bat 3^00 may not 
controvert it by denying that Consols did so fall. That a 
the argument. That must be settled, if it is settled at all, 
the argument beigins. If you question the postulate^ foo 
do so at the outset ; you may not postpone yoor obj«clioo nn\ 
tbo argument has led to a conclusion distasteful to yoo. To 
the postulate does not invalidate the argument ; it reader* 
mcnt on that basis impossible^ I may argue that if women have 
votes, they will involve the country in war, and you may seek lo: 
refute my argument by any means that commend tbcmsehres 
you, even by breaking my windows, or chaining ^twrtelf to 
chairs and tables ; but you do not refute the argument by 
that women will have votes. 

Not only may the postulate not be denied : it most no< ba 
ipiarod. The argument must proceed 00 the basis of 
postulate, and 00 that alone. I say that if centaurs eakted. t1 
would make splendid cavalry, and you do DOt refute my 
by saying that the hones of the other cavalfy would be 
by them, or that they wouki need very large tents. Such 
ments do not proceed on the basis of the populate, Thoy 
it. If Coosoh fell to 84, 1 say the cause was tUs or that ; 
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you do not refute ray argument by saying that it was a good 
opportunity to pick them up cheap. That is beside the question. 
It ignores the postulate. I say that if women had votes, they 
would involve the country in war; and it is no counter argument 
to say that they would never vote for any war that was not just. 
This deserts the basis of the postulate. It is outside the argument. 
It ignores the postulate. 

With a little ingenuity, this Canon can be read into the second 
Law of Thought. ' Nothing can both be and not be ' may be held 
to mean that we must not or cannot assent to two propositions 
that are inconsistent with each other. If this is made as a state- 
ment of reality, it is certainly not true ; for many pairs of beliefs, 
held in common by multitudes, are inconsistent Multitudes who 
hold that the country has a surplus of population, which is bad 
for the country, are appalled at the declining birth-rate, and hold 
that this also is bad for the country. If, however, it is held to 
mean that we cannot assent to two propositions when we believe 
them to be inconsistent with each other, then this Law of Thought 
has a meaning, and a true meaning. To argue on the basis of a 
postulate, and to deny the postulate, or to ignore it, is to hold two 
inconsistent positions at once. 

The remaining Law of Thought — the Law of the Excluded 
Middle — asserts that everything must either be or not be. We 
may, perhaps, interpret this to mean that a postulate must be 
either granted or refused, and that we must argue deductively on 
the basis of a postulate or not at all. If this seems a free render- 
ing of the Law, I can only put forward in excuse that free 
renderings of the Laws of Thought are the rule in Logic, and, 
moreover, if these interpretations of the Laws are not admitted, I 
can do very well without them. 

So far, the Traditional Laws of Thought, if interpreted in 
these senses, do express real conditions that are necessary for 
Inference ; but they do not by any means express all the con- 
ditions that are necessary, nor can they, by any artifice, be made 
to express them all. There are two other Canons that are 
necessary if Deductions are to be vahd, or if they are to be made 
at all; and these are of as much value and as great cogency, 
they arc as indispensable, as those already stated. If the first of 
the new Canons is violated, Inference is invalid; unless the 
second is admitted, Inference is impossible. The first Canon is 
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stated by Hamilton, but no subsequent writer, cxcq)t PnoC CmmA 
Read, has recognised its importance sufRciently to repeat it or 
adopt it ; and the second, though it has been tacitly ■trtmH, or 
no inference could ever have been made, has not, as far as I 
been formulated by any lof^ictan. The omission of both 
Canons from every text book is one of the most suqsrisog 
in Logic, fertile as Logic is in surprises. 

The Fourth Canon of Inference is: Nolhimg may bt aamumd 
is net in Otc postulate. This is, of course, a corolUiy from the 
that the argument must proceed on the basis of the p'^tfitlafti 
but it is expedient to divide this rule into two, and the faarth 
Canon is its second implication. According to this Canoo, w« 
may not go outside our premisses; we may not go beyood tba 
evidence; we may advance nothing that is not in oar brieL 
Grant roe the postulate that his evidence was fal$Cf and I m^ 
rightly infer that it was calculated to mislead the jary ; bat 1 tOKf 
not infer, from this postulate alone, that he committed porjory. 
To draw that conclusion, I must have the further postalata that 
ho knew his evidence was false. Granted that be was fbuod dead |. 
bat I may not conclude, from this postulate alone, that ha waft 
murdered, or that he committed suicide. Postulate that logidaaa^ 
have stated three Laws of Thought, but we may not oooclode, 
from this postulate alone, that they have stated all the 
nacesaary to valid inference. Postolate that drink cui 
insamty, 3ret we may not conclude, from this pnntnkta aiooa, 
his insanity was due to dnnlc Granted that Inductrre Lofic 
must take account of the matter of which it treats ; it doca not 
follow that Deductive Logic is not a Logic of pure fbnn. 

No Canon of Inference is more important than tbist for it is ia 
the breach of this Canon that most of the recognised faMarica of 1 
Inference consist. It is the violation of this Canon that 
totes all the formal fallacies of Traditional Logic* and 
other fallacies that that Lo^c does not recogniaa. 

If there are degrees of importance in the Canooi of 
then the Fifth Canon is the most important of all, for it and il 
alone renden inference possible ; it alooa allows tnfefencaa to ha 
dadooed. and all doductioB is baaed directly opoo it. Il is thaas 
Whm m ftmhiUU is grm itd ^ M Hi imfUemfimu mn gmrnkd 
other Caaoos state the conditions of Inferetkce. The 6fth 
shows the mods or method of lofisrence. It tells na what 
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are, and how they are effected. This Canon will presently be 
expanded into a series of Lemmas, which constitute the practical 
rules that regulate the process of Inference. What the implica- 
tions of a postulate are, and how they may be deduced from it, 
will form the subject of the following chapters ; at present we are 
to notice that every postulated proposition contains implications, 
and that, when it is assumed or postulated, all its implications are 
assumed or postulated along with it. 

What is meant by an implication of a proposition has already 
been explained in the last chapter. An implication of a proposition 
is another way of stating the matter of the proposition, or of 
a part of it ; and from the discussion in the present chapter it 
follows that every inference, like the proposition from which it is 
extracted, must be hypothetical. The process of inference is the 
extraction or explication of some implication or meaning latent 
in the proposition that is postulated for the purpose of the argu- 
ment. We cannot begin to draw an inference until its premisses 
are postulated. If this doctrine is correct, and if the Canons of 
Inference here stated are sound and valid, then any doubt remain- 
ing of the existence of the p€i it lo principii, S2.id to be inherent in 
every syllogism, is laid at rest. If the conclusion contains any- 
thing that is not postulated in the premisses, the fourth Canon is 
violated and the argument is unsound. In another sense of petiiio 
principii — for this, like every other cardinal term of Traditional 
Logic, is ambiguous — the whole basis of Inference is that very 
begging of the prificipium, or major premiss, that is in question. 
Unless the premisses are assumed or begged for the purpose of the 
argument, argument cannot proceed. State your syllogism. 'All 
men are mortal * — Stop there ! I deny your major. There are 
cases to the contrary — Enoch, Elijah, Struldbrugs. Until this 
preHminar>* difficulty is settled, you cannot proceed with your 
argument. You are arrested at the outset^ and cannot go on. 
But put your premiss in the form ' If all men are mortal,* and you 
disarm me. I am powerless now, and cannot hinder you. If all 
men are mortal, and Socrates is a man, then, indeed, Socrates is 
mortal ; and however I may deplore the prospect before him, I 
have neither hope nor comfort to offer. But now you have 
begged your prhtcipium ; and it is on this very petitio principii that 
the whole validity of your inference rests. The conclusion rests en- 
tirely on the validity of the premiss; and this premiss is postulated 
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or begged for the purpose of the argun^ent, I can demaad the 
warrant for your postulate, but I cannot do so as a Deductive 
logician. As a mere deducer you are safe. I am powcrleat to 
question the validity of your inference as an inferericc. Before I 
have any right to demand the grounds or justification of joor 
prificipium, I must leave the domain of Inference, and tnttt 
another realm. The Logic of Inference can no more qocstioo iti 
own premisses than a man can wheel himself along in a wbe^ 
barrow, or lift himself up in a basket. As long as the Dedoctiw 
logician is content to argue on an admitted assumption or 
postulated premiss, he sails on the calm waters of Infcresice; bat 
the moment he attempts to show a conclusion that is not already 
begged in his principium, he strikes on a rock. He is now trying 
to sail on dry land. He may, indeed, be on firm giooDd, bat 
firm ground is the last thing a ship desires to meet with. Thia 
discussion on the peiitio principiu inherent in etery syllofism, will 
be resumed in the chapter on the syllogism. 
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immediate inference 

The Implications of Simple Propositions. 

The implications of Simple Propositions arc known in 
Traditional Logic as Immediate Inferences ; but in this field, as 
in others already examined, the narrow and conventional 
boundaries of Traditional Logic are broken down by the New 
Logic here expounded, and the field is indefinitely enlarged. The 
two Quantities of Traditional Logic have been found to be the 
meagre representatives of very many that are in actual use. 
The two Negatives of Traditional Logic are the attenuated 
remnant of scores of negatives that can be constructed, and are in 
daily use. The Immediate Inferences of Traditional Logic are 
three or four — the Converse, the Obverse, the Contrapositive, and 
to these some add the Inverse; the implications of simple propo- 
sitions, derivable by the method of Explication here expounded, 
are indefinitely multitudinous. 

The general Canons of Inference are laid down in the last 
chapter; and, in accordance with them all inferences ought to be 
made, and all valid inferences are made ; moreover, when a fallacy 
in Inference is perpetrated, its perpetration is due to the breach of 
one of these Canons ; but in order to discover what inferences may 
be drawn from propositions, and how they are to be extracted, we 
need guidance more specific than these Canons afford. The whole 
scope of Inference, or Deduction, is indicated by the fifth Canon, 
which asserts that when a proposition is granted, all its implica- 
tions are granted with it. Since the implications are merely other 
ways of stating the proposition, or part of it, this is self-evident ; 
but this Canon does not give us any indication of what the 
implications are, or of the ways in which they may be extracted 
from the postulate. For these purposes we require further rules, 
or further licences; and these rules or licences are not the same 
for all classes of propositions ; or rather, the Canons of Explica- 
tion, as we may call them, that suffice for the extraction of the 
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implications of Simple propositions, need the addition of othen to 
enable us to extract all the implications that arc cootaiDcd in 
Compound propositions. In this chapter, we are concerned wilfa 
Simple propositions only, and the Canons for their explicatioo 
may be stated, as Lemmas to the fifth Canon of Inference, ms 
follows : — 



The Canons or Explication or Simple Fropositioks. 

Every postulated proposition implies 

1. Ever)' equivalent and included proposition. 

2. Every condition necessary to the postulate. 

3. The denial of every proposition inconsistent with the 

postulate. 

I . Eviry poitulaiid prppcsUion im^lm evify tquitalnU Mmi imdmStd 
proposition. 

Of these equivalent or included propofttkma there ^re thr«« 
varieties ; and to enable us to extract them all, we require tbrie 
Minor Canons of Explication, as follows: — 

A. Every postulaUd proposition implies its ndpfCcA 

The proposition expresses, as we have already found ft 
between two terms. The first Minor Canon of Explication 
that every relation implies a reciprocal relation; — that wfaatevor 
relation the Object holds towards the Sabject« is re d proofd bgr 
the Subject towards the Object. If A is the (iather of B» then B 
is reciprocally the child of A. If A is above B, then B is redpfo- 
caily below A. If A strikes and kills B, then B re ci procally ii 
struck and killed by A. If A includes, or is included in, B, thaa 
B reciprocally is included in, or includes A. If A is an attfihoto 
of B, then B reciprocally posMSses the attribute A. 

Traditional Logic knows nothing of the rrdprocal proposMoa, 
or of the reciprocity of terms. I know of do exponent of Lo^ 
meotpi Prof. Car\'ctb Read, who makes anyaU os ioo to roctproaqr, 
or even mentions the reciprocal pcoposttion ; aad Prol Caiiuth 
Read attaches no Rrcat importance to it, and merely menti o ns k. 
In place of the reciprocal, Traditional Lope offers as the cob vctve. 
which is a conventional and unnattiral impikatioo, whkh aa 
one but a logician woald think of extracting from a pi upositi en; 
which is never, in fact, oaed in ariniment outside of books on 
Logic ; which cannot be extracted from any propositioo but those 
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expressed by the copula ; and which cannot be extracted from 
many of them without wresting and distorting their true meaning. 
Even within this limited class of propositions, conversion can be 
applied to but one of the two pairs of relations that are, according 
to Traditional Logic, expressed by the copula. It is applicable to 
the relation of class inclusion and class exclusion only, and cannot 
be applied to attribution. 

Of the four meanings which alone are admitted by Traditional 
Logic to be expressed by a logical proposition, it is agreed that one 
is usually intended. It is generally agreed, by the exponents of 
Traditional Logic, that the Subject is to be understood in exten- 
sion, the Object in intention, — the Subject in denotation, the 
Object in connotation — the Subject is a thing or class of things, 
the Object a quality or attribute which is predicated of that thing 
or of the things in that class. This is the meaning that the 
exponents of Traditional Logic unanimously agree is to be under- 
stood by the logical proposition. Yet wht:n, in the next chapter, 
they treat of the conversion of propositions, logicians ignore this 
signification altogether, and substitute another. The proposition 
which predicates a quality of a thing or of things in a class, is 
never converted as if it had that meaning, but always as if it pre- 
dicated inchision or exclusion of things in a class. 'All trees are 
tall * expresses, according to the accepted convention of Logic, 
' All things in the class of trees have the quality of tallness.' 
It is possible, indeed, that it may have one of the other three 
meanings ; but this is the meaning that is usually to be read 
into it. But when they convert the proposition, do logicians 
make the converse * Tallness is an attribute of all trees ? * 
Never. The converse they construct is invariably * Some tall 
things are trees.' Why the meaning, which is said to be expressed 
by a proposition, is always dropped, and replaced by a different 
meaning when the proposition is to be converted, is not stated by 
the text books, whose writers do not appear to be alive to their 
own inconsistency; but the reason is, no doubt, that the sense of 
class inclusion is necessary to the propositions of the syllogism. 

The converse of Traditional Logic is no easier — it is not so 
easy — to construct as the reciprocal. The relation the converse 
expresses is felt to be artificial and unnatural. It is, moreover, 
inaccurate. If all trees are tall, that is, if all trees have the attri- 
bute of tallness ; then that tallness is an attribute of all trees, is a 
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natural, a complete, and an accurate converse, or reciprocal. The 
terms arc identical ; the relation is reciprocal. Evcrytldac 
expressed in the convcrlcnd is in the con%-crse. There is ~^^**f 
in the converse that is not in the convertend. But if we co o» cx t 
' All trees are t^l ' into ' Some tall things axe trees,' the first 
impression made on the unaccustomed raind is that thb is a very 
unnatural and artificial inference. It is one that no one unacquainted 
with the peculiar conventions of Traditional Logic would ever 
think of. The convertend says nothing, and suggests nothing 
about * Some tall things.* The term is an importation. It is e 
violent wrenching of the meaning. It threatenSv if it does not 
actually invade, the integrity of the fourth Canon of Inference, 
which forbids us to assume anything that is not in the po«talate. 
The term is dragged in neck and heels, and IS Stnffod into 
a position for which it is palpably unfit. Moreover, the coover- 
tend says * AU trees are tall,* but the converse says niOthing of all 
trees. Nothing in Traditional Logic is more eettkdt ebosl 
nothing arc the warnings of Traditional Logic num emphatic^ 
than that the predicate of an affirmative proposition is andistri* 
butcd. If wc reconvert our converse, what do we get? *Soaie 
tall things arc trees * yickls the co nye r e e ' Some trees are tall 
things/ so conveying the SQggestion that some trees are not tall 
things, which is contradictory of the original poetolate ; and 
transmogrifies the original attributive predicate into a claM 
predicate, which is contradictory of the logical doctrine that the 
predicate is to be understood in intentioa. Traditional Logic 
would, no doubt, deny that * soom ' suggests ' not all/ and wonld 
refer to the conventional meaning * some at least,* to which it 
attempts to limit the* some' of ordinary d i sc ours e; bot if Logic 
is to be generally applicable to the reasooinga of daily lifa» aad 
is not to be restricted to a few coovmtinnsi forms, it most ooC 
thus arbitrarily restrict the meanings of words in common use ; and 
if it is to bo a purely technical science and aitt restricted to a Irar 
artificial conventions, its claim to general nsefialness mnst be 
abandoned. If we adhere, as 1 submit we ought in thb case 
to adhere, to the ooonotative or attributive value of the pcedicatc. 
which is ixuiicated as plainly as possible by the adjective * tall,* 
we get the reciprocal. ' Tallness is an attribute of all trees.' This 
iS| in th4: first place, naturaL It mmmettds itself to ns at ooo^ 
as a manifest implication of the postulate. In the second plao^ 
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it is accurate. If the convertend expresses, as logicians tell us it 
does, the relation of attribute to substance, then the converse 
should express, as this does, the relation of substance to attribute. 
In the third place, it is complete and ample. Whatever the con- 
vertend says of all trees and of tallness, the reciprocal says of 
tallness and of all trees. If the proposition is reconverted, it 
reappears in the exact form of the original. 

In a comprehensive and authoritative text book on Logic, the 
converse of ' Every old man has been a boy ' is said to be * Some 
who have been boys are old men/ It will be noted that, in the 
first place, the quantity of both terms has been altered ; a pro- 
ceeding that I regard as doubly inadmissible, and one that strikes 
us as strange from an exponent of Traditional Logic, which 
requires such punctilious accuracy with respect to quantity. In 
the second place, the converse conveys, not the same meaning as 
the convertend, but a very different meaning. ' Every old man 
has been a boy ' excludes entirely the possibility that any old man 
could have been a girl. But ' Some who have been boys are old 
men ' does not exclude, nay, it distinctly suggests, the possibility 
that others who have been girls are old men. From the conver- 
tend we can get the obverse, * No old man has been a girl,' but 
from the converse we cannot obtain this negative. If the implica- 
tions of the converse are not the same as those of the convertend, 
the meanings of converse and convertend cannot be the same ; and 
in this case, they are plainly not the same. The true converse, or 
reciprocal, should express exactly what is in the convertend, 
neither more nor less ; and the terms should remain precisely the 
same. It is not allowable to alter them in quantity, as Traditional 
Logic does, neither is it permissible to alter an abstract term into 
a concrete, as this Logic constantly does. The true reciprocal 
of * Every old man has been a boy,* is * A boy is what every old 
man has been/ In this reciprocal, the terms are identical with 
the terms of the postulate : the Subject is become Object, and the 
Object, Subject, without alteration of either; and the Ratio alone 
is changed into its reciprocal. These are the only alterations. 
The meaning of the proposition remains precisely the same. It 
is not extended : it is not contracted : it is not modified. 

The text books do not all give the same rules for the conversion 
of propositions, and some of them give two rules only, which, by 
themselves, are manifestly insufi&cient, for they are both negative, 
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and telling as only what we must avoid, they say nothing of the 
way the thing is to be done. The first rule is that the quality of 
the proposition must not be changed ; the Mcond b that no 
term that is undistributed in the convcrtend, must be dislribiitel 
in the converse. Both rules arc faulty. There are propodtkma 
that cannot be converted without alterin)? the qaality ; and it it 
not enough to prohibit an extension of distribution of a term. TIm 
term must not only remain unincrcased in quantity : it must 
unaltered in any respect whatever except in case, and in one 
respect. And these rules omit altogether to state that the 
arc to be transposed. 

Adding this condition, however, the whole tclieme is radically 
wrong. It gives us, at best, the ver>' imperfect form of convene 
that has already been examined. To many propoailioas it gives 
as no converse at all, or no reasonable or co rrect cocivma* It 
may give us a converse that is nonsensical. It is tocapnhlfi of 
giving a converse of the O proposition, which, by a correct method, 
is as easily convertible as any other. The reciprocal relation is 
open to none of these objections. It gi\*es us in every case* with* 
out difficulty, and without altering the sen se, a true, aocnnUe* 
intelligible reciprocal, that cannot be mistaken for anythine eba. 
Moreover, this transformation is effected by a single very siaiple 
rule : — Transpose the terms without any alteration ezcqil what 
necessarily follows from the transpotitioa, and chan^ the Ratio 
into its reciprocal. 

There arc two alterations of terms which neceasaril>* follow from 
their mere transposition ; and when ettber of theM aheratioofl is 
oooseqnential on the transpoaitiop, that al twmti on mBat,of oink9S^ 
be made ; but no other alteration of a term is prnnissWii If 
eitfaer Subject or Object is inflected, tu case mtkst be altcrad 
when it is transposed ; and if the Object is an attribate* it mnel 
of course be converted into an abstract before it can starHl as 
Sttbjcct. 

There are many propositions that admit of no conver s e, or of no 
correct converse, by the Traditional plan of conversion. In no text 
book of Logic known to me is any attempt made to convert a pro- 
poaition coostitntod by an intransitive verb. As ^ as oonvcrsscn 
is co n c cTD ed, intranaittve verbs do not extsi for Trsditiooal Lofic 
How to convert He fell. He dances. It rains, and so forth. Tradi- 
tional Logic doei not tetl iis» and does not appsv to kmam* 
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' He fell.' How is this proposition to be converted by the rules of 
Traditional Logic ? First we must, by hook or by crook, intro- 
duce the copula, A proposition that has no copula is inconvertible. 
That the relation that the proposition expresses cannot be expressed 
by the copula, is a matter to which Traditional Logic is indifferent. 
If it cannot be so expressed, so much the worse for the relation. 
The mandate of Traditional Logic is simple: — Alter it into one 
that can. Never mind that in so doing you alter the sense of the 
proposition. Traditional Logic is not concerned with sense. 
Get the copula in somehow. Rem, Si possist rede; sed rem. 

* He fell * must therefore be altered into * He was a person who 
fell,' or * He is a person who fell/ Convert this according to 
logical rule, and we get ' A person who fell was he.' This is not 
the converse of * He fell/ * He fell ' tells us what he experienced 
—what he underwent. The converse should tell us what was 
experienced or undergone by him. It does not. 'A person who 
fell was he * tells us, not what he experienced or underwent, but 
who a person who fell was. This is not what we want. The 
true converse or reciprocal of * He fell,' which is short for 'He 
experienced falling,* is * Falling was experienced by him.* 

Similarly, ' He danced * cannot be converted, on the plan of 
Traditional Logic, until it is transformed into * He was a person 
who danced ' ; that is to say, until a statement of historical fact is 
changed into a definition or description. Then it is converted into 
'A person who danced was he.' But * He danced' is not the 
abbreviation of* He was a person who danced.' The abbreviation 
of this proposition is ' He was a dancer,' and it is of this proposi- 
tion that ' A person who danced was he ' is a converse. * He 
danced ' and * He was a dancer ' have very different meanings ; 
and their respective converses must have very different meanings 
also, * He danced ' is short for * He performed the act of 
dancing*; and the converse, or rather, the reciprocal, of this is 

* The act of dancing was performed by him,' or colloquially, 
' Dancing was what he did.* 

In order to convert ' You shall have jam for tea ' by the method 
of Traditional Logic, we must first transform it into 'You are a 
person who shall have jam for tea,' and the converse will then be 

* A person who shall have jam for tea is you,* a proposition which 
logicians are welcome to keep for their own use and delectation. 
But if we look at the relation the proposition expresses, and find 
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the reciprocal of that relation, its con%*ersion into afattODal p(Opi>- 
sition becomes easy enough. The words * for tea ' are a qoalificft- 
tion of the Ratio, and in logical order, the proposition it, ' Yoo — 
shall have for tea — ^jara.* The literal reciprocal is 'Jam abatt be 
had for tea by you ' ; but in common discourse, wc do no^ cxprcH 
ourselves with this pedantic cxactrtodc, and the colloquial 
reciprocal is ' Jam is what you shall have for lea.* 

'Anything but water is wholesome to drink' becc m ca, fay 
logical conversion, 'Something wholesome to drink is anytlunc 
but water/ which is not English, and is scarcely aeiiie. Tba 
reciprocal is ' Wholesomeness to drink is found in anythinf bat 
water ' ; which is both ^ood English and good sense. 

The logical rule, that the quality of the proposition moat not be 
changed in conversion, is unnecessar>-, and wonld prevent as from 
efTectmg some conversions that otherwise are possible. * Notbinc 
is as painful as humiliation * becomes, by the ccnvcrsioo of Tra- 
ditional Logic, ' Somethmg as painful as humiliation b nothing/ 
which is very like a contradiction in terms. The true reciprocal 
is» of course, ' Humiliation is more painful than anything (else).* 
In order to get the true reciprocal, we most violate the pnctioe 
of Traditional Logic, and look behind tbe words, to the sense tbat 
they express; we must violate its rule, and change tbe quality of 
the proposition. 

It is unanimously asserted by the teat books that tbe O 
proposition — the Particular Negative — Some A is not B— k 
inconvertible; and so it is b)' their mechanical pcoces S g which 
looks to the words only, and takes no account of tbe senae* But 
if we go behind the words, and pay regard to the eeo« tbat tbe 
words express, it is convertible easily enough. Tbe impossibility 
is like the chalk hncs that h>7>natisers draw upon tbe floor, and 
persuade tbdr victims are insurmountable barriers. If * Some 
men are not honest/ then it is troe enough tbat we cannot coowert 
this, according to logical rule, into ' Some booeet bempi are not 
men/ or, il we do, we shall make a material mJeTakei But this 
inability arises from nothing inherent in tbe Particular Negattve, 
but from the applicatioo to it of a vicious method. It 
pretending that tbe negative proposition must express a 
of class exclusion : whidi it may not, and« according to U 
themselves, it usually does not If wo Uke it, as they tell us it 
ought to be taken, as exprsasing noo-attributioo, it is convertible 
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easily enough. The reciprocal then is * Honesty is a quality 
which some men do not possess/ or * Honesty is not a quality 
of some men.* 

The reciprocal is but one of those implications of Simple 
propositions that are called, in Traditional Logic, Immediate 
Inferences. We have seen that every postulated proposition 
implies every proposition that is equivalent to it, or is included 
in it. Of those that are equivalent, the reciprocal is one. There 
are others, however, and these are now to be considered. 

B. The second Minor Canon of Explication states that Every 
postulated proposition implies every proposition in which the Ratio of 
the postulate is replaced by a Ratio that ts, for tht purpose of tJie 
arguwent, equivalent to, included in, or implied in, the postulated 
Ratio, 

In. other words, if a proposition can be expressed differently, by 
the use of a different Ratio, without enlarging the meaning of the 
proposition, it may be so expressed; and such expression is a 
legitimate Immediate Inference from the proposition. Every 
Inference is another way of expressing the postulate, or part of 
the postulate; and if the Ratio is susceptible of being expressed 
otherwise than it is expressed in the postulate, it may be so 
expressed, and the expression is a valid inference. 

If Brutus murdered Caesar, then Brutus wilfully and feloniously 
killed and slew Caesar ; Brutus killed Caesar of malice aforethought ; 
Brutus, being prompted and instigated by the devil, and not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, did wilfully, maliciously, 
and feloniously, kill and slay Csesar, against the Peace of our 
Lord the King, his crown, and his dignity. These substituted 
Ratios are equivalent to the postulated Ratio ' murdered,* and may 
therefore replace this Ratio in the proposition, and the Immediate 
Inferences are valid. 

If there is no balm in Gilead, then we may legitimately infer 
that balm is absent from Gilead; that balm does not exist in 
Gilead. If men like flattery, they are pleased by flattery ; they 
are gratified by flattery ; they welcome flattery ; they would rather 
be flattered than not. 

These Ratios are equivalent, severally, to the Ratios they 
replace ; but an inference is legitimate when the substituted 
Ratio is not equivalent, if only it is included in, or implied in 
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the postdated Katio. If Dnitus murdered Cmur, then Bratnt 
killed Csesar, for killing is included in murder; bot of coann tha 
converse is not true. We cannot infer from Brutus killed Cmmt 
to Brutus murdered Csesari for murder is not, for tbe parpoM of 
the argument, equivalent to, nor included, nor implied in killing. 

If there is no balm in Gilead, then we may lef^tiraatdr faafsr 
that balm cannot be extracted out of Gilead ; aod that there* ts 
no use in going to Gilead to get balm ; for these arc implied in tha 
postulate, though they arc not equivalent to the pottnfaUe. 

These inferences are manifestly legitimate aod valid. They 
commend themselves to the hearer, and carry their vmlidtty oo 
the face of them. They cannot be donbted nor q oei li o iw d ; hot 
they cannot be reached by any of the processes of InfervocBt 
Immediate or Mediate, of Traditional Logic. That they are not, 
Immediate Inferences is manifest. They arc neither coarersMv 
obverses, contrapositives, nor invefMs, and these are the only 
Immediate Inferences of Traditional Logic Neither can they 
be reached through the syllogism. We might, indeed, oonstTttct 
a quasi -syllogism that would give as the conclosioa. We miglM 
say: 

All the persons that a man murders, he kills ; 
Brutus murdered CKsar ; 
.*. Brutus killed Cssar. 

Whether logicians would admit this to be a valid arpiroent. I 
do not know ; but it is certainly not a syllogism. The propooi* 
tions are not logical propositions* and are incapable of enl 
into a syllogism, for they contain no copula. There are four tennvj 
and a qrUogitm cannot be constructed wiUi moce than three 
and there is no middle term. A nearer appfoach to a ^llocisivJ 
on the subject must be constructed somewhat in this way : — 

The person who mardcred Ciesar was the person who kiUad 

Csesar, 
Bratus was the peraoo who mordered Caaar ; 
.'. Brutus was the penoo who killed Ci 



This is not a syllogisni ; at any rate sone lo^iciatts would refustt-i 
to reco^iae it, for the middle term is sinipilsr. 

This is the naarast wa can get ; but even this does not give 
our ooodusion in its proper form. It givaa os ihat Braiua was 
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the person who killed Ctesar, but it does not give us that Brutus 
killed Caesar. What we want to know is not what sort of a 
person Brutus was, but what Brutus did to Caesar. Waiving 
this objection, however, is this the course of thought that the 
mind goes through, in inferring, from Brutus murdered Caesar, 
that Brutus killed Caesar ? I say with confidence that it is not. 
The transaction in the mind is the intuitive realisation that killing 
is, for the purpose of the argument, included in murder ; and that 
if murder was done, killing must have been done. The mental 
transaction is not a syllogistic process, but the substitution of one 
ratio for another which is seen to include it. 

If it stinks, it smells bad; if it is pouring in torrents, it Is 
raining; if he is driving recklessly, he is driving without proper 
care ; if he battered it to pieces, he broke it; if he jumped down 
from the window, he took the shortest way to the ground ; if he 
sent the ball flying, he moved it ; if he went from England to 
France, he crossed the sea. All these inferences are irrefragable 
and inescapable. They commend themselves to the reason with 
irresistible force. But they cannot be reached by the syllogism, 
or if they can, the process by which they are so attained is not 
the process by which they are actually attained in practice. No 
doubt we can get from London to Paris by going through Bombay 
and Yokohama, but that is not the route followed by business 
men who are anxious to reach their destination with the least 
expenditure of time and trouble. 

C, The third Minor Canon of Explication applies, to the terms 
of the postulate, the same axiom that the second applies to the 
Ratio. It states that Every postulated proposiiimi implies every 
proposition formed by the substitution, for either or both terms of the 
postulate, of a term which is, for the purpose of the argument^ equivalent 
tOt included i«, or implied in the displaced term. In other words, 
We may replace any term in a postulate by a term which is, far tlie 
purpose of the argument^ equivalent to, ittcluded in, or implied in the 
displaced term. 

a. Either term in a postulate may be replaced by a term that is, for 
the purpose of the argument, equivalent to the displaced term. * The 
Marquis of Salisbury was prime minister/ implies ' The owner of 
Hatfield was prime minister'; 'the Marquis of Salisbury was 
first Lord of the Treasurj' ' ; * The owner of Hatfield was first 
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Lord of tbe Treasury.' These are, it is true, so nuoy 
saying the same thing; but then even* Inference i$ 
way of saying the same thing, or of saying a part of the' 
same thing. The whole aim of Inuncdiate Inference is to 
discover in how many ways a thing may be said Some of tha 
new ways arc so little different from the postulate itself, that 
logicians grudge to them the title of inferences ; bat this is boctaas 
logicians misapprehend the true nature of Inference. Other 
ways of saying a thing put the matter in a form so differeatt and' 
perhaps so unexpected, that to them the title of lafereoce is freeljr 
allowed ; but in nature tbe process x% tbe same, and tbe resolt ts 
the same. Every inference is a restatement in a new form of the 
whole or part of the postulate. 

It is scarcely necessary to give more iostanccs of tbe fobftil 
of equivalent terms, which is included under Jcvons' SobetitotMll 
of Similars; but it is worth while to notice tluit Similars are not' 
always substitutable. Pinchbeck is very similar to gold; bot 
there are many arguments in which pinchbeck cannot validly be^ 
substituted for gold. When we speak, in Logic, of equivaleni 
and similars, it is important to remember that what we mean 
things that are equivalent or similar for the purpose of the 
argument. This is a matter to which logicians have given no 
attention ; but it is of the ntmoet importance, as will be 
again and again in the foUowinf pe^es. For the parpoee of 
arguments, two crown pieces are eqaivaicnt to half a sovereign 
but if half a sovereign will go through a certain slot, it will not 
do to infer that two crown pieces will go throagh tbe sanse. F< 
the purpose of thb argument, two crown pieces arc not 
to half a sovereign ; nor are they equivalent for the purpose 
the argoment that half a sovereign weighs so many graiaa. For 
the purpose of carrying certain infonnation through tbe post* 
postcard is eqtiivalent to a letter ; bot for tbe purpose of 
the information privately, and for the purpose of tbe revenoe deri^ 
from the carrying, the postcard is not equivalent to the letter. 

The substitution of an equivalent term produces so slight a 
tnodification of the postulate, that it seems scarcely worth while 
to call it an infeience. Nevertheless, it is an inference, and 
be an inference of great Importance. In a subsequent cbapltf 
sball find that it enables us to solve, with case and certainty, 
problems that have puxiled logicians for generations ; and 
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may note at once that it is the sole warrant for proceeding from 
one step in the solution of an equation to the next. When we 
say, because 

{a + b^=(a + b) (a + b), therefore 
{a + bf = 0^+2 ab + b^, 

what is our warrant for arguing that the second equation is 
equivalent to the first ? On what Law of Thought, or logical 
principle, is the inference founded ? Do we rest our assurance, 
that the second of these equations is equivalent to the first, on 
the maxim that whatever is, is ? or on the maxim that nothing 
can both be and not be ? or on the maxim that everything must 
either be or not be ? Do we rest it on the Dictum de omni et 
nullOf and argue that the second equation must be equivalent to 
the first because what is predicated of everything in a class is 
predicated of anything in that class ? The suppositions are 
ridiculous. Our warrant is, plainly, and manifestly, and without 
doubt, that any term in a proposition may be replaced by any 
term that is equivalent to it. Here, a* -f- 2 a b -\- b^ is equivalent 
to {a + 6) (a -\- b), and therefore may replace it in the postulate. 
As stated elsewhere, logicians fight shy of mathematical reasonings, 
and in most cases assume, and in some boldly state, that the 
reasonings of mathematics are conducted on a plan different from 
'qualitative* reasoning. They say, for instance, that the logical 
argument 

A — is — equal to B, and 

B — is — equal to C 

is conducted on a plan different from that of the mathematical 
argument 

A = B 

B = C. 

It would be premature and superfluous to deny that the mode 
of reasoning is different in these two cases. The burden of proving 
that they are different lies on those who make the assertion ; and 
we are justified in ignoring it until it is proved. 

b. Either term of a proposition vtay be replaced by otie that is,/or the 
purpose 0/ the argument, included in it. 

If ever}' building in the town was destroyed by the earthquake, 
the town hall was destroyed. If it was cheap at fifty guineas, it 
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was cheap at fifty pounds. If every dof^ has his day, maoy 
have their days. If all raen arc mortal, some men at leut 
mortal ; and any particular man is mortal. If the whole of tlie 
milk was contaminated or adultcniled, each pint of it was coo* 
laminated or adulterated. If all fruit is wholesome food, §XMfts 
and oranges are wholesome food. 

It is not permissible to replace a term by one that is merely 
included in it. The substituted term must not only be included 
in the term it replaces ; it must be included for the purpose of the 
argument, or the inference will not be valid. If the whole towD 
was destroyed by the earthquake, it follows that the town haB 
was destroyed ; but it does not follow that the school ciiddren 
were destroyed, for, for the purpose of this argument, the ecbool 
children are not included in the town. But if the whole town 
was depopulated by cholera, the school children arc, for the 
purpose of this argument, included in the town, and the town*baU 
is not. For the purpose of the argument. ' It was cheap at a 
guinea^' a pound is included in a guinea; but for the purpoee of 
the argument, ' A guinea is so called from the source of the gold 
from which the first guineas were made,' a poood i$ not tadud od 
in a guinea. For the purpose of the argumeot, ' lltik aboold be 
sterilised before it is consumed,' contaminated milk is iocloded in 
milk ; but for the purpose of the argument. ' Milk is whoieaome for 
children,* contaminated milk is not included in milk. For the 
purpose of the argument, ' All animals require organic l6od«* boelleo 
are includcNd in animals ; but for the porpoie of the arfomeot. * AO 
hollow-horned animals are ruminants,* beetles are not tncloded m 
animals. Of course, the statement. All hollow-horned anitnaU an 
ruminants, if it is taken hterally, is untrue, and ought not to be 
made ; but in colloquial discourse, in inexact writing, and in books 
on Logic, hollow-homed animal usually means bollow-hornod 
mammal ; and the statement is allowed to pasa. For the purpoee 
of the argument, ' Man is mortal,' womaa is iadaded in man ; bat 
for the purpose of the argument, ' Mao IS the ouacultae sea of the 
human race,' woman is not included in roan* ' Fruit is wbolesooM 
food/ does not include in fruit, castor oil beans or the bernes of 
the deadly nightshade ; but for the purpose of the argttaieot« 
' Fruit foUowB the flower,' these arc included in fmit. 

c« Eiikir Urm </ a pufotiHam siey ht rt^Uu^d by mmikrr t^rm Ami 
ht fwt ikt pmrpou of ike ttrgmmimi, implUd m tk$ n^lmt d Urm, it 
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is not always easy to say whether a substitutable term is included 
or implied in the term it replaces, nor does it matter; for both 
are equally substitutable. 'He lives in Cheapside' implies ' He 
lives in London ' ; but London is not included in Cheapside for the 
purpose of this or of any other argument. ' There are eels in the 
river ' implies * There are fish in the river/ and yet fish are not 
included in eels for the purpose of the argument, or for any other 
purpose. It is easy to see, however^ why these arguments are 
legitimate. Though fish are not included in eels, the connotation 
of having the qualities offish is included in the connotation of 
eels; and though London is not included in Cheapside, the quality 
of being in London is included in the connotation of Cheapside. 
Hence, though in denotation, London is not included in 
Cheapside, nor are fish included in eels, yet in connotation the 
first of each of these pairs of terms is included in the second ; and 
the inference is on that account valid. Similarly, if cancer is a 
fatal disease, it is a disease ; if these counters are beans, they are 
vegetable products; if he called a taxi, he called a cab ; if he ate 
tuberculous meat, he ate what is unwholesome. 

The question arises, How are we to distinguish a term that 
may, for the purpose of an argument, be substituted for another, 
from one that may not ? This is a question that Logic cannot 
always answer, for in many cases, it depends on the purpose of the 
argument, and the purpose of the argument is extra-logical. If 
the quantity of a term is Distributive, we may always replace the 
whole of a term by its part, and thus we discover the place of the 
Dictum dt omni ti nuUo in a comprehensive scheme of reasoning. 
We find that, so far from its being the universal rule upon which 
all reasoning depends, it is a small part of a sub-rule of a Minor 
Canon of one of the Canons of Explication, all three of which are 
Lemmas to one of the five Canons of Inference. 

But if the quantity of the term is Collective, the part can no 
longer be substituted for the whole : on the contrary, we may now 
substitute the whole for the part. If some of the soldiers were 
clad in kharki, we may not infer that all the soldiers were clad in 
kbarki ; but if some of the soldiers were sufficient to man the 
rampart or to defeat the enemy, then it is certain that all the 
soldiers were sufficient to man the rampart, or to defeat the 
enemy. 

If I infer from 'The Marquis of Salisbury was prime minister* 
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to * The Marquis of Salisbury was First Lord of tbc Trewory/ h 
clear that this inference is not based solely upon the postnlatd thtt 
the Marquis was prime minister, I must have the further postttUle 
that the prime ministeris equivalent tothe First LordoftheTrCACtBy* 
If every building in the town was destroyed by the earthquakCp 
may infer from this postulate that the town hall was 
I cannot do so until I have assumed the further postulate that the 
town hall was a hutlJing in the town. If from the postulate 
it was cheap at fifty guineas I infer tliat it ym cheap at 
pounds, I make the silent assumption that fifty pounds b leas than 
fifty guineas. It is true that in each case the silent premiss is 
universally known, is so intimate a part of our mental eqniptneot,' 
that we do not recognise that we are making any assamption at 
all; but it is there, nevertheless; and strictly speaking, all 
inferences are drawn, not from simple, but from oomi 
propositions. But so to consider them would be pedantic 
For all practical purposes, they are inferences Cram a 
postulate ; or, to put it otherwise, and more accurately, we 
entitled, when a postulate is granted to as, to add to it 
knowledge of its terms is already in our possessaoo. 

Otherwise, the rcplaccability or non-repIactabOity of one 
by another depends on the purpose of the argmnoot; and 
purpose of the argument is extra- logicalt and is determined 
other coDsidenitions. Is china clay a minenl? That 
on the purpose of the argument. For the pitrpoae of Gcofccjr, 
is ; but for the purpose of a lease of minerals, the Courts of Law 
must be invoked to determine the question. Is marriage with 
sister-in-law a valid marriage, or not ? For the purpose of cnr9' 
law it is. For the purpose of the forum loaJtisaSig it may 
or may not be, according to the conscience of the 
cemed. For the purpose of administration of the 
it is a valid marriage in law ; it is not a valid marriage in 
opinion of some of the clergy. Is the boratiiig of an 
equivalent to an accident ? For the porpose of medicine, it 
not. For the puqwsc of the Workmen's Compensation 
it is ; fur the purpose of an accident insurance policy, il may 
may not be. 

These are queslioru that Logic cannot answer on the basts of a 
sanglo postulate. They depend on the porpose of the 
and for eveiy ddferent purpose^ diSBrait 
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required ; and though the Log^ic of Inference may assume what pos- 
tulates it pleases, yet this assumption is rigidly limited as soon as 
the purpose of the argument is determined. The purpose of the 
argument is material. It belongs to matter, and not to form ; 
and is outside the scope of Deductive Logic- The purpose of the 
argument prescribes its own postulates, and with them Deduction 
cannot interfere. Deductive Logic, as we have seen, has no 
power to question its postulates. That is the function of 
Empirical or Material Logic. All that Deductive Logic can do 
is to work upon the material it assumes, or that is presented to it. 
Having its postulates, Deductive Logic shows us how to mould 
them into different forms according to its rules ; it is a guide to us 
on our way, and a lantern to our feet ; it puts up sign-posts at 
dangerous crossings, saying ' Beware ! here you are likely to go 
astray ; mind your steps ' ; it points out, when we have reached an 
erroneous conclusion, exactly at what point of the journey we 
took the wrong turning. All this Deductive Logic can do for us; 
but it cannot determine the purpose of our argument. It is a 
route book which shows us whether we can reach our destination 
or not, and how we can get there; but no route book can decide 
what our destination is to be. 



The Second Canon of Explication states that Every postulated 
proposition implies everything necessary to the postulate. 

Strictly speaking, and if we adhere rigidly to pure logical form, 
we should require an additional postulate, setting forth the 
conditions necessary to our main postulate, to be formally stated. 
But there must be some limit to formalism, or arguments would 
be too voluminous to be serviceable. What is common knowledge 
must be assumed to be known. The postulate ' Brutus killed 
Caesar* implies the necessary conditions that Brutus and Caesar 
both lived ; that they lived at the same time ; that once at least 
they met ; that Brutus was capable of killing, and Caesar of being 
killed. All these conditions are necessary to the postulate, and all 
are therefore implied in it. It is absurd to say that we cannot arrive 
at the conclusion ' Caesar once lived ' from the postulate ' Brutus 
killed Caesar,* unless we assume also the postulate that he who is 
killed once lived ; for though Deductive Logic is the Logic of 
Form, it would deprive it of nearly all its usefulness to insist on 
such formalism as this. Some knowledge must be taken for 
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granted^ or wc should never get on. If he saw ber as be ne 
down the hill» it is imphcd that he was there ; thait she wms there ; 
that he could see ; that he looked in her directioti ; that he and she 
were there at the same time ; that she could be seen from wbora 
he was running ; that there was a hill; that be t%-as higher up at 
6rst, and lower down aften\-ards ; that the hill waa not too ttecp to 
run down ; and so forth, and so on. 

To state these implications formally, as dedoctkma worth 
making from the postulate, may seem to be triding: tbe>' are m 
manifest. But they are by no means of trifling importance. Tbey 
are inferences that are frequently drawn, and that are often of the 
utmost importance to draw. They are inferences on which Ibrtaoa 
and hfc may depend ; and yet neither Traditiooal Logic nor Modaca 
Logic knows anything about them, or has a word to ay of thria 
Who has not heard in a Court of Law, or on socne other impoitaal 
occasion, some such argument as this ? * The priaooar admhs 
that he saw the prosecutor within li^'e minutes of the commtanoa 
of the crime, therefore, within hvc minutes of that titn^ thm 
prisoner was on the spot* * I have shown that there waa a Ufh 
wall between them, and therefore the prosecutor could not hairo 
seen the prisoner commit the crime.* * If I prove that the maa 
who is alleged to have been mttrdered died two years before the 
prisoner could have met him, you must acquit the pciaooer of 
the murder.* *Some one has been in the gardeo, for them 
are footmarks in the snow/ 'The ship must hftve touched 
at Singapore, for some of her paasenfers bnded there.* *The 
water will never run out of this gutter, for it alopea hi tha 
wrong direction.* ' If you caught fish out of that poodt thora 
must have been fish in it.* * It has been raining, for the groitad 
ia wet.' 

Apart £rom the implication of the coDditkMia naeaMtry to the 
postulate, there is no cogency or validity in these arguments. 
Yet they are trrcsifltibly cogent, axkd roanifoatly v&Iid. Thoy an 
unknown to Traditional Logic, to Inductive Logic, and to Modem 
Logic. In order to arrive at them b>' recogoiaed logical "*t^k7ili^ 
we must convert thero into syllogiama. ' If he saw her do it. be 
must have been there when she did it * is an arguisent that 
commends itself to the reason as onimpugnably vahd. Traditiooal 
Logic would, 1 suppoae, call it an enthym^ne, and would anp|J^ 
a mtiaing major premtta aocnewhat in this way :— 
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Everyone who sees a thing done must have been there 

when it was done, 
He saw her do it ; 
He must have been there when she did it 



This statement of the course of the argument may pass, though 
I do not agree that it is the mental process by which the con- 
clusion is reached; but the trouble is that it is not a syllogism. 
To get it into syllogistic form, we must put it something hke 
this. 

Every one who sees a thing done is a person who was there 

when it was done, 
He is a person who saw a thing done ; 
. • . He is a person who was there when it was done. 

This is a s>'lIogism, but it does not give us the conclusion 
we want. We want He must have been there when she did it ; 
and we get He is a person who was there when it was done. The 
difference is not great ; it is f)erhaps not very material ; but 
Traditional Logic is very punctilious. It demands the strictest 
adherence to form ; and if we desire to alter 'He is a person who 
was there when it was done * into ' He must have been there 
when she did it,* we must go outside of Traditional Logic for our 
authority. Traditional Logic gives us no rule for the conversion 
of one of these forms into the other. Be it said that no authority 
is needed, for the two are so plainly equivalent that they 
commend themselves to common sense as having the same 
meaning, then the strict formalism of Traditional Logic is 
abandoned ; and then the same consideration will allow us to 
infer directly from ' He saw her do it ' to ' He was there when 
she did it,' without any necessity for going round through the 
syllogism or the enthymeme. We may» therefore, fairly posit, as 
the second Canon of Explication, that Every postulate implies all 
the conditions that are necessary to t fie postulate. 

The third Canon of Explication is that Everything ificonsistcnt 
with the postulaU may he denied. 

Every postulated proposition implies the denial of every propo- 
sition that is inconsistent with the postulate, or with any of its 
implications. Wc have seen that the positive implications of a 
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postulate are of several different classes, and the postulate 
ever)' proposition that is inconsistent with any implication in any 
of these classes. We must take the classes separately, and thus 
get several additional Minor Canons of Explication. The first of 

these is 



D. Every postulaUd proposition implia the denial of every propanH«m 
in which tfie Ratio of the postulate 15 replaced by a Ratio U»st is^fo^A$ 
purpose of th$ argument, ineomistent xvith it The Ratio that is matt 
plainly inconsistent with the postulate is its negative. ' All men 
are not mortal ' is plainly inconsistent with ' All men axe moctal.* 
and is denied by this postulate. We may. therefore, on the bask 
of this postulate, deny, in any way open to m, that ail men are 
not mortal. Hence ' All men are mortal * implies * All men are not 
immortal,' ' No men are not mortal,' ' Not all men are immoctal/ 

* It is not true that all men are not mortal ' and other doable 
negatives of the postubtc. 'All ships sail on the sea' »"y^*** 

* No ships do not sail on the sea,* ' Not all ships do not sail oa 
the sea/ ' It is not true that ships do not sail on the sea,' and so 
forth. ' Brutus killed CKsar' implies 'It ia not true that Brota» 
did not kill Caesar.* 

The Ratio of the postulate may be replaced by a Ratio that is 
not the direct negative of that Ratio, but yet is inconsistent with 
It. This is a very imporUnt and a very freqoent mode of deoiBls. 
and as it is inconsistent with the postnkte. the postuhtg 
all such negatives. If stones sink in water, then this postulate 
implies the denial, not only of ' Stooea do not sink in vrater,* bat 
of ' Stoncrs Boat in water.' If Birds of a feather flock toother* 
then we may infer the denial, not only of ' Birds of a feather do 
not flock together,* but of ' Birds of a feather are of •obtar> habit ; 
litre dlspersedly ; arc lonely ; segregate themselves.' If cusaca 
come home to roost, they do not go abroad to rooat, neitbar do 
they hH to come home to roost. 

£. The fifth Minor Canon of Explication permits its to deny 
Emry pftposiii^m in which a term of thi pcaM^itU %% rfpiaced iy mm 
Umi i$tfor tMs pmpau of the Argumeni, jnc om sten t mik $ki Irrat H 
fiptema. The tenn that is roost manifestly ino o MsiM c n t with any 
term is its direct negative ; and we may always deny a pnv 
poaition in which a term of the postulate is replaced by its dkect 
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negative, provided the direct negative is inconsistent, for the 
purpose of the argument, with the term it replaces. This seems, 
on the face of it, an unnecessary proviso. It seems that the 
direct negative of a term must always and for all purposes be 
inconsistent with that term ; but it is not so. * Men who are not 
clever' is, in one sense, the direct negative of * Clever men,' yet, 
though clever men are mortal, it would be unsafe to deny that 
men who are not clever are mortal. Clever men and men who 
are not clever are not, for the purpose of this argument, incon- 
sistent. The negative of ' clever men * that is, for the purpose of 
this argument, inconsistent with * clever men * is ' no clever men * ; 
and if clever men are mortal, we are safe in denying that no 
clever men are mortal, and that there are no clever men who are 
mortal. 

If men are mortal, then we may deny that men are immortal; 
for mortality and immortality are inconsistent for the purpose of 
this argument. If just acts are expedient, we may deny that 
they are inexpedient ; but we may not deny that unjust acts are 
expedient ; for just and unjust, though generally inconsistent, are 
not inconsistent for the purpose of this argument. But if 
expedient acts are just, we may deny that they are unjust, for, for 
the purpose of this argument, just and unjust are inconsistent 
terms. 

The direct negative of a term is no more the only term incon- 
sistent with the affirmative, than the direct negative of a Ratio is 
the only Ratio inconsistent with its affirmative. If it is the last 
straw that breaks the camel's back, we are warranted in denying 
that it is the first straw that breaks the camePs back. If it 
Is the first step only that costs, we may safely deny that the 
second step costs. If a little pot is soon hot, we may deny that a 
big pot is soon hot, for a big pot is inconsistent, for the purpose of 
this argument, with a little pot ; but we may not deny, on the 
authority of the same postulate, that a little pot is soon cold ; for, 
for the purpose of this argument, hot and cold are not inconsistent. 
If one and one are two, then we may deny that one and one are 
three, for two and three are inconsistent for the purpose of the 
argument ; but if two heads are better than one, we may not, on 
the authority of this postulate, deny that three heads are better 
than one, for, for the purpose of this argument, two and three are 
not inconsistent. Traditional Logic is oblivious to the purpose of 
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its arguments ; sach inferences as these are, tbeidbre, aJl 
beyond its purview. 

When the denial of an affirmative proposttion is madtt by a 
direct negative, whether in Ratio or term, the denial of tfai 
negative must be made by the insertion of a second negative. FoT' 
this reason, a portion of this Minor Canon ntay be combtocd whb 
a portion of the last, in the statement that Every pcthd^tpit 
sition implies all its doubU nfgativfs, in ufkich ik§ mgm$99a mH 
inconsistent with tht elenitnU Utey rcplacs. Tbas« the postolate * All 
men are mortal ' implies 

No men are immortal. 
No men are not mortal. 
Not all men arc immortal. 
Not all men arc not mortal. 
All men are not immortaL 
There are no men who are not mortaL 
There are no men who are immortal. 
There are not any men who are not mortal 
&C., &c. 

Of all these double negatives which arc implied in the poatokilcy 
Traditional Logic knows of one only, which it calls the Obvene: 
of all the remainder it is ignorant. The rule given in the text 
booka for obtaining the Obvene is 'CiiaocB the qoaStj of 
proposition, and substitute for the pffe<Hc « te ha ootitraiilictofjr.* 
The rule is lamentably defective. It does give oa, horn tbo 
postulate All men are mortal, tbe obirane. No men arc inuDortml^ 
but here its powers end. It cannot fnmish any of tba 
double negatives instanced above ; it is often impractkafale. fbr 
many terms have no contradictories ; it is often ambifOOOiL for^ 
some terms htLvt more than one contradictor)- ; and it 
plays OS false, and gives us an obverse that i$ not tmptied ta the 
postulate. 

The rule of Traditiona] Logic is often hnpractkable* far maogr 
terms have oo contxailictory, unless indeed« we oodentand bf thai 
contradictor)' tbe Infinite Negative ; and even if we do, tbe cootm* 
dictorjr may fail to give ua an obverse, or may give one thet ie 
abamd or unwarrantable, if indeed, we admit oo p fo p oaition b«t 
that constructed with the copula, tbe rule may be practicable, bat 
such arbitrary limitatioa of tbe power of pmpoeitiu cnsn4^ I have 
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already repudiated, What obverse can we construct, on this 
plan, of the proposition Bmtas killed Caisar ? We can change 
the quality of the proposition readily enough. It then becomes 
Brutus did not kill Caesar, But what is the contradictory of 
Cffisar ? Is it some one who was not Csesar ? or every one, or any 
one who was not Caesar ? In either case, the obverse so obtained 
is not warranted by the postulate, is ultra vires, and fallacious. 
What is the contradictory of the predicate of All ships sail on the 
sea? Is it what is not the sea? Then the obverse commits us 
to the statement that No ships sail on what is not the sea, which 
is not implied in the postulate. The postulate does not permit 
us to deny that ships sail on rivers, lakes and canals, even if they 
sail on the sea also. Are we to take as the contradictory, the 
Infinite Negative, Everything that is not the sea ? Then the 
obverse commits us to the statement that no ships sail on 
triangles, melancholy, sulphuric acid, and other things outside the 
suppositio. Be it said that * Dry land ' is the contradictory of 
the sea, I deny that it so necessarily. If it were, the postulate 
' The sea is His, and He made it/ would compel us to deny * The 
dry land is His, and He made it.* But for the purpose of the 
argument, the dry land is the contradictory of the sea ? Very 
likely, but the rule of Traditional Logic makes no reference to 
the purpose of the argument- It says substitute the contradictory, 
as if there were one contradictor)', always available, and always 
the same. It won't do. By the rule of Traditional Logic, no 
obverse can be obtained. But by the Method of Explication we 
can get the double negative, No ships do not sail on the sea, 
which is clearly implied in the postulate *A11 ships sail on the sea.' 

F. The sixth Minor Canon of Explication permits us to deny 
Every propostttati inconsistent with any implication of the postulate. 
To go through all the implications of the postulate, and find all 
the double negatives of them all, would be an endless task; but 
since Traditional Logic has essayed a single instance, we may 
examine this instance, and test its validity. Traditional Logic 
recognises, as one of its Immediate Inferences, the Contrapositive, 
which is the Converse of the Obverse. As the converse has been 
shown to be faultVi and the obverse has been shown to be faulty, 
it is one of those arguments, (\ fortiori, which Traditional Logic 
admits its inability to explain, that the Contrapositive is faulty. 

N.L. U 
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Whatever objections apply to the converse and the 
apply with force at least undiminished to the contraposHnre. 

According to Traditional Logic, the obverse of * All men an 
mortal,* is ' No men are immortal,' and the converse of ihts h 

* Some immortal beings are not men.' This is the contraposilive 
of the postulate, and is the only Immediate Inference that can be 
formed on this plan. In my view, not one only, bat many doable 
negatives arc obtainable from this postulate, and each yields iu 
reciprocal. In my view, the true reciprocal of ' No men 
immortal ' is ' Immortality is an attribute of no men.' Id 
reciprocal, the Subject, now become Object, is not changed 

* no men ' to ' men ' ; the affirmative Ratio is doI changed 
a negative Ratio ; and the Object, now become Subject^ is not 
changed from an indesignate abstract to a quantitative coocicte ; 
four changes that I regard as tmneccMsry and inadmbslbk^ An 
additional objection to the contrapositive is that, like the obverse 
from which it is derived, it is not a1wa>*s implied in, or 
sistent with, its postulate. 'All things are thinkahlo* 
in the contrapositive of Traditional Logic, ' Some unthinkable 
things arc not things.* 

In this place wc may dispose of the fotirth of the Iroroedialt 
Inferences of Traditional Logic, a recent disco\-er>*, which is called 
the I n\'erse, and is arrived at by a method so complicated thai 1 
will not trust m>*self to attempt it, but will take, from a standard 
text book, the following example. * Every truthful man is trusted* 
— Inverse, ' Some untruthful men arc not trusted.' Some logicians 
doubt the legitimacy of this form of Inference ; and I mtkst coofcss 
to misgivings about it ; for, if it is \-ali4l, I see no reaaoo why it is 
not equally valid to infer from ' Every truthful man is mortal,* to 
' Some untruthful men arc not mortal/ This puts on inirencsty a 
premium, which is scarcely to be expected from the josticc of Piovi- 
dence; and, what is more to the purpoae^ does not seem to me to be 
implied in the postulate. I cannot balp so^ccliggt tberdbrv, 
those logiciatts have raaion, who ftod, in tbo complicated 
by which the Inverse is obtained, some term distxiboted which 
ought not to be distributed. 



G* The last implication of the poatolatc is Thi dmiml 9/ 
pn^mHomtlmiiiimmakkaiwiskm mtasamwy gwrnditim tf At 
This extremely important implication of the postulate is on 
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to Traditional Logic, though it is the one most frequently utilised 
in practical life. Who has not heard, in a Court of Law, or on 
some other important occasion, some such argument as this : 
' How could you have seen him do it, when you have admitted that 
you were not there when he did it ? ' * It cannot be true that you 
have just come in from a long walk in the rain, for your clothes are 
quite dry/ * You say you stayed at an hotel in Hcrm ; I will 
prove there is no hotel on the island.' * You fell out of a train 
going sixty miles an hour, yet you can show no bruise or scratch 
on your body, and no rent or soil on your clothing ! * Apart from 
the conditions necessary to the postulate, there is no contradiction 
in these pairs of statements. In Logic they are not contradictories, 
nor even contraries. The only contradictories known to Traditional 
Logic are All are — some are not, None are — some are. What 
perverseness of ingenuity, what cataractous blindness, must have 
been combined to discover implications so far-fetched and useless 
as the Contrapositiveand the Inverse, and to overlook so manifest 
and important an implication as the denial of the inconsistent 
condition ! No prisoner has ever been prosecuted in a Court of 
Law without Counsel for the prosecution seeking to show that the 
evidence was inconsistent with innocence, which could therefore 
be denied. No Bill has ever been opposed in Parliament without 
the opponent seeking to show that the Bill was inconsistent with 
some condition of justice or expediency, and so inferring that the 
justice or expediency of the Bill could be denied. Yet the impli- 
cations of consistency, and denial of inconsistency, with its 
necessary conditions, that are contained in every postulate, have 
been ignored and neglected by ever>' logician, from the time of 
Aristotle to the present hour. Is it any wonder that Logic in 
its turn has been ignored, neglected, and derided, by practical 
reasoners ? 

The view of contradiction taken by Modern Logic is expressed 
by Lotze thus : — * If however there are only two specific forms of 
P, />* and />^ and S must have a specific form of P for its predicate, 
then not only does the afl!irmation of one of them as predicate of 
S involve the negation of the other, but also the negation of the one 
involves the definite affirmation of the other; p^ and /^ are then 
opposed to one another contradictorily.* It is with diffidence that 
I attempt to interpret this dictum, but I do not think it can be so 
interpreted that the predicates * saw him' and ' was not there* can 

u z 
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stand as the only specific forms of predicate that ' I* is capftbic 
Many other things can be predicated of the first person sifif^larj 
and even in the present connection, * I was bltnd«' ' I was looki 
the other way,' * I had my eyes shut,* equally carry the nei^tion 
• I saw him.* These are, therefore, modes of contradictioa 
are unknown to Modern Logic ; and in fact, it never oootem] 
the implication of what is necessary to the postulate, nor the 
denial of what is inconsistent with such an implication, asa furtbei 
implication of the postulate. 

Yet between ' I saw him do it * and ' I was not there when he 
did it,* there is a manifest inconsistency, which strikes boa>e lo^ 
the conviction of every one who realises the circuxnstaooes ; 
either being postulated, the other may be denied on the strcnf^h 
of the postulate. If I was not there when he did it. I could do! 
have seen him do it ; and, if I swear to both assertions, I am 
to indictment for perjury. Yel» tn uttering this manifest and palp* 
able contradiction, I am tDfrioi^iig no rule of Logic, Ti 
Inductive, or Modem. Bat sorely the clear and 
inference, that if one is true the other is false, is one that Lof^ 
ought to be able to reach. \Vc see at once that they are incoau 
patihle. They are so manifestly incompatible that it mi|;ht be 
plausibly advanced that no reason for their incompatibility need 
be shown. Nor need it be shown in practice ; but if Lofic ia 
any case traces the processes of reasoning, and shows the 
of judgement, surely it should do so tn such a case as tiaat 
Logic provides rules showing the incompatibility of such pates ai 
All men are mortal — some men are imnnortal ; No man is peclsct— ^, 
some men are perfect. It is not, tbercfefe* becauaa of the 
of their incompatibility that »uch incoosisteot p topos ki ona 
been neglected : it is because ihcy have been overlooked ; or pcr< 
haps because they pertain to the matter and not to the form of ^ 
the postulate, and Logic (ettcn itself to verbal forms. 

Traditional Logic would perbapa say that the argument * Yoa^ 
cannot have broken ycrar leg on that day, for >xns ran a rsoe tlw 
day after/ is a syllogistic argument, and not an Immediata 
Inference. Tlmt It rrquirrs. in strictnees, an additional pnehilain, 
I should be prepared to admit ; but that the syUogtsm rBpraeents 
the mental proce« actnally performed, I should deny. The 
qrllogiem by which the conclusion is supposed to be reached woald 
ba aoinething like this : — 
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No person who runs a race has recently broken his leg, 

You are a person who ran a race ; 

You are not a person who had then recently broken your leg. 



Is this thi 



the mind perfc 



id is this the concli 



torms, ana is cms tne conclusion 
reached? As far as I can trace the operations of my own mind, 
neither is so. When I hear you assert that on a certain day you 
broke your leg, and have it proved that on the following day you 
ran a race, the contradiction, or as Logic would say, the contra- 
riety, is in my mind immediate. I do not reach it through any 
such Universal as ' No person who runs a race has recently broken 
his leg.' I do not go over in my mind, and collect together all 
the instances I know of persons who have run races, and then 
consider whether or not their legs had been recently broken. Nor 
do I perform the 'generic ' judgement of Modern Logic, and say 
to myself, ' It is the nature of all persons who run races not to 
have had their legs recently broken.* What passes in my mind, 
as well as I can trace it, is the formation of an idea of a man with 
a broken leg trying to run, and of his leg giving way under him, 
and rendering running impossible. There may be persons who 
reach the conclusion through the generic Universal, though I 
should think they are exceptional ; but I cannot believe there are 
any minds so constituted as to reach it through the distributive 
Universal. My own description of my own mental process must, 
I think, be accepted as that which obtains in my own case; and 
then it is conclusive that there is a case in which the reasoning is 
not syllogistic, but is the intuitive recognition of the inconsistency 
of the two propositions; and the intuitive recognition that the 
postulation of one implies the denial of the other. 

Set out in full, the Canons of Explication of Simple propositions, 
which, it must be remembered, are Lemmas to the fifth Canon of 
Inference, are as follows : — 

TABLE XIV. 

The Canons of Explication, expanded. 

Every postulated proposition implies 
I. Every equivalent and included proposition; that is to say, 
Minor Canons : 
It implies A. Its Reciprocal. 

B. Every proposition in which the Ratio of the 
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postttlatc is replaced by a Ratio that is* for the 
purpose of the argument, equivalent to, included' 
in» or implied in the Ratio of the postulate. 
C. Every proposition in which a term of thepostalate 
is replaced by one that is. for the purpoK rf 
the argument, equi\'alent to, included tn, or 
implied in the term it replaces. 

2. Every condition necessar)' to the postulate. 

3. The denial of cver>' proposition incondstent with the 

postulate, or with any of its implications ; that is to say. 

Minor Canons: 

It implies D. The denial of every proposition in which the Ratio 

of the postulate is replaced by a Ratio that is, 

for the purpose of the argument* inoonsisteDt 

with the Ratio of the postulate. 

E. The denial of every proposition in which a term of 

the postulate is replaced by a term which is, for 
the purpose of the argumcut, inconsistent with 
the displaced term. 

F. The denial of every proposition inconsistent with 

any implication of the postulate. 

G. The denial of every propotttioD iaconsistcot 

any condition of the postulate. 



Of all the implications contained in this long array of cli 
eight classes in all. and every class containing many implications 
— ^Traditional Logic knows of four implicalioos only 
Converse, the Obverse, the Contrapositive, and the Iirvene. 
these, the Converse is strictly applicable to a small class only of 
propositions, those, namely, that express doss inclusion, tboogh 
n mnally applied wrongly to attributive propositions; the 
k not alwa>'s to be had ; the Contrapoaitive, being the Corn 
of the Obverse, partakes of the deCscts of both ; and the Iw 
is altogether invalid. If, thctc f ot e , these wore the only imfOe^ 
tions that could be extracted from propotttioos* oar raasooings 
firom them woold be so restricted as to be of little or m vahsc ; 
and would in many cases be invalid. Fortunately, however, 
actual reasoning, the bebesls of Tradiciooal Lofic ha>Y alwmi 
been disregarded. Every child in the OM S Si y koows btd 
argue from ' Treack b sticky * to ' Some sticky thiiv is ti 
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and is quite capable of forming the reciprocal * Stickiness belongs 
to treacle/ Who on this earth, except a logician, ever argued 
from * Brutus was a Roman * to ' Some Roman was Brutus,' or from 

* Logicians bind themselves by pedantic restrictions/ to ' Some 
people who do not bind themselves by pedantic restrictions are 
not logicians * ? But who is there that has not upon occasion used 
some such argument as these ? — ' If but one prehistoric man 
crossed the Channel, it shows that the Channel was not an impene- 
trable barrier to immigration from the Continent.' ' If he accepted 
it with enthusiasm, we may conclude that he was pleased with it-' 

* If half a loaf is better than no bread, then a whole cake is better 
than nothing to eat.' 'If hard words break no bones, soft words 
will certainly break none.' ' You admit that the price of labour 
determines the cost of production, for you said just now that the 
cost of production is determined by the price of labour.' * If you 
find that he took the money with the intention of converting it to his 
own use, you must find him guilty of stealing,' * Some one has 
been meddling with my papers, for they are not as I left them.' 

' He is there, for I hear his voice.' * If there are many modes of 
reasoning unknown to Traditional Logic, Traditional Logic is 
defective.' * You cannot say that the goose is despised, for 



h. 



Of all the Poultry in the Yard 
The Goose is most prefer'd ; 

There is so much of Nutriment, 
In that weak-minded Bird.' 



*If his wife was a burden on the rates, he could not have been a 
single man.' ' She says she has had no medical attendance for 
three years, and the doctor swears he attended her last summer: 
both cannot be speaking the truth.' * If there was enough to go 
round, there is no reason why everyone should not have some.' 
*Ifhe was better after taking the medicine, it did him no 
harm.' 

These are samples of modes of reasoning in every day use. They 
are useful, and they are valid, and they are commonly employed ; 
but none of them is attainable by any method of Traditional Logic, 
unless, indeed, some of them may be artificially concocted into 
syllogisms, which would not display the true form or process 
of thought. Neither can I find in Modern Logic any allu- 
sion to arguments of any of these classes. The only logician 
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who has given any formula under which they can be subsumed is 
Hamilton; who states that what is true in any one form of words 
is true in any other form of words; but this, although it covers 
many of the instances given, does not tell us bow to find another 
form of words in which a proposition may be stated. I claim it 
as a merit of the Method of Explication that it assigns to them a 
due position in the scheme of reasoning. 



CHAPTER XIX 



THE COMPOUND PROPOSITION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 



A CoMPOUNiD proposition consists of two or more propositions 
having a common element. 

The common element may be the Ratio, or it may be a term ; 
and the common term may occupy the same position in both 
propositions, or may be the Subject of one, and the Object of the 
other. 

1. The common element may be the Ratio. * He was murdered, 
robbed, and flung into a ditch/ * She made the bread, baked it, 
cut it up, buttered it, and gave it away/ I cannot find any 
reference to the implications of this form of Compound proposition 
in any text book ; but it is a sound valid proposition; not infrequent 
in use; containing various implications; and capable, therefore, 
of forming the basis of argument. 

2. The common element may be a term ; and there are three or 
four forms of proposition having a term in common. 

a. The common term may be the Subject in both propositions. 
A is B and C. ' Washington was good and great.' * Electricity 
causes lightning and thunder.' * He was murdered by Burke and 
Hare.' ' Many of the audience applauded both the actors and the 
actresses.' In the foregoing examples, not only the Subject, but 
the Ratio is common to the two constituent propositions ; but this 
is by no means necessary. The proposition is still Compound 
if the Subject alone is common, the Ratios being different. 
* Washington was a great man, and achieved the independence of 
America.' ' Electricity causes lightning and propels street cars.' 
' He was drugged by Burke and stifled by Hare.' * Many of the 
audience hissed the actors and applauded the actresses.' 

6. The common term may be the Object in both propositions. 
A and C are B. 'Titanium and Uranium are metals.' * Paul and 
Julius were shipwrecked.' ' Lightning and thunder are caused by 
electricity.' * Cancer and phthisis are fatal diseases.' As in the 
previous case, the Ratio need not be common to the two pro- 
positions. * Some of them served, others betrayed, their party.' 
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' CAncet i8| and caturfi 
presences, and roobhtna 



' Burke drugged, and Hare stifled him.* 
is not, a fatal disease.* * Dr>'ness 
deteriorates, most things.* 

c. The common element may be the Subject of one of tbo 
constituent propositions and the Object of the other. A is B mod 
B is C, or A is B and C is A. ' Rain brings out slugs* and ilo^Cf 
bring out birds.' * The cost of labour depends on its efficiency, 
and the rate of profit depends on the cost of labour.* ' Democracy 
tends to despotism, and despotism tends to revolution.* ' Faith 
excludes scepticism and scepticism excludes confidence.* Again* 
in this case, the Ratios may be the same or dificrcnC ' Rain 
brings out slugs, and slugs arc eaten by birds.' ' The earth it 
attracted by the sun, and the moon revolves round the earth** 
' The current in the coil magnetises the core, and the core reacts 
on the current.' * The master scolds the butler, and the butler 
boxes the page's ears.' 

It is at once apparent that the forms of the Cofnpoand pro- 
position with a common term correspond with the figures of the 
syllogism. A is B and C may be written 

A b B 

A is C ; which are the prcmtsacs of 
the third figure, in which the middle term is the Subject of both 
premisses. 

The Compound proposition with a common Ohject-tcrrn forms 
the premisses of the aeccmd figure* A and B are C may be written 

A isC 
B b C. 



The Compotind proposition, in which the ^*a"*"*^^ term is the 
Subject of one and the Object of the other constiCnent, inrlndca 
the presnisaea of the first and fourth figures. 

A » B and B is C, and B is A and C is B may be ^-ritten 



the fourth, or 
the first figures 



A is B 

B is C ; which are the 

Bis A 

C is B, which are the 



pcefluMca of 
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The syllogism is, therefore, closely related to the Compound 
proposition, or at least, to those forms of the Compound proposition 
in which the common element is a term ; and, in fact, the syllogism 
may be regarded as neither more nor less than a mode of extracting 
one of the implications contained in these forms of Compound 
proposition. The premisses of a syllogism are, in every case, a 
compound proposition, or may be stated in the form of a com- 
pound proposition. The conclusion of a syllogism is one of the 
implicatioas of the compound proposition which forms the pre- 
misses. This implication is extracted by dealing with the syllogism 
according to its rules. To this mode of extracting from a com- 
pound proposition one of its implications, I offer an alternative by 
which they may all be extracted, which I call the Method of 
Explication, whose rules are a series of Lemmas to the Canons 
of Inference. 

Three of these Lemmas, with their derivatives, have already 
been stated as the Canons of Explication of Simple Propositions. 
Since they are applicable to Compound Propositions also, they 
may be re-stated here, together with two new Canons, with which 
they must be supplemented in order to enable us to extract all the 
implications from Compound Propositions. 

The Canons of Explication of Compound Propositions, 

Every postulated proposition implies 

1. Every proposition equivalent to or included in the 

postulate, 

2. Every condition necessary' to the postulate. 

3. The denial of every proposition inconsistent with the 
postulate. 

These apply equally to Compound and to Simple propositions. 
The Compound proposition needs for its complete explication the 
following additional Canons : — 

4. When two terms are postulated in the same relation to a 
third, it is implied that they are equivalent to, resemble, 
or are consistent with one another with respect to that 
third. 

5. When two terms are postulated in inconsistent relations to 
a third, it is implied that they differ from one another 
with respect to that third, and that the third marks a 
difference between them. 
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Compound propositions are, as we have seen, of four or five maia 
forms, according as wc reckon them. The first, in which the 
common element is the KatiOi is unknown to logicians; yet this 
form of proposition is in common use, and has implications of its 
own that are not neglcctable. Traditional Logic may claim that 
it can take the two constituent propositions of any corapoand pco- 
position that contains two constituents only, and combitie thecn 
into the premisses of a syllogism ; hut when the cominoo dement 
of the propositions is the Ratio, Traditional Logic cannot do thfak 

If he was murdered, robbed, and Bung into a ditch. Traditional 
Logic may take two of these propositions and posit tbem as the 
premisses of a syllogism or quasi-s)'llogism, thus 

He was murdered ; 
He was robbed ; 
*\ Some one who was robbed was murdervd. 

I should doubt whether this is properly a syllogism. Traditional 
Logic makes no distinction betn'een the true copula and the 
auxiliary; but I think the distinction is clear, and is impoftants 
and that, in this case, neither of the prexnisscs is in true logical 
form. Waiving this objection, hoHTvcr, atMl the ob)ectioo Ibai 
the middle term is »ingular» it remains that this, and *Some ooe 
who was murdered was robbed,' are the outy coocloaiocu that 
can bedraun from these premisses; and that Traditional Logic 
must take the premisses two by two, and cannot consider all at 
once. The Canons of Explication allow us to draw many coo* 
elusions, and need not disjoin the argument. By them we can 
infer that he was tfaeie ; that he H-as not alone ; that be was 
asnulted ; that he is dead ; that he did not retain all his property ; 
was not left lying in the road; did not die a natural death, or 
ooninut suicide ; that some one murdered and robbed him and 
diip o cwl of his body ; that he was the subject of a crime ; and so 
forth, and so on, all proper and legitimate inferences. 

If she made the bread, baked it, cut it up. buttered it. an^i ^\^%: 
it away, then a number of inferences lie latent in the proposition, 
and can be explicated by the Canons of Explication, but not by the 
vyilofism. No proposttioo that is not m logical htm may ealar 
into a tyliogtsm ; and tbcae pioposttions are not in logical lornL 
They contain no copula. The s>*Uogtsm« ankas semal are cora- 
Inaed in a soritea, can deal with two premiaiw only at a tim«. 
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and here are five. The syllogism knows of no relation but inclusion 
in, and exclusion from classes, and these do not express either. If 
we try the syllogism on the first two propositions, we get the 
premisses 

She made the bread ; 
She baked the bread ; 



and, as neither of these contain the copula, the syllogism, if 
rigorously applied, is helpless, and can give us no conclusion. 
If, however, we waive this condition, as logicians constantly do in 
practice, in the examples they give, though they lay down with 
strictness the principle that the copula is indispensable, we may 
get two conclusions, — The person who made the bread, baked it ; 
and The person who baked the bread, made it. It is very doubtful 
whether logicians would admit that these are logical conclusions, 
but let us give Traditional Logic the credit of finding them. Now 
compare this poor result with the multitude of conclusions that 
the Method of Explication gives. By this method we may infer 
all the reciprocals. The bread was made, baked, cut, buttered and 
given away by her. We may infer all propositions with equivalent, 
contained or implied ratios and terms. We may infer, therefore, 
that she mixed the dough, kneaded it, and let it rise ; that she put 
it in the oven, and left it there till it was baked ; that she divided 
it into slices, spread butter on them, and distributed them. We 
may infer all conditions necessary to the postulate. We may infer, 
therefore, that she had flour, water, yeast, fire, an oven, a knife, 
butter, and some one to give the bread to. She must also have 
known how to make bread, and how to bake it. We may deny 
all propositions inconsistent with the postulate. We may deny, 
therefore, that she was without flour, and the other necessaries. 
We may deny that she had lost an arm, that she failed to make or 
bake the bread, that she left it uncut or unbuttered, that she kept 
it, did not give it away, gave it away dry, or in loaves, and so forth, 
and so on. 

It is true that these are most of them very obvious inferences. 
They only state over again, in other words, what was stated 
in the postulate. They do not ' advance from the known to the 
unknown'; but, in the lirst place, they compare in this not 
unfavourably with the two conclusions that alone were obtainable 
from the quasi-syllogism ; and in the second, to state in other 
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words what is given in the postulate is the nature of oU inj 
or deduction. It is a mistake to suppose, as Mill and 
logicians suppose^ that dcdaction * proceeds from the known to 
the unknown/ The utmost it can do is to render manifest what was 
obscure. It is a mistake to suppose that wc can get out of a thing 
more than there is in it, or out of two things more than is in them. 
It is not possible to ^ct more than a pint out of a pint pot, or more 
than two pints out of two pint pots ; and it is impossible to get out 
of a premiss or postulate, or out of two premisses or postohsci^ 
more than they contain. The object and purpose of Infercooe is 
to extract and state plainly what is implied in a propoaitioa, bot 
may not be plainly apparent ; and if more is inferred than the p(0> 
position contains, the fourth Canon of Inference is violated« and 
the inference is invalid. The syllogism is a methodf a 
and roundabout method, of extracting from a Compoand 
one of its implications. The Method of Explication is^ I subtnit.a 
more direct, and a more efi&cacious method of extracting them alL 

In the foregoing examples, the common element in the two 
propositions, that combines them into a Compound propositioOt 
is the Ratio. Traditional Logic docs not profess to trcmt Com* 
pound pro]x>sitions of this class. It confines its ministrations to 
those in which the common dement is a term ; and it is with 
respect to these alone tliat the Syllogism and the Method of 
Explication come into competition. Before contrasting the two 
methods, however, it is necessary to note the important dtflerenoi^ 
from the point of \'icw of Inference, between the Simple and tfao 
ComiK>und pro|>o&itions. 

The third Minor Canon of Explication permits os to r cp la co 
any term in a postulated proposition, by any other term which t^ 
for the purpose of the argument, equivalent to, tndnded in, or 
implied in the term replaced. Our 6dd of search, fora sobstitiito 
to replace a tcrrro in a simple proposition, is limited to the known 
aqntvaleotSi oontenti^ or implications of that t«rm« as drawn from 
its eooootatioo or denotation; and, by the fourth Canon of 
lolnpaoce, we are Corbiddcn to go beyond them. The compound 
propositioa gives us this gfeat advantage, that it supplies us with 
an equi%*alent, content, or implication, that may not bcobtainahio 
from the mere connotation or denotation of that term, and woald 
be utterly iiuicceasibk and unattainable tmlesa specially giAOlid 
by the seoood postulate given in the oompoond 
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From the simple proposition, * Democracy ends in despotism/ 
we can get, by the third Minor Canon of Explication, ' Mob-rule 
ends in despotism/ ' Democracy ends in autocracy/ * Democracy 
ends in tyranny/ and a few more equivalents; but we cannot 
infer any relation between democracy and anything that is not 
clearly equivalent to, included in, or implied in, despotism. We 
cannot from this postulate infer any relation, for instance, 
between democracy and revolution, or between democracy and 
the character of the governed, or the morality of the governing 
classes. But the additional postulate, that converts the Simple 
proposition into a Compound proposition, may give us a 
substitute for democracy or for despotism, that we could not by 
any other means obtain. It may tell us that democracy leads to 
despotism, and despotism leads to revolution ; and then it is clear 
that, for the purpose of the argument, revolution is implied in 
despotism, and may replace it in the first part of the postulate. 
By this means %ve get ' Democracy leads to revolution ' ; and so 
obtain an implication that we could not have obtained from any 
Simple proposition. By the same means, if democracy leads 
to despotism, and despotism deteriorates the character of the 
governed, democracy leads to the deterioration of the character of 
the governed. If democracy leads to despotism, and despotism 
to corrupt government, democracy leads to corrupt government. 

Logicians may declare that these conclusions could be reached 
equally well by thes}'Ilogism, thus : — 

Despotism leads to revolution, 

Democracy leads to despotism ; 

, ' . Democracy leads to revolution. 

Not being bound in syllogistic fetters, I should regard this as a 
perfectly valid argument ; but Traditional Logic is precluded by 
its own rules from so regarding it. The constituent propositions 
are not in logical form ; they have no copula. The middle term, 
despotism, is undistributed ; for it is indesignatc in quantity, and 
the rule is tliat an indesignate term is to be taken as particular. 
Logicians of the Traditional School arc precluded by their own 
principles from attaining this conclusion, as well as the others, 
by this method. Granting them the liberty of regarding this 
specimen as a sj'llogism, and of thus attaining the conclusion, 
still the syllogistic process, as a mode of inference, is immeasurably 
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inferior to the Method of Explication here propounded ; and is to 
for the following reasons : — 

1. There are raany compound propositions to which the 
syllogism cannot be applied. There arc none that do ooc yield 
to the Method of Explication. 

2. There arc many inferences that cannot be attained by the 
syllogism. There are none that cannot be extracted by lb« 
Canons of Explication. 

3* Syllogisms are divided into four Egures and nineteen mooda. 
all of which must be remembered by the student. Explicalioo 
knows nothing of figures or moods. 

4. The reasoning of the s\*llogism is not alwa^-s 9elf-«videoL 
To render it so, syllogisms, of Agures other than the first, must be 
reduced to the first figure, by a process that U often comptkatied* 
and therefore liable to error. The rcatantng of the Method of 
Explication is self-evident. As there are do figures, there is 00 
reduction. 

5. The Canons of the Syllogism arc not self-evident* They 
have an appearance of arbitrariness, which logicians seek to 
overcome by explanation and argument. The CanOQS of Eipli* 
cation arc, I think, sclf-<?vidcnt, and haw the appeanutos of 
truisms. 

6. Finally, I siiy it with bated breath, but in my opinion the 
Canons of the syllogism arc not true ; while the Canons of 
Explication seem to me self-e\*idently true. 

Tliis indictment of the syllogi&m is sufficiently formidable; aod 
the claims of the alternative method that I propose must, I fear, 
appear extravagant ; bat 1 will now endeavour to show that I have 
not spoken without reason. 



X. In the first place, there are many Compomid propositions to 
which the s>'llogism cannot be applied ; many cases of Mediate 
Inference which cannot be brought under syllogistic methods. 

This needs no proof. It is sufficiently notorious. It is admitted 
in nearly every modern text book on Logic, atMl in many of old 
time. There is a whole range of Componod propositions^ ^rpiled 
by the argument k /hfHeri^ and A = B = C, A>B>Cwfaic]| 
thrust implications npon ns ; which shoot alood their implications; 
whose implications jump at us and hit as in the bee ; and yvt* 
when we try to apply the s>'Uogism to them, and to show how tka 
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implications may be formally obtained, we are obliged to confess 
our failure. If A precedes or follows B, and B precedes or 
follows C ; if A is the cause of B and B the cause of C ; if A 
controls or depends on B, and B controls or depends on C ; if 
A is simultaneous with B, and B with C; if A kills B» and the 
death of B saves C from the gallows ; in every case a plain, 
unmistakcable, unavoidable^ inference, not merely presents itself, 
but flings itself violently at the assertor and receiver of the 
proposition. Yet in not one of these cases is the syllogism 
applicable; in not one can Traditional Logic give the grounds of 
the inference, or even assert that it is valid. For twenty centuries 
Traditional Logic has been explaining how, if man is mortal, and 
Socrates is a man, we can arrive at the conclusion that Socrates 
is mortal. For twenty centuries Traditional Logic has shirked 
the problem How, if A is greater than B, and B is greater than C, 
we infer that A is greater than C, With respect to this problem, 
Traditional Logic appears to have employed a modification of 
the syllogism which is not among any of the authorised figures or 
moods of that venerable institution, and which it does not openly 
avow. It must run somewhat as follows: — 

All reasoning is syllogistic. 
Reasoning a fortiori is not syllogistic ; 
. • . The less said about reasoning a fortiori^ the better. 

The plain truth is that, as explained in the chapter on the 
Ratio, the limitation of the Ratio of the logical proposition to the 
copula, and the limited interpretation that logicians place on the 
copula, preclude the syllogism from taking count of any relation 
but those of class inclusion and exclusion. In spite of the 
asseveration of logicians, that the Predicate is to be understood in 
intention or connotation, their practice, as shown by the rule of 
conversion, is to understand every proposition as expressing 
inclusion or exclusion; and consequently, no other relation can be 
dealt with by the syllogism. This is the reason it is incapable of 
following reasoning of the a fortiori class. 

If A is equal to B, and B is equal to C, then, to the non-logical 
mind, it is an inescapable inference that A is equal to C. But 
Traditional Logic is incapable of drawing the inference. It has 
been attempting for many generations to find the process by 
which the conclusion is reached; and it has failed. It has failed 
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mainly because of its unreasonable adherence to the copaku As 
explained in a previous chapter. Logic demands that the 
Compound proposition shall be stated in the form of prembies, 
thus :— 

A — is — eqaal to B ; 

B — is — equal to C 

Here there are four terms, and the fallacy ^Molmuo Urmimcrum 
is fatal to a syllogism. If Logic were to adopt the method ol 

Mathematics, and state the premisses thas : — 

A — is equal to — B : 
B — is equal to — C, 

which, to the non-logical mind, seems the natural and proper 
statement, and expresses the relations as they actually exist in the 
mind, this particular fallacy would disappear; but the doctrine of 
the copula forbids the adoption of this form, and Logic accoffdiatfly 
rejects it. To suppose that there is one mode of Re e soning in 
Mathematics, and another mode of reasoning in Logic, seems to 
mc a gratuitous and unwarranted assumption. If it is asKfted 
that the conclusion A = C, from the premisses A = B s C» is 
reached by a process dififcrcnt from that by which we reach the 
conclusion A is equal to C from the premisses A b equal to B and 
B is equal to C. then it seems to me that the onns of provia( 
so strange a thesis lies on those who assert it ; and though the 
assertion is made, or the assumption hqg{edp in every text book ofj 
Logic, I know of no attempt to prove it. 

The argument may be, and in many books of Logic ii; stated 
thus:— 

Things that arc eqttal to the same thing are equal to one 

another, 
A and C are equal to the same thing ; 
• * • A and C are equal to one another ; 

but there are fatal objections, both logical and other, to 
oouna Forone thi0g,Uiera ia nomentioaof B in thisargnmeot; 
and, though it is alloded to as * the «me thing,' there is 
considerable doubt whether Traditional Logic wooJd admit B 
and B to be the same thing without a preliminary syllogim 
prove it. Indeed, 1 doubt whether Logic would, or, on its 
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principles, ought, to admit, that 'A and C are equal to one 
another ' is equivalent to A = C. 

But whether Traditional Logic would or would not admit the 
equivalence of this syllogism with the argument that since A and 
C are both equal to B, they are equal to one another, I should 
reject the syllogism on the ground that it is not the process of 
reasoning that the mind goes through in order to reach the 
conclusion from the postulate. In my view, the conclusion can 
be reached, and is in fact reached, from the postulate alone, 
without praying in aid a />n»ct^i'M;« of such gigantic dimensions, for 
which the postulate gives no warrant whatever. All that the 
postulate grants is ' A is equal to B and B is equal to C* This 
grants us the particular case, but it does not grant us the general 
principle. It may be that we have the general principle in our 
minds, but it does not follow that we are entitled to use it, or 
that we actually do use it, in reaching the conclusion A is equal 
to C. For my part I should deny both the one and the other. I 
see in the postulate * A is equal to B and B is equal to C,' no 
more warrant for assuming the general case ' Things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another * than I see in 
the postulate 'The ship went to sea and foundered in a storm * the 
general case ' Ships that go to sea founder in storms'; and when 
we receive the postulate *A is equal to B and B is equal to C/ 
we can, and in my opinion we do, proceed at once to the conclu- 
sion * A is equal to C,' without begging any prindpinmt and 
without the intermediation of any major premiss. 

Granting, however, for the sake of the argument, that the 
conclusion is, in this case, reached through the intermediation 
of this major premiss, how if the postulate is A is greater than 
B, and B is greater than C? We cannot now beg the major 
'Things which are greater than the same thing are greater than 
one another,' or, if we do, it does not help us towards a valid 
conclusion. We could, indeed, beg as a major, ' A thing which 
is greater than another, which other is greater than a third, is 
greater than that third' ; but in this case the lack of warrant, as 
well as the lack of necessity, for the imported /nwci^iMW, is even 
more plainly apparent. Many logicians, quorum pars minima fui, 
have attempted to supplant the Dictum de omni ci nullo by a more 
comprehensive formula, which should include the argument 
a fortiori and its congeners ; but no one has succeeded to the 
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satisfaction of any one else; and if such a formula could bv, 
found, \vc should still need some warrant for introducing it as' 
a major into our arguments. We should still be going be>'ood the 
postulate, and so violating the fourth Canon of Inference. 

When, however, we apply to these arguments the Method 
Explication, all diHiculties vanish; and not only is the coodi 
reached directly, but we sec at once that it is inevitable* 
why it is inevitable. If A is equal to B, and B b equal to C. it 
is manifestly given that C, for the purpose of the argument, h 
equivalent to D, and may, by the third Minor Canon of Ex\ 
tion. replace B in the first constituent of the postulate, which tfaea4 
becomes A is equal to C. It is given also that, for the pui 
of the argument, A is equivalent to B, and may replace B in tb» 
second moiety of the postubte ; and thus again we get A is equal 
to C. 

If A is greater than B, and B is greater than C, then, tor the 
purpose of the argument, C is implied in B, and may be sub*, 
stituted for B in the first constituent— A is greater than B— of the 
postulate. Also, for the purpose of the argument* A is implied in 
B« and may be substituted for B in the second moiety of the 
postulate ; and thus again we get A is greater than C. 

An obvious difficulty confronts us here. If any term in a 
postulate may be replaced by one that is implied in it, and if C 
is implied in B. then C may be substituted for B, not only in the 
first constituent of the postulate— A is greater than R— but ta 
the second constituent also ; and we should then get C h greater 
than C, which is absurd. The ubjcctk>n would be perfectly valid 
if the rule were as just stated; l>ut it h not. The rule is that 
any term may be replaced by any other term, not that is 
implied in it, but that /or the purpose c/ ik$ mfgmmmi is implied ia 
it ; and the words italicised make all the diilBvence. For what 
tt the purpose of the argument ? It is not to establish a relation 
be t we en A and B, or between B and C. fix thoee reiatiooa 
already given* It b to find what else than B is greater than C; 
what else than B, A exceeds in msfnitude ; or what the relation is 
between A and C. For the parpoee of this affgumcnt, A b not 
implied in B m lib ^rvftaitiam A u grmUr iWe B. A docs not 
heoome implied* until B b introduced into the second constiti 
of the postulate. For the purpose of the argaroeol, C b noC^ 
imphcd to B la th$ pirofimUom B u grmUr tkm C* C b not' 
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the proposition * A is 
greater than B.' This meaning of the phrase * for the purpose of 
the argument ' being understood, the Canon will be seen to be 
impeccable, to whatever proposition it is applied. 

If A revolves round B, and C is fixed to A, then, for the purpose 
of the argument, C is implied or included in A, and may be substi- 
tuted for it, and we get C revolves round B, If A depends on B, 
and B depends on C, then, for the purpose of the argument, A is 
implied in B, and depends on C. But if A cheats B and B cheats 
C, we are clearly not entitled to conclude that A cheats C; nor, 
if A is killed by B and B is killed by C, are we entitled to con- 
clude that A is killed by C. It is the difficulty of providing for 
the first two cases, without including the two latter, that has 
frustrated every attempt to discover a satisfactory formula, on 
the lines of the Dictum, to account for these arguments. But 
the Method of Explication renders the distinction clear, and 
satisfactorily includes what ought to be included, and excludes 
what ought not. If A depends on B, and B on C, then it is 
evident that, for the purpose of the argument, * A depends on B,' 
C is implied in B, and may replace it ; and we may safely and 
properly inftr that A depends on C. But if A cheats B and B 
cheats C, it is equalli"^ clear that C is not, for the purpose of the 
argument, implied in B ; nor, if A is killed by B, and B is killed 
by C, is C implied in B. 

Still, even in the last two cases, we are not precluded from 
drawing any inference at all. By the method of the syllogism, 
indeed, no inference can be obtained from the premisses A killed 
B, and B killed C ; but by the Method of Explication we can get, 
by the first Canon, C died before A, and several others ; by the 
first Minor Canon, C was killed by B and B by A; the third 
Canon shows us that C did not survive A ; and several others. 
Finally, the fourth Canon gives us that A and B were both 
homicides, and that they resemble each other in this respect. 

If A is equal to B, and B is unequal to C, the syllogism does not 
enable us to draw any conclusion ; but, by the third Canon of 
Explication, we arc permitted to deny any proposition inconsistent 
with the postulate ; amongst others, we may deny any proposition 
in which a term of the postulate is replaced by a term inconsistent 
with it. For the purpose of this argument, C, if substituted for 
B in the postulate A is equal to B, is inconsistent with B; and 
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we may therefore deny the proposition A is equal lo C. 
second Minor Canon, this implies A is uncijuaJ lo C. Tfc 
method will give corresponding results m all propo&tUooft of the 
class. 

2. Apart from the argument a foriion and its congenen, tbete 
is an immense range of propositions to which the s>*Uogism is 
inappHcable, and in which it gives no assistance : ail of these 
yield readily to the Method of Explication. 

It is my knife: 1 know it by a nick in the blade, and a chip 
out of the handle. It is not my koifc, for mine is smaller than 
that He had been there, for his name w^s in the risitors* book. 
He was not there, for I searched ever)' room in the house wttbout 
finding him. Europeans differ from Asiatics, for the former are 
capable of seIf>governmcnt, and the Utter arc not. FnnfwaM 
resemble Asiatics, for they both have the same physical st r o cmr e. 
These arguments arc either not attainable at all by the syllogom, 
or, if a syllogism can be constructed by which tbc conclusion can 
be reached, it clearly docs not represent the mental tmntactioo 
employed in attaining the conclusion. 

It is my knife ; I know it by a nick in the blade and a chip 
out of the handle. If I reach this conclusion by the syllo^tsm. 
What is the missing major? Is it * All knives with a nick in ibe 
blade and a chip out of the handle belong to me ' ? Even a 
logician would scarcely venture on such an aa atunpti oo. Iloce* 
over, I know my knife b>* the particular aiae, shape, and poaitioa 
of the nick in the blade and of the chip out of the handle. In 
other words. I identify it as a particular individual thing, withoal 
going through the medium of a untvemL If an indtvidual is a 
Universal, then* I suppocc, the missing major is univcmlisBd by 
expressing the whole of the knife, but I do not sea bow thii 
us; and if a singular proposition may be a Untvcnal, and 
logicians contend that it can and ought to be so considered ; tbca 
i /ortiori, a proposition whose Sob|ect is two, oc three, or several 
individuals of the same das8» must be more than a tmivcnal, and tha 
distinction between the nntvenal and the paHirtiUT it Sttbcnccfed. 

Is this the argument 7 



My kaifs is one with a nick, &c. ; 
This knife is one with a nick, &c ; 
This knile is my knife. 
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This is no syllogism. The middle term, being in both 
premisses the predicate of an affirmative proposition, is undis- 
tributed. I do not see how the conclusion can be reached 
through syllogistic reasoning; but by the Method of Explication, 
the course of the reasoning is clear enough, and the conclusion 
may be reached secundum ariem. By the third Minor Canon, we 
are allowed to replace any term in a proposition by one that is, 
for the purpose of the argument, equivalent to it. Very well. 
In the first of these propositions, * My knife' is given equivalent 
to ' one with a nick, &c.' * My knife' may, therefore, replace the 
term ' one with a nick, &c.,' in the second premiss ; and this gives 
us at once the conclusion we seek — ' This knife is my knife.' No 
major premiss — no Universal — is employed, for none is needed^ 

'That knife is not mine, for mine is smaller than that.' If this 
is an enthymeme, what is the missing major ? I suppose the 
complete syllogism would be something like this: — 

No knife, than which mine is smaller, is mine ; 
My knife is smaller than that knife ; 
.'. That knife is not mine. Fesapo. 

If there are people so constituted that they prefer to invent a 
principium of this gruesome character, and to obtain, or fancy 
that they obtain, their conclusion by means of it, I have no 
objection, so long as they do not insist upon my doing the same. 
For my own part, I prefer a more direct route to my destination. 
If my knife is smaller than that, then that knife is inconsistent, 
for the purpose of the argument, with my knife ; and what is 
inconsistent with the postulate may, by the third Canon of 
Explication, be denied. In other words, that knife is not mine. 

' He had been there, for his signature is in the visitors* book ' can 
be reached by a syllogism if we invent the major * All whose 
signatures arc in the visitors' book had been there' ; but we arc 
not warranted in assuming this major. His signature may, for aught 
the postulate grants, be the only one in the book. We may, 
however, get the same conclusion, without the intermediation 
of any major, by the first Canon of Explication. A postulate 
implies everj- condition necessary to it. A necessary condition 
of writing his name in the visitors' book is that he must have 
been there, On the other hand, ' He was not there * cannot be 
reached syllogistically from * I searched every room in the house 
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without finding him,' unless wc invent such a major as ' In all 
in which ever>' room in a house is s<%'irched without finding a person, 
that person is not there.* This is manifestly not the process of 
thought by which the conclusion is reached. No such major wookl, 
in fact, be constructed by the most enthusiastic s\'llo|^i9er, onleaa hm 
wished to bring the s)'llogism into ridicule^ The actoal pm c eia of- 
thought is vef>' different, and is that indicated by the fourth Canon of 
Explication. Every thing inconsistent with the postuhte tatf ba 
denied. If I have searched every room in the houK withoot 
finding him, it is inconsistent with this postulate to say he was there ; 
and that he was there may properly be denied. 

' Europeans differ from Asiatics, for the former are capable of 
self-government, and the latter are not/ No s>*lk>|psfn can be con- 
structed to represent the course of thought by whicb tbb condnnoil 
is reached from the premi&s. If the argument is cooakkredt it 
will be seen that the conclusion is attained directly from the 
premiss, and that no major is required ; unleaa, indeed* the fiftk 
Canon of Explication is taken as a major. When two tertm 
postulated in inconsistent relations to a third, they differ from 
another with respect to that third. 

There is an old example, first discowefed by the Port 
logicians, of a conclusion that is loo manifest to be questioned, 
that ba£Bes all the resotiroes of TraditioruU Logic (o attain, 
runs as follows : — 



It 



The Persians worship the sun ; 
The son is an insensible thing ; 
The Persians worship an iosensibk thing. 



This is not a syUogism, lor it contains no UnivcraaL and tiie 
middle term is undistributed* 

It is clear, however, that, for the purpose of the iir|iimfint that 
iSp of what the Persians worslitp,— the sun is given equivalent to aiaj 
insensible thing, and may therefore replace it in the first 
This replacement gives us the conclusion. Could any praoeas 
more simple, or more manifestly indicate the actual process of 
thought? 

These examples are sui&cient to establish my ftnt two theses — 
that there aie many Compound propositions to which the 
sgrUofism cannot be appUed: many infaranoos that it cannot ; 
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and that when the syllogism is insufficient and incapable, the 
Method of Explication displays the course of the reasoning. 

3. The next thesis is that the syllogism cannot extract, even 
from those compound propositions to which it can be applied, any 
but a very few of the implications they contain ; while the Method 
of Explication can extract an indefinite number. If all birds fly 
and no pigs fly, no syllogistic inference can legitimately be drawn 
from these premisses, for neither of them is in strict logical form. 
But if we waive this objection, we can get, in Cesare, that No 
birds are pigs; and in Camestres, that No pigs are birds: but 
beyond these inferences we cannot go. The resources of Traditional 
Logic are exhausted. But by the Method of Explication we can 
get much more than this. We can get * All birds can do what no 
pigs can do ' ; and ' No pigs can do what all birds can do.' We 
can get ' Birds and pigs do not both fly ' ; ' Birds and pigs differ 
from one another in respect of flying ' ; and ' Flying marks a 
difference between birds and pigs.' 

The last three propositions are instances of a very important 
advantage that the Method of Explication has over the syllogism. 
In no syllogism does the middle term appear in the conclusion. 
Yet it is often a very valuable result to get the middle term into 
the conclusion ; and many arguments are undertaken with no other 
purpose. If Hamlet lectured his mother on virtue, and if Hamlet 
murdered Polonius, then the same man that lectured his mother 
on virtue, committed murder. This is a significant implication of 
the postulate. If most birds fly, and some fish fly, then some fish 
are like most birds in respect of flying. If penguins and auks 
can not fly, and other birds can, then penguins and auks are 
unlike other birds in respect of flying, and the ability to fly marks 
a difference between them. If typhus fever has a confluent rash, 
and typhoid fever a discrete rash, then typhus and typhoid have 
different rashes, and the character of the rash marks a difference 
between typhus and typhoid. Few inquiries are more important, 
on occasion, than Are these things alike or different? and In 
what respects are they alike or different? What is the resemblance 
between this and that, what the difference between that and the 
other? These are problems which confront us daily and hourly, 
but Traditional Logic knows nothing of them, and leaves us 
without means of solving them. Modern Logic has detected the 
omission of the middle term from the conclusion, and regards the 
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omission as not inherent in the nature of syllogistic inference, but 
as an accident. The middle term could be, and I gather that 
Modern Logic considers that it ought to be, expressed in the 
conclusion. If this the opinion of Modern Logic, it goes too Cu*. 
Whether the middle terra ought or ought not to appear tn the 
conclusion depends on the purpose of the argument. It dcpendt 
on the aspect of the subject-matter in which we are interested. It 
may be that an inference is useless to us unless the middle term 
appears in the conclusion : it may be that the presence of the 
middle term in the conclusion is surplusage and redundancy. It 
depends on the purpose of the argument. 

4. The fourth advantage of the Method of Explication o%-ef tbo 
syllogism is that in the Method of Explication there are 00 6|nm»j 
or moods to be remembered, and no need of reduction from 
figure to another to make the argument convincmg. In 
syllogisms, the argument is not convincing. It is» at noy rate, not 
sclf-evidcntly valid. It docs not at once carry coniiction to an 
ordinary mind, unaccustomed to the peculiontics of the syllogistic 
figures. Take Fesapo. for instance : - 

No applewoman sells flowers, 
Selling flowers is a profitable occupation ; 
.*• Some profitable occupation is not followed b>' applewomen. 

There seems to be an hiatus here. Some step in the 
appears to be left out. The sequence of the argnment is not 
evident. We have to go over it again to oaanre oundvea tliat 
the conclusion is justified. Some assurmoce of its jnstiflcaliQn 
lacking. It is in order to supply this aasarance thAt 
in the last three figures are reduced to the first; and this redi 
requires^ in this case, two oper«tions. First the ma)or praniis 
converted, and becomes ' Selling Bamtn is not followed by 
women*; and next» the minor premiss b converted per 
and becomes 'Some profitable occupation is selling flowen'; ai 
from these new pr emis ses it b contended that the condosioo is 
self-evidently reached than firom those of the original syl 
Whether this contention b justified, the reader must jodlfv 
himself; but whether it u or no, it iSt in my opinion, £ar 
sttisbctory to follow a mode of reason tpg which b 
and manifestly valid, and needs no reduction to another mode to 
make it appear valid. By the Method of Explicatioo, the 
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elusion Is thus reached ; — Sincej by the first Minor Canon of 
Explication, even* postulate implies its reciprocal, * No apple- 
woman sells flowers ' implies * Selling flowers is not followed by 
applewomen,' For * selling flowers * we may, by the third Minor 
Canon, substitute the term 'a profitable occupation,' which is 
postulated equivalent to it ; and thus we get ' A profitable 
occupation is not followed by applewomen.' 

By this method, whatever conversion of premisses is desirable 
in order to make the argument self-evident, is effected in the course 
of the argument, and is not left over to a subsequent process after 
the argument is finished. By the syllogistic method, in short, 
the proof of a conclusion requires further proof before it can be 
fully accepted : by the Method of Explication but one process of 
proof is necessary. At every step we are assured that we are on firm 
ground before we go on to the next. By the institution of the 
process of reduction, it is admitted and declared that no such 
assurance is given by any figure of the syllogism except the first ; 
for the purpose of reduction is, by bringing the other figures into 
the first, to carry to the mind of the syllogiser that his argument 
is valid. The purpose of reduction is to reassure the syllogiser ; 
to convince him that his argument is not mere hocus-pocus; and to 
this end he is furnished with the mnemonic verses concerning 
Barbara, Celarent, and the rest, to enable him to perform reduction 
in every case. The process is by no means easy. In some cases 
it is very elaborate ; and furnishes the novice with ample oppor- 
tunities for error. Take, for instance, Bokardo, now known by 
the more euphonious title of Doksamosk ; and let us try this 
specimen : — 

Some men are not vegetarians ; 

All men are mortals ; 
, • , Some mortals are not vegetarians. 

In order to reduce this to Darii in the first figure^ the following 
series of processes must be conducted. First contrapose the major 
premiss. Contraposition we have found to be not a very 
simple process. To obtain the contrapositive, we must first 
obvcrt, and then convert the obverse. 

Major premiss : Some men are not vegetarians ; 
Obverse: Some men arc non-vegetarians; 

Converse: Some non-vegetarians are men. 
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Now take the proposition, thus obtained from the major premiss 
of your syllogism, and make it the minor premiss uf a new syllof^tsiD, 
having the minor premiss of your old syllogism for a major. Yoq 
will then obtain the premisses : 

All men are mortals ; 

Some non-vegctariaos are men ; 

and from this you get the conclusion^ * Some non*ve^etartai» 
arc mortals.' This, by conversion, yields ' Some mortals are non* 
vegetarians,' and finally, by one more obvcrsion, you arrive at the 
end of your long journey, and triumphantly attain the condinioo 
* Some mortals are not vegetarians/ 

Whether the importance of the result is commensurate with the 
time and trouble necessar\" to attain it, the rrttder must judge for 
himself; but if, notwithstanding the reduction to Dam, he is still 
unsatisfied with his s>'llogism, and cannot be convinced of its 
validity without reducing it to Barbara, he will be pleased to know 
that he is not at the end of his resources. All he has to do tt Co 
substitute for his major premiss the contradictory of hb coDclnsiofi. 
Uy this means he gets a syllogism in Barbara, the coocltnion of 
which contradicts his original major. Thos be reduces bis 
syllogism to absurdity, a result not without further significance. 

It does seem that if a simpler method of ensuring the validity 
of a B>'llogtsm could be found, it would be preferable; arwi such a 
method is, I submit, found in the Method of Explication. By this 
method, we are authorised to replace any proposition by its 
reciprocal, and any term by its eqiuvaletit or its part. We may, 
thcrtforc. replace * mortals* by 'socne mortals' and 'All men are 
mortals ' by ' Sotne mortals are ail men.' ' Some men * are 
included, for the purpose of tbe argument, in 'all men*, aod 
may therefore be sub«tituted for *all men*; and thus we get 
'Some mortals are some men*' But 'not vegetarians' is given, 
in the major premiss, equivalent, for the p u r p oae of tbe argn- 
mcnt, to ' Some men,* and may therefore be substituted (or 
*some men.' Hence we get, in throe steps, *5ome mortals 
are not vegetarians.' Thus the two processes, of deriving the 
concliifioQt and assuring ourselves ol its valkiit)', are carried oo 
Btnraltaoeoasly, and attained in three vct^* simple steps; and all tbe 
BUUiy processes of reduction, together with their rules, the mne* 
nonic verses which enable us to remember tbcm« and the quaint 
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and curious names of the moods, in which the rules are summarised 
and conveyed, may all be dispensed with, and relegated to the 
limbo of antiquarian curiosities, where they may take their place 
beside the pentacle and the philosopher's stone, Barbara will 
then occupy the same glass case as Abracadabra and phlogiston, 
as the crystal spheres of Ptolemy and the hypostatised 'forms' of 
Piato ; and the curious spectator will recognise the congruity of 
them all. 

5. The fifth advantage claimed for the Method of Explication is 
that its Canons are self-evidently valid, while those of the syllogism 
are not. We intuitively recognise that a proposition implies its 
reciprocal ; that any term may be replaced by its equivalent ; that 
when a postulate is granted, all the conditions necessary to it are 
granted ; that every proposition denies what is inconsistent with 
it; and so forth. But we do not intuitively perceive the necessity 
for every argument to contain three propositions and no more, 
three terms and no more ; that the middle term must be distributed 
at least once ; that the premisses must not be both particular, nor 
both negative. We may be able to acquiesce in the validity of 
these rules when they are explained to us, though for my own part 
I am not able to do so ; but we certainly do not perceive it 
intuitively. 

6. Lastly, the rules of the syllogism are erroneous, and pro- 
ductive of fallacy. That they are in some respects erroneous has 
been discovered by Modern Logic ; but the criticism of them by 
Modern Logic is far less drastic and thoroughgoing than that to 
which I should subject them. A distinction must be drawn here, 
however. Some of its rules are untrue of the syllogism itself ; that 
is to say, the syllogism docs not, or need not, conform with them. 
Others are valid as applied to the syllogism itself, but are not true 
of reasoning generally. They are falsified, as Canons of Inference, 
by our experience of inferences drawn by the Method of Explication. 
If the syllogism poses as the Universal Principle of reasoning, 
they are untrue ; if it is accepted as but one method, and that an 
imperfect and clumsy method, of explicating some of the implica- 
tions of the Compound proposition, they may pass as Canons of 
that method. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE FAULTS OP THE RULES OF THE SYLLOGtSII 

The first rule of the s>'IIogism is that it must contain three, and 
no more than three, terms. Othen^'ise put, this tneaaa that the 
|X)wcrs of the syllogism are limited to explicating those Compound 
propositions that have no more tlian three terms. To propositions 
more comprehensive than this, it is inapplicable, and in this role 
it confesses its incompetence to explicate them. Bat compouDd 
propositions can be constructed with as many terms as we likei 
and it is as easy to explicate these by the Method of Explkatioo 
as to explicate those with three terms only. The multiple 
proposition is outside the pur^-iew of both Traditional and Modern 
Logic. 

*A11 wits are envious and malicious,* From this postulate. 
Traditional Logic can deduce but two oondustons : 

All wits are envious ; 
Ail wits are malicious ; 
•*• Some roaliciotis people arc enyioos. DaiapiL 

All wits are malicious ; 
All wits are envious ; 
.'. Some envious people are malicious. DaraptL 

These are all the oooclnstons that Traditional Logic can give os ; 
but it can give us these conclosions, and so far it may be patted 
on the back, and commended. But if. instead of the Compotmd 
proposition ' All wits arc envions and malicious \ we give it the 
postulate ' All wits arc envious, malicioos, untruthful and spiteful,* 
neither Traditional Logic nor ICodero Logic can extract wnj 
inference at all. They can only contemplate it with helpicaa 
stupefaction. Envy and malice are fiiir and proper subjects of 
Inference; bat envy» malice, untruthfulness and spiitefalnfM wn 
outside the pale of reasoning, or, if admitted, must come in tbttM^^li 
a tnmslile, two by two^ like scbool^rls under the eye of tbcir 
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To the Method of Explication, four terms, or forty, present no 
more difficulty than three. Grant the postulate * All wits are 
envious, malicious, untruthful and spiteful,' and this Method will 
furnish you with the inferences that envy, malice, untruthfulness, 
and spite are qualities of all wits ; that these four qualities are 
consistent with one another ; that all wits are alike in possessing 
them ; and many more. Nor are the powers of the Method of 
Explication limited to the Compound proposition with a multiple 
Object-term. * All anglers and some golfers are untruthful, and 
addicted to exaggeration of their own success.* This contains 
two Subjects, two Objects, and two Ratios; — eight propositions 
altogether — and I do not know what Traditional Logic could do in 
the presence of such a proposition, except sit down and cr}'; but 
to the Method of Explication it yields readily enough an innumer- 
able multitude of implications. If Traditional Logic attempted 
to deal with such a postulate at all, it must first break up the 
postulate into its eight constituent propositions, and then take 
them two by two; but even then it would be helpless. For what 
could it do with such a pair of propositions as ' All anglers are 
untruthful,' and * All golfers are addicted to exaggeration of their 
own success*? Traditional Logic might scratch its head into a 
hole before it could make a syllogism out of such a pair. 

Modern Logic would, I suppose^ refuse to look at such a postu- 
late, for, to Modern Logic, ' Inference is the indirect reference to 
reality of differences within a Universal by means of the exhibition 
of this universal in differences directly referred to reality.' 
Whether 'All anglers and some golfers' constitute together a 
Universal; whether their unanimous and lamentable addiction 
to untruthfulness and exaggeration are differences within this 
universal ; whether, if so, all anglers and some golfers are exhibited 
in these differences; and whether or no the differences are directly 
referred to reality ; are questions that I am not competent to 
decide. At any rate, Modern Logic, through the mouth of 
Mr, Bosanquet, is emphatic in asserting that ' Inference must have 
three terms and no more.' 

The second Canon of the syllogism states that the syllogism 
must consist of three, and of no more than three propositions. 
This rule seems, on the face of it, to deny the possibility of more 
than one conclusion being deduced from any one pair of premisses. 
There is no rule, as far as I know, explicitly stating that two 
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premisses can lead to but one conclusion ; but such a rule 
implicit in the second Canon of the syllogism ; and theft b do 
instance^ in any text book, of a second conclusion being drawn 
from any one pair of premisses, except the weakened rnnrkiiinn. 
in which we deduce a conclusion with respect to some, when we 
arc entitled to predicate it of all ; and the unique case of Cainestna 
and Ccsare. I think. tl}ereforc, that it is not unfair to interpret 
the Canon in this sense. Yet how many implications arc then 
not latent in every Compound proposition t How many manifcsl; 
bow many permissible ; how many possible I Take as an 
the teetotal argument^ — 

Every one who drinks poison commits suicide; 
Every one who drinks wine, drinks poison* 

From these premisses the syllogism pemits of bat 
conclusion : — 

•*• Every one who drinks wine, commits suicide. 

But from the same premisses, the Method of Explication wiQ 
extract twenty conclusions, all manifestly contained in Iba 
premisses, and ail valid ; for instance — 

No one who drtnki wine escapes death by suicide. 

Drinking wine cnsoreft death by suicide. 

Drinking wine and suicide are coropatibk. 

Every one who drinks wine, drinks poiaon and ccmmiU 

suicide. 
Some people drink poison in the shape of wine. 
Some people commit suicide by drinking wine. 
Every one who drinks wine poisons himself. 
Some people poison themselves l>>' drinking wine. 
One way of committing suicide is to drink wine. 

And so forth, and so on. indefinitely. It may be said, and it mB)r<i 
be freely admitted, that these arc alternative conduiftoas, and tliail 
in any one argument only one of tbcm can appear, «o tiiatt after 
all, there would be but three propoiitioBS in the argnmeot. I do 
not see why the concluflion from a compound piopositioo thoold 
not itself be a compound pcoposttioo; but waiving tbis» 
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granting for the sake of argument that these examples do not 
invalidate the syllogistic rule against the employment of more 
than three propositions in an argument, it is very easy to construct 
examples that do violate the rule. 

If Many are called; 

Few are chosen ; 
And Still fewer arc found suitable ; 
Then Very few of those who are called are found suitable. 

If some are green, more are blue, a few are yellow, and the rest 
are brown, then none of them is white. In these examples 
advantage is taken of the quantities that Traditional Logic ignores ; 
but without utilising these quantities, we may still construct 
perfectly valid arguments with more than two premisses. Take, 
for instance, the following : — 
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Ptomaine poisoning is due to eating toxic food ; 
Several persons suffered at the same time from ptomaine 

poisoning ; 
They had all partaken of the same dish; 
The toxin may have been in that dish. 



From the third Minor Canon of Explication we get out of the 
first two premisses, the implication 'Several persons ate toxic 
food.' The third premiss gives us that these persons had all eaten 
of that dish, so that by the fourth Canon of Explication, toxic 
food and that dish arc consistent. In other words, that dish may 
have contained toxic food. This is a conclusion that no syllogism 
could extract. The syllogism knows nothing of what may have 
been. The conclusion is a Modal proposition, and as such is 
excluded from syllogistic Logic. But will anyone have the 
temerity to maintain, either that this conclusion is not a valid 
inference from the premisses, or that it is not a valuable conclu- 
sion to obtain ? Surely it is as important to prove that that dish 
may have contained the toxin, as it is to prove that Socrates is 
mortal- It may be objected that here are two inferences, and not 
one only; and that the true form of the argument is a sorites, in 
which the conclusion of one argument becomes the premiss of the 
next. I do not see that the nature of the process is in any way 
affected by the name we give it. Call it Sorites or Baralipton or 

N.L. V 
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anything >'on please, but you will not alter the fact that the 
conclusion cannot be obtained by any process known to Tradi- 
tional Logic, but is obtained with the greatest ease and ccrtunty 
by the Method of Explication. We have seen in our examination 
of Bokardo, that the conchision, even of a syllogism, caaooC 
always be attained by a single step ; but that, to assure ooreelw 
of its validity by the strictest syllogistic reasoning, may reqoire aft 
many as seven successive operations. 

The third rule of the S}'llogi5m is that the middle term mast be 
' distributed ' in at least one of the premisses. This is true if the 
two quantities of Traditional Logic — the ParticuLir and the 
Universal — are the only 4uantitics that exist. But if it is tme, tt 
I maintain, that the quantities few, manyi most, th>a» that« 
scarcely any, nearly all, and the rest of them, were deviled by 
man to satisfy his needs, and to characterise quantities aboot 
which he desired to reason ; then the rule, that the middle term 
must be 'distributed/ in the sense in which Logic understande 
'distributed,* is untrue, and falls to the ground. No 
would admit that ' Nearly all * distributes the terra it qi 
' Nearly all* is a variety of * some,* and * some ' is the mark of the 
particular. But take the ibllowmg argument: — 

Nearly all in the pit wen miners; 
Nearly all in the pit were killed ; 
•% Some of the killed were mlnen. 

This inference is unimpugnably valid ; and so is the Ulowiag : — 

Very few people arc strict vegetarians ; 
Scarcely any strict vegetarians are vigorous ; 
.*« Scarcely any people arc vigoroai 



I don*t know whether logicJAOS would admit that thn is e 
syUogism. Probably they would not; but tfaeo so moch the 
wocse for Traditional Logic; for it is indi^ratably a mode of 
ffoaaooing* and a valid mode. 

The actual rule, which ought, in my opuiioo, to be mhslitntad 
(or the rule of the distnbuted middle is this: — If the middle tens 
is quantiUtire (it need not be, but if it is) then it must not be of 
leas ample quantity than the term that replaoea it. This foUo«» 
from the third Alinor Caooo of Lxpiicatioo ; which allowa us to 
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replace any term by one which is equivalent to it or is included in 
it. A term which is of the same quantity as another is quantita- 
tively equivalent to it. A term which is of less quantity than 
another is quantitatively included in that other. It makes no 
difference whatever to the validity of the argument how limited is 
the quantity of the middle term, so long as the term substituted 
for it in the conclusion is not of greater amplitude. In the last 
example, the middle terra — strict vegetarians — is undistributed in 
the major as the predicate of an affirmative proposition ; it is 
undistributed in the minor by the quantification * Scarcely any.' 
Yet, since vegetarians include vigorous vegetarians, the latter term 
may be substituted for the former, and the middle, undistributed 
as it is, Is of sufficient amplitude for the purpose of the argument. 
The fourth rule of the syllogism is that no term may be distri- 
buted in the conclusion that is not distributed in a premiss. This 
rule is good as far as it goes; but it does not go far enough. It is 
sufficient for the two quantities of Traditional Logic, but it is not 
sufficient if the other quantities are allowed to enter into the 
argument. If a semi-definite quantity is admitted, and it has 
been shown that perfectly valid arguments may be constructed 
with the semi-definite quantity, then the argument may be invalid 
even though the rule is punctually observed. It will be invalid if 
the quantity of a term in the conclusion, although not distributed, 
is yet in excess of the terra it replaces. 
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Most brave men are generous ; 
Most sailors are brave men ; 
.', Most sailors are generous. 




No term is distributed in this conclusion that is not distributed 
in a premiss; yet the argument is invalid. As a syllogism, it is 
invalid because both the premisses are particular ; but the rule 
against particular premisses will be shown presently to be itself 
invalid. The fallacy in this argument must rest, therefore, on a 
different ground ; and it is easy to see what the ground is. The 
fourth Canon of Inference is violated. According to this Canon, 
we may not assume more than is in the postulate. Among other 
prohibitions, we may not replace a term by one of greater quantity. 
A term may be substituted for any term that contains it ; but not 
for any term by which it is contained ; and this is what is done in 
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this argument. ' Most sailors ' in the second premiss are fobsti- 
tuted in the first premiss for * Most brave men/ in order to gel ibc 
conclusion ' Most sailors are generous.* But ' Most sailors ' ore 
not given equivalent to, or less than, * Most brave men.* They 
are given, in the second premiss, equivalent to ' brave men'; and 
' most brave men * is a term of less ample quantity than ' brave 
men/ Hence, in substituting 'most sailors* for 'roost brave 
men ' we arc substituting a term of greater quantity for a tfirm of 
less— a containing term for a contained — and so are viofaUtng the 
fourth Canon of Inference. The fallacy is a kind of illicit tntnor* 
but a kind unknown to Traditional Logic. 

The fifth rule of the syllogism is that one of the preminei at 
least must be affirmative, and no conclusion can be drawn from 
negative premisses. Modem Logic repudiates the rule, and 1 
respectfully signify my agreement with Modem Logic* Even 
exponents of Traditional Logic so devoted as Jcvons ha^T Umg 
recognised that a conclusion may be dra\%ii from pnunisaes, ocm 
of which contains a negative ratio, and the other a negative tcfm ; 
and have offered an explanation that seems to roc valid, — that an 
affirmative ratio with a negative term makes, or may make, in 
&ct, an affirmative proposition. With this I should agree; bat 
in this case, what becomes of the Universal Nc^tivc, the £ 
proposition, of Traditional Logic, with its negative subject 7 
As far as I can see it becomes, or may become, a Untvcnnl 
Affirmative. My objection to the prohibition of negative prtmimm 
does not rest, however, on any quibble concerning the DCgaCm 
proposition* When both premisMS are DeKative* in the ample 
•enso of having negati\'e Ratios, it is still poesible to dedooe CroiB 
tbcm good, valid, and useful conclusions. 

The coachman is not beautiful ; 
Beauty is not necettary in a coachman ; 
. ' . The coachman is not incapacitated by his want of beanty. 

I do not claim that this is a syllogisHt and frankly. I don't care 
whether it ts or not; but it is a good aonnd argument from two 
negative prerobaeat So is the following : — 

We have no paste ; 
Paste is not a bait (or pike ; 
.*, Oar inrant of paste docs not deprive us of a bait (or pike. 
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From the negative premisses 

No pigs fly; 
No pigs hop ; 

the syllogism can deduce no inference ; but the Method of 
Explication allows us to infer that pigs neither fly nor hop ; that 
some things that neither fly nor Iiop arc pigs ; that all pigs are 
alike in respect that they neither fly nor hop ; that any thing that 
either flies or hops is not a pig ; and so on, 
Mr. Bosanquet suggests the argument 

No mere animal has language; 
A deaf mute is no mere animal ; 
.'.A deaf mute has language, 



and says * Horrible as these arguments must appear to anyone 
conversant with syllogistic rules, I do not see how they are to be 
kept out if the argument from two negations in fig. 3 is admitted.* 
This specimen seems to me plainly a fallacy quaiernio tcrminorum, 
perpetrable solely on account of a peculiar English idiom. It has 
been maintained above that an argument may have four terms 
and still be valid ; but it is not maintained that a syllogism may 
have four terms and still be valid. ' No mere animal/ in the 
major premiss, is a negative term; but *uo mere animal,' in the 
minor, is an English idiom for ' not a mere animal.' The negative 
belongs to the Ratio, not to the Object. Hence there are two 
middle terms, — ' No mere animal ' and * a mere animal ' — and it is 
plain that the second of these is neither equivalent to, included in, 
nor implied in the first; and may not, therefore, be substituted 
for it. The pseudo-argument is a mere quibble. 

The sixth and last of the primary rules of the syllogism is that 
if one premiss is negative, the conclusion must be negative; and 
if the conclusion is to be negative, one premiss must be negative. 
This is very far from the truth. It is as easy as possible to reach, 
by the Method of Explication, an affirmative conclusion from 
premisses, one of which is negative ; and a negative conclusion 
from premisses, both of which are affirmative. If some of the 
jury were for the plaintiff, and some were not for the plaintiff, 
[ then the jurors were divided in opinion. This argument violates 

I no fewer than five of the rules of the syllogism ; and yet it is 
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perfectly valid. It has five terms; the middle tenn is do! dis- 
tributed; both premisses arc particular ; the affirmative conclusion 
is drawn from premisses, one of which is nc^tive ; the cooclusaoa 
is universal, though not only one, but both of tbc premisses ^re 
particular. It is true that the argument is no syllogism, and docs 
not pretend to be a syllogism ; but it is a good, sound, valid argu- 
ment for all that. The conclusion cannot be obtained by any 
syllogistic process, but yet it is not only valid, but it is attained by 
a single step— by a single process of inference. Tbc Canon of 
Explication that authorises us to draw the conclusion is the 
second — a postulate implies all that is necessary to it. If some of 
the jury were for the plaintiff and some were not, it Ia implied 
that there was a jury; that the jurors had opinions ; that 
were of one opinion and some of another ; that their optruoos 
divided. Again, 

Many Irish go to America ; 
Some do not leave it ; 
.'. Some Irish remain in America, 

and an irrefragable afBrmativc conclusion results from a negalKx 
premiss, a valid conclusion from two particular prcmiaMS. 

Nor is it true that if the conclusion is ncgati>'e, one premoi 
must be negative. 

Most of the balb were black ; 
The rest of them were white ; 
. * . None of them was red. 

This is not a syllogism, it is true ; but it is a perfectly valid 
argument. It exhibits the power of the Reaidoal qnanCity fa 
enabling us to draw a universal negative condasioa trom 
premisses, both of which are affirmative, and both particular. 

Some of the men were Spaniards; 

The rest were French ; 
. ' . All the men were Europeans, and 
. . None of them was Russian* 

Here, again, Univessal conclusioni, both poaittve and nogativc^ 
are drawn from the same paiticular pranisiea. It is true that in 
strictness we require further postulates about Europeans and 
Russians, and cannot reach the ooodosioos mdoH thos 
are in our nunds j but in tvetyinfawncn inmaHring mml ba 
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for granted. Some knowledge on the part of the reasoner must 
be presupposed. We cannot even infer from * Man is mortal ' to 
' No man is immortar unless we know that 'immortal' excludes 
* mortal/ for the purpose of the argument ; and this knowledge is 
not what biologists call an ' innate quality/ A person who had 
never heard the word immortal, and did not know what it meant, 
would need a further postulate before he could draw the inference; 
but as most of us do not need the postulate, the logical necessity 
for it, to those who do, escapes our notice ; and the logical 
necessity for postulates about Europeans and Russians in the 
one argument is not really greater than the necessity for a 
postulate about * immortal ' in the other. 

Arguments in which universal conclusions are drawn from 
particular premisses, negative conclusions from affirmative 
premisses, and valid conclusions, either negative or affirmative, 
from premisses, one or both of which is negative, present them- 
selves in such profusion that it is difficult to make a selection ; 
but perhaps the following will suffice :— 

Particular negative conclusion from affirmative premisses: 

All men are mortal ; 
Some men arc vegetarians ; 
. ' . Some mortals do not eat meat. 

Universal negative conclusion from particular affirmative 
premisses : 

Some of the jurors were for the plaintiff; 
Some of the jurors were for the defendant ; 
.•. The jurors were not unanimous. 

This is not the ' Universal Negative * of Traditional Logic, 
which needs a negative Subject, but it is not difficult to get such 
a Universal Negative from particular affirmative premisses : 

Some of them went East ; 
The rest went North ; 
, • , None of them went South. 

Valid negative conclusion from two negative premisses: 

No logician agrees with these doctrines; 
No logician is infallible; 
. ' . Some fallible persons do not agree with these doctrines. 
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Valid anirniati\'e conclusion from two negative pram 

Some were not killed; 
None were cowards; 
. ' . Some brave men escaped. 

Finally : 

If This little pig went to market ; 
and That little pig stayed at home ; 
and The other little pigs scattered to diffcreat parts 

of the country ; 
then None of the little pigs remained together; 

and thus every child in the nursery can reach a valid cooclasioo 
from an argument which violates ever)* r\Je but one of Um 
syllogism ; from an argument that has eight terms and four 
propositions ; that has no middle term ; that has evny tcna 
undistributed and all its pmntflMS psjticnlar; that 
universal conclusion from paitieiilar pmnases; a negative 
elusion from affirmative premisses. Thus, out of the moqlha 
of babes and sucklings is the syllogism discredited, defeated, and 
set at naught. 

This view of Deduction, which regards it as the explication of 
the implications that lie latent in every propotittoo, seems to bm 
to have many advantages. Neither Mediate nor Immediate 
Inference is thus regarded in any book on Logic known to me, 
though now and then Hamilton utters statements that are coo- 
sisteot with this doctrine. Logicians do admit that Dedoctioo is 
the logic of Consistency* but in spite of this admissioci. they ooa* 
stantly try to show how Deduction reaches the unknown (roca the 
known. In my view it docs nothing of the kind. It merely rcwala 
what is implied in the pOHtulatc. De Morgan draws a sharp dm* 
tinction between knowing a thing /rem premisses and knowing it 
wi$k them. ' Penons not spoiled by sophutijr will nuk wbea thaf 
an told that knowing two straight Unes eanool cockaa a q»oe, the 
whole is greater than its pait, &c.~lhey as good as know that 
the three intersections of opposite sides of a bcangon inscnlwd 
in a circle must he in the tame straight Koe. lllany of mj 
raaden wiU learn this now for the first time; it wiQ comfort 
them much to be aasared, on many high authorities, that ihmf 
virtually knew it ever since their childhood.' In this 
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De Morgan is insisting on the doctrine that Deduction does 
'enable us to proceed from the known to the unknown ' ; and if 
the example he gives were, in fact, an instance of deductive 
reasoning, his contention would be unassailable. But the reason- 
ings of geometry and of mathematics generally are not deductive. 
They are reasonings by quantitative analogy, as will be demon- 
strated in a subsequent chapter ; and De Morgan's contention 
falls to the ground. One of the capital grievances that I have 
against Traditional Logic is its failure to discover the mode of 
reasoning by quantitative analogy, and its confusion of this mode 
of reasoning with the syllogism. 

I do not think that any logician can contend that Immediate 
Inference is anything but the extraction of implications from a 
Simple proposition. The discussions, in books on Logic, as to 
whether Immediate inferences are inferences or not, rest upon 
the assumption that an inference is not an inference if it is plainly 
and immediately apparent ; but if this is true of the inferences 
from Simple propositions, it is equally true of inferences from pro- 
positions that are Compound. I cannot see that the inference 
that if all men are mortal and Socrates is a man, Socrates is 
mortal, is any less apparent, or any more difficult to extract, than 
the inference from ' All birds are feathered,* to ' Nothing that is 
without feathers is a bird.' That the process of Inference is, in 
fact, nothing more than the explication of meanings implied in a 
postulate, seems to me to be proved beyond question by the results 
of the Method of Explication, which enables us to arrive at all the 
inferences that arc attainable by the syllogism, and at a great 
many more besides. 

Part of the confusion as to the nature of Inference is due to the 
practice of logicians of applying this term to Induction as well as 
to Deduction. This seems to me to be regrettable. If I contem- 
pKite the postulate * The sky to-night is red,' I can infer, according 
to the Canons of Explication, * Redness is in the sky to-night,* 
* The sky is not blue to-night,' and so forth. But if I contem- 
plate, not the postulate, but the fact, that the sky is red to-night, 
and compare it with previous experience, I can argue, or infer, in 
another sense of the word infer — I can induce — the conclusion 
that it will be a fine day to-morrow. It is, of course, possible to 
deduce this conclusion from a Compound proposition. For the 
purpose of argument I may postulate ' .\ red sky at night will 
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probably be followed by tine weather the next day; and tbc 
is red to-night.' From this postulate I can deduce the impli 
' It will probably be fine to-morrow * ; but this verbal ex] 
is totally distinct from material reasoning, and need have no 
relation whatever to fact. The premisses arc postulated ; and for 
the purpose of argument I may postulate what I please. 1 1 
postulate that if the sky is red at night, it will rain incessantly 
for ten years, or it will never rain again ; and any implication 
may extract from that postulate, in conjunction with ti>c 
postulate 'The sky is red to-night,' will be valid, for the pmi 
of the argument, if it is conducted stcundtim artfw, Bot 
induce from 'The sky is red to-night ' that * It will probably 
line to-morrow/ 1 do not go on postulation. I am now in the 
region of material ar^mcnt. I am appealing, not to a 
but to experience ; and am proceeding from the known to 
ankno\\*n in a sense which is foreign to tbc prococdinga of 
cation. In Inference, or Deduction, or Explication, we 
from that which is explicitly given to that which ta ii 
given—from that which is manifest to that which is impli 
that which is avowedly postulated to that which is unavoi 
postulated. With fact, with advance from the known to the] 
unknown, we have nothing to do. except in as Car as 
unknown ' is a misnomer for ' the una vowed.' 

If the syllogism is. at I contend, merely one way of eztnctini; 
from the Compound proposition one of ita tmplioUions, then tbc 
question of the piiitic primcipii said to be inherent in 
syllogism, takes on a new aspect ; and soMtar mmbtdmmda^ If 
whole syllogistic process is the extractioo of an impBctlaaii 
the postulate, then it is clear that we can get nothing ont of the 
postalate that was not in it. We are forbidden by the Ft 
Canon of Inference to do sa If the cooclosion were not com 
in the pcvmbacs, it could not be got out of them. 

The problem of the p^Hiio prmei^ inherent in tha syl 
has been stated by no one so neatly as by Prof. Cmrvelb 
who puts it in the form of a dikmroa. ' If M the facts of 
major premiss have been examined, the syllogiaBn is 
if som4 of them have not been examined, it is a f»etili0 
but cither all have been examined or soiae have not. 
it is either oseless or fallacious.* The dilcnuna is notoriously a 
dangerous form of argum«at, opijgrammatic as it is, and 
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feasible as it appears; and this example is no exception to the 
rule. Examination of the facts is irrelevant to the construction 
of the syllogism. Whether they have all been examined, or 
whether some of them have not, or whether none of them have 
been examined, makes no difference to the validity of the con- 
clusion as an inference from the premisses. It makes no differ- 
ence to the consistency of the conclusion with the premisses, 
which may not be regarded as true or false, except for the pur- 
pose of the argument. If none of the facts have been examined, 
the conclusion is yet valid as an inference — as a deduction — 
if it is consistent with the premisses, whether they are true 
or false. And it is not useless to have an implication, that 
may not have been apparent, dragged into light and set plainly 
before us. 

If the syllogism were a means of ascertaining material truth, 
Prof. Carveth Read's dilemma would be insurmountable and 
inescapable ; but Prof, Carveth Read himself seems to recognise 
what I think is the true function of Deduction when he says 
' Logic discusses the proof or disproof, or (briefly) the testing of 
propositions.' If by Logic is meant Deductive Logic ; if by proof 
and disproof is meant demonstration of consistency and incon- 
sistency with postulates ; and if by testing of propositions is 
meant testing their consistency with the postulates from which 
they are derived; then this statement seems to me punctually 
correct. ' Logic,* says Prof Read, ' does not investigate the truth, 
trustworthiness, or validity of its own principles.' If by Logic is 
meant Deductive Logic ; and if by principles is meant postulated 
premisses, then I am entirely at one with Prof. Read. Other 
logicians state that Logic is the test of truth. I think that these 
logicians also are right ; but that when they say Logic, they mean 
Inductive Logic. I differ from all schools in denying that the 
same Logic that tests the validity or consistency of Inference from 
postulates can also discover material truth. It is true that, 
formally, all writers on Logic now make some distinction between 
these two provinces of Logic, and treat of the one under 
Deduction, and the other under Induction ; but throughout their 
treatment of Deduction, they assume, as Prof. Carveth Read 
assumes in the passage above quoted, that the Universal of 
Deduction is formed by the accumulation or examination of 
material instances ; and throughout their treatment of Induction 
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they constantly endeavour to show that material fact is du 

by the use of the syllogism — the Inductive syllogism as 

of them call it. In no book of Logic known to mc is the 

distinction between Inferential reasoning and Material rBftsoiiiii(4 

maintained throughout, or fully appreciated. 

It is true that Modern Logic shifts the ground a little, and' 
interprets the Universal of Deduction, not as an cnumerative, bat 
as a generic proposition. By this interpretation. ' All men are 
mortal * means not ' Every man has been examined with respect 
to his mortality, and found to be mortal/ bat * Mortality is 
a quality inseparable from our notion of man.* This is mervly 
taking ' mortal ' in connotation instead of in denotation, or ratbar«' 
it is merely inserting mortal into the connotation of roan : and 
does not in the least extricate us from the dilemma. If ' mortal* 
is part of the connotation of ' man.' then when it is said that 
Socrates is man it has already been said that Socratet is mortal ; 
and to bring this out formally is merely explicating an implicatioQ 
that is already there* not proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. 

If the Universal of Deductive Logic is obtained by ettumerft- 
tion of all the instances contained under it, it is obtaioad Ctooa 
experience of these instances. If it is obtained, as a 
Universal, by the discovery that the predicate is an 
quality of the subject, this also must have been gained bom 
experience. In cither case we arc importing experience into a 
region of argument in which it has no place, is imdcvant and 
tnialeadiitg. The function of the syllogism is not to bring os ittto^, 
contact with experience, but to explicate one of the implii 
contained in a Compound Proposition. If an implication staros 
us in the face, a formal syUojgism is not needed* thoa^ niaa|r 
syllogistic inferences are of this character; bat a few of the iMtf 
obvious implications contained in postulates can be extracted bgr 
meaos of the later figtuea of the syllogism. This is the 
fisnctioa of syllogistic reasooing ; and this faoctioa it 
dumsilyi it is true; with much creaking, jolting and rattUi^; 
with an expenditure of iaboar out of all proportion to the rcsuh ; 
but still the s>'llogi8m does perform a certain small fuoctKm thai 
is occasionally uscfuL 1 am not among those, tbercftMe* who 
reject the syllogism as attcrly worthless ; bat 1 ackoowledge that 
it has the (oUowiog deiiects : — 
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r. It is not applicable to all Compound propositions, but to 
those only in which the common element is a term. 

2. Of those Compound propositions in which the common 
element is a term, the syllogism is applicable to those only which 
express relations of inclusion and exclusion. 

3. Of those Compound propositions whose common element is a 
term, and which express relations of inclusion and exclusion, the 
syllogism is applicable to those propositions only in which the 
Subject is definitely quantified. 

4. Of those Compound propositions whose common element is 
a term, and which express relations of inclusion and exclusion of 
definitely quantified Subjects, the syllogism is applicable to those 
expressing two quantities only of the Subject. 

5. From propositions of the very limited class to which alone 
it is applicable, the syllogism can extract but one, or at most 
two, implications, out of the multitude they contain. 

6. The syllogism cannot be applied without a knowledge of its 
figures and moods. 

7. The rules of the syllogism are faulty, and some of them are 
untrue. 

8. The syllogism is not self-evidently valid, but in all figures 
except the first, needs reduction to the first figure to give 
assurance of its validity. 

g. This reduction is in some cases lengthy, difficult and 
complicated, and therefore liable to error. 



CHAPTER XXI 



TIIK CONDITIONAL PROrOSITION AND ITS IMPUCATIOKS 



The second Canon of Inference alJows us to aasitine, for the 
purpose of argument, any postulate we please. It fbUowtt by ibe 
first Canon of Explication, that we may assume or g:nuit a posta- 
late under any condition we please. The conditions under which 
a postulate may be granted or assumed are \'irtaaily inhiiitar 
and cannot be enumerated; but certain main cbuaea may be 
indicated. 

1. The condition under which a postulate is ipranted may be 
general or specific, and may have any degree of specificity. We 
may take it that A is generally B, or that A is under iORve circum- 
stances U, or wc may state the circumstances with any decree of 
minuteness of particularity. Pneumonia is generally dangeroua : 
Pneumonia is in some cases dangerous : PneomoQia when it b 
septic is dangerous. 

2. The condition may be single or multiple. If I am oot 
detained, I will come: if I am not detained, and it is fsnc* and I 
am well enough to travel, and nothing intervenes, I will oome. 

3. The condition may attach to the Subject, or to the Object, 
or to both, or to neither A man, if he is young, b prooe to fall 
in love with a woman : A man is prooe to bll in love with a 
woman if she is attractive : MeD» when they are yoaag» are prooe 
to fall in love with womeo« if they ace attractive : Bbdi, if it ia 
spring time, build nests. 

4. The conditions under whidi a postahte is granted may be 
positive or negati\*c. Ships, if wdl clasted. are insorabk : Shipa, 
if not well classed, are dangerous risks. 

5. The condition may qualify either an afimative or a negative 
postulate. Milk, if it is pure, is wboieaome: Milk, if it b 
contaminated, is not wholesome. 

6. The condition may be sole or alternative. Much space ia 
giifen in text books of Logic to the alternative coodittoo ; but 1 
do act And any rocntioo of the sole cooditioo» tboagh it is by tio 



THE DISJUNCTIVE PROPOSITION 

means unknown or unimportant in argument. Like the alterna- 
tive condition, it cannot be fully stated in a single proposition, 
but it is less complicated in form than the alternative condi- 
tion, to which it is allied, and to which it is an appropriate 
introduction. 

The sole condition is in fact, paradoxically, a double condition. 
It states that under a certain condition, and under no other 
condition, is the postulate g-ranted. The only way to make him 
pay is to get judgement against him, includes two conditions — If 
you do not get judgement against hira, he will not pay: if you 
do, he will. The only way to be successful is to work hard — If 
you do not work hard you will not be successful : if you do, 
you wilL 

This example of a condition that is apparently single, though 
really double, is a useful introduction to the alternative condition, 
or, as it is called, the Disjunctive proposition, which purports to 
be a single postulate, but in fact contains necessarily three, and 
may ambiguously contain six propositions : that is to say, two 
undistinguishable alternatives, of three propositions each. 

The alternative condition is expressed by what is called the 
Disjunctive proposition, and is characterised by the words 'Either 
— or.' The proposition so constituted is, however, an abbreviated 
and approximate construction, and does not express the full sense 
in the mind of the utterer. For this reason, the Disjunctive 
proposition, ' A is either B or C,' has been the subject of secular 
controversy, as to whether it implies 'and may be both,* or should 
be accepted to mean * and cannot be both.' On one side are the 
great names of Whately, Mansel, Mill, Jevons, Venn, and 
Keynes ; and on the other are the equally great names of Kant, 
Hamilton, Thomson, Bode, Ueberweg, Bain, Bradley, and 
Fowler. I feel it presumptuous of me to interfere in a battle of 
such giants; but it appears to me that one set of antagonists has 
been looking at one side of the shield, and the other at the other : 
so that both are right and both are wrong. 

The Disjunctive proposition is of very peculiar character, and 
really embodies half-a-dozen propositions in what is ostensibly one, 
though really two, propositions, each of which is compounded of 
three others. * A is either B or C * may mean 

^ ^ r^Lnd if it is B, is not C 
A.seitherBorC|^j.fi^jgC,isnotB. 
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In this case, A cannot be both B and C. But the mi 
may be 

^ , . . „ - f and if it is not B, is C 

In this case, A may be both B and C. 

It is clear that the two sets of propositions arc inconststcot 
each other. It is clear that ' A is either B or C * cannot have botk' 
meanings simultaneously. But it seems to mc equally dear that 
it may have either of the two meanings that we chooM tOMchbc 
to it. In this case, as Ln the case of 'some,* logkiuis have 
attempted to fix arbitrarily a single meaning to an expcetaioci 
which is in its nature ambiguous. The meaning is not to be fixed 
by any declaration of logicians that it is this or that. Logiciana 
have no power to enforce their decrees; and still less are tbdr 
decrees enforceable when they are, as in this case, contnutictory. 
The only way to fix the meaning of the phrase in use is to indi- 
cate, when it is used, which meaning is to be attached to h ; and 
this can easily be done by affixing the necessary qualification 
' A is either B or C (and may be both) ' : * A is either B or C Otnd 
cannot be both).* 

Although authority, however high, could not^ even if H were 
unanimous, fix which of the meanings is to be read into the Disjunc* 
tive proposition, the subject-matter may determine the meantof 
for us. It depends U(x>n whether the B and C of the propositicMi 
arc compatible or incompatible. If they arc incompatible, A 
cannot be both B and C. If they ar« compatible, A may ho both 
B and C. If it is said that a man is either honest or dtahomat. 
we know he cannot be both, for honesty and dishonesty are 
incompatible : if it is said that he is either knave or IdoI, we 
he may be both, for knaver>' and folly are coRlfMtible. 
extensions or fixations of the meaning of Disjunctive 
a\ay or may not be logitimate in logic, according aa we are or an 
not entitled to take nito oooaideration the connotation and deoota* 
tion of the words we use. If we aie not entitled to infer, 6001 

* He saw her do it.' to * He was there when the dad tt«* then we are 
not entitled to infer from ' He is either honest or diriiooest * that 

* He cannot be both/ If we arc permitted to make the aasumptkn 
in the second case, becaose of oor knowledge of the subject-matter 
of the postulate, equally we are permitted to make it m the first 
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case. If the Formal nature of Deduction is insisted upon, and 
applied with rigour, then we are not entitled to infer that he 
cannot be both honest and dishonest, until we have assumed the 
further postulate that honesty and dishonesty are incompatible. 
Unless the compatibility or incompatibility of the alternatives is 
postulated or known, the Disjunctive proposition remains ambigu- 
ous, and we are left in the dark, with all our authorities, from Kant 
and Whately to Keynes and Fowler. 

There is a cognate problem that may be examined before we 
leave this part of the subject. * A, if it is not B, is not C ' ; Aye» 
but may it not be both ? Of course it may. but it would be ultra 
vires to speculate whether it is or not The postulate gives us 
nothing of what happens if A is B ; and to guess what might 
happen if the postulate were other than it is, is ultra vires and 
extra-logical. So, too, is it extra-logical to speculate what would 
not be the case if the postulate were other than it is. 

7. Logicians give a good deal of attention to conditionality, but 
I do not find any reference by them to the restriction or denial, in 
the postulate, of conditionality. Such restriction or denial is, 
however, not infrequent in practice. Since, for the purpose of 
argument, we may postulate what we please, we may postulate 
that our postulate is without any specific condition, or without 
any condition at all. ' Whether I am ill or well, I will go ' 
excludes conditionality on the state of my health. * Whatever 
happens, I will go ' excludes conditionality on events. ' In any 
case, I will go ' excludes all conditionality. 

It is evident that we are here brought into contact with the 
' apodeictic ' proposition, * It is unconditionally true* has much 
the same meaning as * It is certainly true ' — ' It must be true.' 

A good many distinctions have been made by logicians among 
Disjunctive propositions. They have been divided into the 
Conditional, the Hypothetical, the Inferential Disjunctive, the 
Contingent Disjunctive, the Divisional Disjunctive, and so on. 
Those who are interested in them will find these matters discussed 
in the larger text books, where they will find also that different 
logicians allocate these names differently among the different kinds 
of Disjunctives. The divisions are not important enough to 
discuss here. 

The Consequent, as well as the Condition, of a Conditional 
[' proposition may vary without limit. It may be general or 

^^ N.L. Z 
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specific, sole or multiple, positive or negative, and of any quantil 
in its terms. In fact, any form of postulate whatevtr may 
granted under any condition whatever. It is clear that the 
numerous and the more comprehensive the conditions, the 
limited is the postulate ; and vice vend, * It wll do if it b 
enough ' restricts the postulate less than ' It will do if it is 
enough, and light, and elegant, and cheap,* ' I will co«ne if It is 
fine* gives us a less restricted postulate than ' I will con»c if it is 
fine, and if I get my work done in time, and if I am not prcventcU.* 



The Implications of Conditional PROPosmoss. 

A Conditional proposition contains two or more corai 
propositions; and each of these contains all the tmpli 
that wc have already found to reside in Simple propo&itioos, 
that arc explicable by the Canons of ExpHcation. Any of these 
implications may be substituted, in cither or both the caustitaeal 
propositions of the Conditional, without altering the meaning 
the whole. ' If trees are skilfully pruned, their crop is incrcasa 
is not altered in meaning by substituting the reciprocal, in cither 
or both constituents. It is still true in the form * If skilful 
is applied to trees, increase is produced in their crop,* oor 
Conditional ' If men are honest, they pay their debis' altered ta 
maaning by substituting the double negatiYca Mf AMD are not 
dtflhoacst, they do not fJEiil to pay their debts.' *If logicsans are 
right, I am wrong* is not altered in sensa by substitutini^ the 
equivalent terms * If the writers of text books on Lope are 
correct, the author of this book is mistakeo/ Sntb implkatkna 
follow, of course, firom what has already been said o( the 
iraplicatiocs of Simple propositions, and ftom the 
Explication. But in addition to these, the CoiMlitiooal 
has, by virtue of its constitution, an additional implication, not to 
be found m Simple propositions* 

In books on Logic, it is hid down that, in order to dedocv a 
conclusion Grom a Conditional proposition, the Antecedent most 
bealBnncd. or the Consequent denied: and that no coodu si on 
can be warhaii, either by denying the Anieoedeot or by afinniac 
the Canaeqnent. These rules are laid down ; bat, as fiv as I 
have been able to ascertain, no reason is given ibr either oS them, 
asccpt that it is undeistood that the nature of the Cooditiasal 
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proposition renders them applicable. It is not, I think, pretended 
that they rest upon the Laws of Thought, which are advanced as 
tlie Canons of all Inference; and tlie only approximation to a 
reason that is given for them is that it is recognised, somehow, 
that a conclusion is not justifiable when the antecedent is denied, 
or the consequent affirmed simply ; while, in the opposite case, a 
conclusion is legitimate. Good and sufficient reasons may, however, 
be found in the Canons of Inference here inculcated. 

The Antecedent, or, as I think it ought to be called, the 
Condition, may not be denied, because it is part of the postulate ; 
and the third Canon of Inference forbids us to withdraw the 
postulate in the course of the argument. The Consequent may 
not be affirmed unconditionally, because the postulate grants it 
under a condition ; and to assume it without this condition is a 
violation of the fourth Canon, which forbids us to assume 
anything that is not in the postulate. So far, the negative rule 
is amply justified by the Canons of Inference, and cannot be 
obtained from the Laws of Thought — at any rate, I know of no 
attempt to obtain it from them. 

It is said, further, in the text books, that we are at liberty to 
affirm the Antecedent and to deny the Consequent. These, 
however, are beyond our powers. They are altogether ultra vires 
of Inference, for they go beyond the postulate, and violate the 
fourth Canon. What the postulate grants is that If A is B, it is C. 
There is nothing in this postulate to warrant the denial of the 
Consequent. The postulate does not deny that A is C. On the 
contrary, it affirms that under a certain condition A is C. Yet it 
is sufficiently clear that if A is not C it is not B. By what 
process of explication, in conformity with what Canon of Inference, 
15 this conclusion reached ? It is reached, validly and justifiably, 
under the fifth Canon, which states that when a postulate is 
granted, all its implications are granted. The inference that, if A 
is not C it is not B, is an implication of the postulate, and is 
allowed by the third Canon of Explication, which says that 
everj'thing inconsistent with the postulate may be denied. We 
have found one meaning of this to be that a postulate implies all 
its double negatives. Hence * If A is B it is C ' implies that if A 
is not C it is not B. But it is most particularly and especially 
to be noted that this implication does not deny the Consequent. 
There is not, in the postulate, any warrant for the denial of the 

z 2 
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Consequent. The Consequent is part of an affirmative 
and to deny it would be a violation of the fourth CanoD 
Inference, which forbids us to go beyond the postulate. What il 
stated in the implication * If A is not C it is not H/ and all thai 
arc warranted by the Canons of Inference in inferring, i« not tl 
A is not C, but that //A is not C, the condition docs not 
good, and A is not B. The postulate being a conditional poftolate, 
every implication it contains must also be conditional. To deny 
that A is C, on the ground that if it is B it is C, b manifestly and] 
grossly fallacious. To make such a denial, we must drag in a 
postulate in the course of the argument, and so violate tbe foorthi 
Canon of Inference. If, in the course of the argument, we may* 
assume the postulate that A is not C, by the same authority we 
may assume that A is not B, and so reduce tbe postulate tonuUstyr 
and the argument to absurdity. 

The text books give us licence to affirm the Antecedent, and 
the stock argument from the Conditional proposition is that 
given : — 

If A is B, it is C. 

But A is a 
. * . A is C. 



Why, of course it is, but the condotioo is extra-logical ; or at 
least, it is outside the logic of Inference from a single postnUte, 
with which we are now concerned. The postulate gives that if A 
is B, certain consequences follow. Bat, you say, A really in B. 
and therefore the consequences really do follow. No doubt Ibey 
do, but in order to get them you must assume another poetulate» 
be>*ond and in addition to your original postulate, which is all thai 
you have to go upon in tbe Conditional proposition* I give >'oa 
that if A is B, it is C ; and you tell me that A really is B, 
therefore really is C. I thank you for nothing- Your 
is impertinent. It gives me no assistance in explicatiaf 
implications of the postulate* When I have the poetBlate» If 
is B, it is C, the assurance that A really is B carriea ■» do 
forwarder in extracting the implkatiocis of what I have. It 
introduces a new elemenL It destroys that very cxmditiooal 
character of the proportion on which all my infereocaa from it 
must depend. For the purpose of deducing the irapticatioBS of i 
tbe postulate, it is mere surplusage, and is irrelevant. For thml 
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purpose of argument, I may postulate what I please ; and my 
postulate is then assumed to be true for the purpose of the 
argument. To tell me that it is true in fact, implies that my 
argument has some purpose other than its legitimate purpose — 
implies that it is concerned with fact, and is a material argu- 
ment. To grant that the postulate is true for any purpose other 
than the purpose of the argument, grants that for which the 
Logic of Inference does not thank you, for which it has no use, 
and with which it is incompetent to deal. Give to the Logic of 
Inference a postulate, and that Logic will show you all the 
implications of the postulate; but whether or no the postulate 
is true in fact, is not, to the Logic of Inference, a matter of the 
least concern. To assume that the postulate is true in fact, and 
to suppose that any inference, properly so called, can be drawn 
from this assumption, is to commit the fallacy that will presently 
be explained, the Fallacy of Confusion of the Modes of Argument. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



ANALOGY 

Analogy was defined by Aristotle as la-6rrjs Aoywv — com- 
parison of Ratios : Euclid uses Analogy and Proportion as 
convertible terms; and to this sense I propose to restore the term 
Analogy, which has been sadly perverted and extended in meaning 
by logicians. Mill says * There is no word, however, which is used 
more loosely, or in a greater variety of senses, than Analogy/ but 
instead of restoring it to its original and proper use. he unfortunately 
lent the great weight of his authority to the employment of 
Analogy to denominate Induction, especially those modes of 
unassured Induction that have been described in the chapter on 
that subject in this book. I regard this misapplication of a useful 
term, which already had a definite and restricted meaning, 
sanctioned by the usage of two thousand years, as regrettable. 
Analogy is a reasoning process quite distinct from both Induction 
and Deduction ; and has a range of application, and a domain of 
usefulness, peculiar to itself. At the present time, Analogy is 
used, in the writings of logicians, sometimes, though rarely, in its 
original and proper meaning; sometimes to mean Inference; 
sometimes to mean Induction, especially Imperfect Induction of 
low validity ; and sometimes in a slipshod way, to mean any kind 
of resemblance between any two things. 

The use sanctioned by Mill has already been quoted. * Two 
things resemble each other in one or more respects; a certain 
proposition is true of the one, therefore it is true of the other.* 
It is clear that this is not that comparison of ratios to which 
Aristotle and Euclid applied the term, and to which it has been 
applied ever since their time. Understood in the sense sanctioned 
by Mill, Analogy is the comparison, not of two ratios, but of two 
terms; or rather, of two whole propositions, element by element, 
beginning with one pair of tiomologous terms. In Analogy 
proper, there is no assimilation or comparison of the terms of the 
sub-relations. It does not matter to Analogy how dissimilar or 
incomparable these terms are. The comparison is of ratios, and 
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of ratios alone. ' A is like B ' is not an Analogy, for what 
compared arc terms. 'The ratio of A to B is like the ratio ol 
C to D * is an Analogy, and is the only form of true AnAlog>*. 
* Smith is like Brown' is not an Analogy, for what are cofnpored 
are terms. * The devotion of Smith to his business tt like the 
devotion of Brown to his wife * is an Analogy ; for this compuisoo 
is not of terms» but of relations between terms. The terms are 
not compared. There is no comparison of Smith with Brown, or 
of Smith's business with Brown's wife. The comparison ia 
between the relation of Smith to his business, and the rclatioo of 
Brown to his wife. Smith's business and Brown's wifie are 
compared nor comparable; and whether Smith and Brown 
alike or not. has nothing to do with the analog. All that are 
compared arc the ratios. 

An Analogy is stated in a proposition ; and a proposition consists 
of two terms united in a relation by a Ratio. The peculiarity ci 
the Analogical proposition is thai its terms are tbemsdvca relatioMb 
The abstract or generalised form representing all relatiOM hta 
hitherto been expressed in the form *A is B*; but it may be 
expressed more correctly in the more generalised ftorm A : B. In 
the Analogical proposition, each of the terms of this rclatioo is 
itself a relation. The Subject-term^ A, is a relation : let ns call 
it a : 6 ; and the Object-term, B, also is a relation : let os call it 
c : d. Then the whole analogical proposition becomes (a r 6): 
(c : if ) ; ot a lb II c \ d. But this is the expression of a proportion* 
We see, therefore, what Euclid means when he says that Analngf 
is the same as Proportion. 

Analogy is as indifferent to the nature of the terms of its 
sub-relations as Inference is indillerent to the truth of its 
postulates. (The statement is itself a good example of Analogy.) 
The nature of Analogy is not altered, and its truth b not altered, 
by altering the nature of its terms, so long as the ptDpoc ti oa 
between them is maintained. Analogy is still Analogjrt 
its terms are concrete or abstract, whather they, or citbar of 
are persons, or things, or qualities, or nombers, or what not. 

' The relation of a parson to his parishioners is like the 
of a shepherd to his flock ' is an Analogy. * The relation 
resistance and cxtencion is like the relation betntt an colonr and 
snr£boe* is an Analogy. ' The relation b e t i»o cn tbe aogks at tka 
base of an tsoeoeles triangle is like the rdation between tbe sides* 
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is an Analogy. ' The relation between two and four is like the 

relation between six and twelve * is an Analogy. Every comparison 

of relations is an Analogy, and ever>' Analogy is a comparison of 

relations. 

We have seen that Analogy and Proportion are the same thing. 

A proportion may be expressed a : 6 : : c : t/, or it may be expressed 

n c 

J = -; and thus we discover that the equation of fractions is 

Analogy, and the statement of such an equation is the assertion of 
an analogy. 

We have already seen that our warrant for arguing from 

{a + bf = (a + b){a + b) 
to{a + bf=a^ + 2ab + b^ 

is given by the third Minor Canon of Explication, which allows us to 
replace any term in a proposition by its equivalent. But this Canon 
will afford us no warrant for arguing that if a = 6, then a° = 6^ ; 
nor can any warrant for this conclusion be extracted from the Laws 
of Thought or the Dictum dc omni ct nullo. But if we realise the 
nature of an Analogy, we see at once that the conclusion is 
justified, and why it is justified. Analog)^ is a comparison of ratios, 
and is indifferent to the nature of its terms. In quantitative 
reasonings, therefore, it is indifferent to the quantities of the terms, 
and regards nothing but the ratios between them. In this case, 
the ratio of equality between ci and b is compared with the ratio 
between a^ and b^ ; and though the terms have been altered, it is 
at once recognised that the ratio between them has not been 
altered. Hence, whatever ratio existed between a and b will exist 
between a^ and b\ The ratio between a and b is one of equality; 
therefore the ratio between «" and b^ is one of equality. In this 
case, again, the New Logic here propounded offers an explanation 
of mathematical reasoning, which Traditional Logic does not 
attempt, and seems to regard as outside of its province. The 
divorce of Mathematical reasoning from Logic appears to me 
illogical. If Logic purports to discover, describe, and explain 
modes of reasoning, it must include modes of reasoning about 
quantity, or confess its inadequacy. Logic assumes that quantitative 
reasonings are so different in nature from qualitative reasonings, 
that the science and art which comprise the latter need take 
no account of the former. In this, Logic appears to me to be 
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profoundly mistaken. Logic does not include mathematics, inT 
sense that Logic need teach the operations of addition and sub-' 
traction, and of the solution of equations ; but Logic docs inclode 
mathematical reasoning, in the sense that Logic is bound to show 
by what modes of reasoning mathematics conducts its openUiooft 
and reaches its conclusions. Mathematical reasonings are rBBtoo- 
ings, and the science and art of reasoning should include every 
kind and variety of reasoning. The subject will be resatned later 
on in this chapter. 

It has already been explained that a proposition expresKS the 
formation or establishment of a relation. The formed or estaUirilMi 
relation is differently expressed. The established reUtioobeooaMi 
a term» which may enter, as a term, into a new rdatioo, and be 
expressed in a new proposition. 'Chalk is white* i i|iKiii iba 
establishment of a relation between chalk and whiteness. The 
established relation is expressed by 'the whiteness of chalk.* 
' Brutus killed Caesar' expresses the formation of a rdatioa: Ihe 
relation thus formed is expressed by 'The killing of C«sar by 
Brutus.' ' Some men are vegetarians' expresses the ftsmatioo 
of the relation 'the vegetarianism of some men.' 

Analogy is the comparison of relations. It is the oomparisofu 
not of the formation of relations, but of fully formed rrUtioos. It 
is the comparison of relations, not in the making, but after tbtf 
are made. It expresses the formation of a relation betweeo thtt 
results of previous processes of the same kind. Hut whtivas 
Induction and Deduction attain the establishment of rdalfcms of 
all orders and of cvor>' kind. Analogy is a4)able of formicif bat 
two relations — likeness, and its oppos i te, nnlikeoess; of wUch 
equality and inequality, identity and non-identity, are derivatives. 

The formation of relations of likeness aDd nnlikaooss is at the 
base of all reasoning. In Induction, the Arst step, apoo which 
the whole process depends, is the discover)^ of a Datum ; that is to 
say. the discernment of likeness betweeo an element in the PmhWrn, 
and an homologous element in some proposition derhred frora 
previous experience. The next step is tl»e establisikiDSOt of identity ; 
that is, of complete likeness, between the secood element of the 
Problem and its homologous clement in the premiss. The third 
step is the assimilation of the third element in the precnias to the 
quiesituro. In Inferencci if one propositioo, or latio, or term. Is 
eqoivalcDt to, or indnded in, or implied in another ; the aqmtmlsBC% 
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or inclusion, or implication, rests upon likeness. If one term is 
excluded from, or inconsistent with, another, the exclusion or 
inconsistence rests upon unlikeness. In both Induction and 
Deduction the gist of the process lies in the substitution of one 
term or ratio for another. In both cases, the proposition which is 
the subject of the reasoning process is altered. In Induction an 
incomplete proposition is completed : in Deduction, the Ratio or a 
term is replaced by a new Ratio or term. Analogy differs from both 
of these modes of reasoning in that its proposition undergoes no 
alteration. In Induction and in Deduction, the proposition, 
having been stated, is then modified secundum arUmy and appears 
in the conclusion in a new form. In Analogy, the proposition is 
stated merely. When it is stated, the reasoning process is complete. 
The reasoning process is the discernment of likenesSp or the dis- 
crimination of difference, between two Ratios, and the proposition 
expresses the likeness or difiference ; and when the likeness or 
difference is stated, the analogy is complete ; the reasoning process 
is at an end. This dissimilarity between the process of Analogy 
and the processes of Induction and Deduction may be the reason 
why Analogy, as understood in the Aristotelian and Euclidian 
sense, is excluded from al! books on Logic. Presumably, it is not 
regarded as a reasoning process at all. The term 'Analogy* 
is, indeed, used freely enough by logicians ; but by analogy they 
do not mean analogy as defined by Euclid and Aristotle, and 
as it is understood by me. 

' The relation of a parson to his parishioners is like the relation 
of a shepherd to his flock.' *The relation of the Government to 
the country is like the relation of the brain to the rest of the body.' 
'The relation of the trunk of a tree to its limbs is unlike the 
relation of the trunk of a man to his limbs/ These are analogies. 
They are propositions expressing likeness and unlikeness of 
relations ; they express the result of a reasoning process — an 
elementary process of reasoning, but still a process of reasoning ; 
and one that in many cases requires and evinces a very high degree 
of intelligence. When Oken discovered that the relations of the 
parts of the skull to one another resemble the relations of the parts 
of the vertebra to one another, he discerned an analogy in the 
Aristotelian sense. When Goethe discovered that the relations 
of the parts of the flower to their stem resemble the relations of 
the leaves to the branch, he discovered a true analogy. But it 
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would require some hardihood to maiDtain that these di 
were not instances of reasoning. If they were not attained b^ 
a process of reasoning, how were they attained? If, indeed^ 
Induction and Deduction are the sole processes of rcasoain^, 
then the insight of Oken and Goethe must receive some other 
name ; but then it will be a matter of words, and of names ; 
and I will be no judge of such matters. But unless wc choose 
to limit the meaning of reasoning arbitrarily, according to tho 
preconceptions and prejudices of logicians, I know not how 
exercises of high intelligence as these arc to be excluded fi 
reasoning. If there are any who say that these are **f!T!^'*f| 
of reasoning, but of imagination ; then I shall be gfad to 
definition of imagination that shall exclude reasoning. 
When it is said that the relation of a parson to his 
is like the relation of a shepherd to his flock, the analog is 
blown, and completely expressed; as it is also in the foUuwiag 
examples : — 

The horsemen dashed among the rout, 
As deer break through the broom. 

It is not growing like a tree. 

In bulk doth make man better be. 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to sec. 

As from thy presence showers a rain of mdody. 



But more often a part, sometimes a very huge part, of tlis 
analogy is left to be understood, jast as. to what is 
called an cnthymcme, ooe or both pccmasses of an laftBraoos ass 
omitted, and left to be ttadsrstood— jtM as the Objset4«m of •« 
intransitive verb is left to be andecstood. 



The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 



In this analogy, the Object-term of ot» rtbttOD, sad tbs Ratio 
the other, are left to be uodsrslood. The foil analogy is * The 
Ass>-nan came down (on Israel) Hke a wolf (comes down) on tbs 
fold.* * He is as slow as a slog * (is slow) leav«s both Ratio sod 
Object of one rebtion unexpressed. *Gbost-liks, I psced rooiMi 
the haunu of my childhood ' o i mp cess t s tbs whole of OM of the 
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constituent relations, together with the mark of assimilation 
characteristic of Analogy, into a single word. 

On the other hand, the relations compared maybe so numerous, 
and so complex, that a page, many pages, a whole book, may be 
occupied in their expression ; and thus an analogy is expanded 
into a parable or allegory, as in the Pilgrim's Progress, the Holy 
War, the Tale of a Tub, the Hind and the Panther, &c. An 
analogy that is completely expressed is sometimes called a Simile, 
while an analogy from which several elements arc dropped out is 
called a Metaphor. The same analogy ma)' of course be expressed 
with any degree of fulness. * The Government stands to the 
nation in the relation of the brain to the body' is a fully 
expressed analogy. ' The Government is the brain of the nation ' 
is a metaphor; and *The brain of the nation' as a synonym for 
* the Government ' is a metaphorical expression which is not 
even a full metaphor. 

As already stated, pure Analogy compares relations only, and 
makes no comparison of the terms of the sub-relations. If I say 
he is as slow as a slug, I compare nothing but his motion to the 
motion of the slug ; and even the motions I compare only as to 
their rapidity. I take no account of their direction^ continuity, 
or other qualities. In drawing the analogy, I make no comparison 
between him and a slug. I do not liken him to a slug in shape, in 
absence of limbs, in sliminess, or in the possession of horns. I 
compare nothing but a pair of simple relations. But in literature, 
Analogy is seldom as pure as this. There is nearly always, in 
literary Analogy, a covert suggestion of likeness, not only of the 
relations, but of the homologous terms of the relations also. 

When Byron says * The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold,* he does formally compare nothing but the two relations of 
action ; but under cover of this assimilation of Ratios, he contrives 
to sneak in an assimilation of the Assyrians to wolves, and so 
invests them with some of the ravenousness and remorselessness 
of the wolf. • Protestantism will end by destroying the nation, as 
gangrene destroys the members of the human body,' Here the 
intention is not only to compare the destructive action of 
Protestantism to the destructive action of gangrene, but, under 
cover of this comparison, to invest Protestantism with some of the 
horror and loathesomeness with which gangrene is regarded. In 
describing the stillaess of a child, holding its breath in some 
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hiding game, we should rather say it is 'as still as a moose* 
'as still as death.' It is the stillness alone that is fomiAUy 
compared, and for the purpose of emphasis, 'as still as death' ii 
the stronger and more appropriate expression ; but we fiod it 
difficult to avoid a comparison of the terms also ; and tboogh. 
strictly speaking, it has nothing to do with the analof^, we feel it 
more appropriate, as some comparison of the terms will be roadcit 
whether we like it or no, to let the harmless child be compared to 
the harmless mouse. If we wanted to find a comparison for the 
stillness of a snake about to strike, or a tiger about to spring, 
we should rather select 'as still as death,* because o( 
well-nigh unavoidable comparison of the terms, as well as of 
ratios. 

It is in the comparison of qualitative relations only thai 
habit of comparing the terms also exists, and in this region the 
is inveterate. If I say ' You arc as slow as a slog.* * Yoa sarvi 
as faithfully as a dog,' ' You are as illogical as a logicaan/ my 
interlocutor would be apt to turn upon me with indignation, and 
demand * Do you say I am a slug ? ' 'Is thy servant a dog» thai 
he should do this great thing?' ' Do yoa take me for a kgiciaD}' 
Patience, my friend ; those were not my assertions. I com; 
not you to a snail» but your motion to that of a snail ; not you 
a dog, but your faithfulness to that of a dog ; not yoo to a 
but your illogicality to that of a logician, I compared, in sbor1« 
not the terms but the relations. My explanation is not Lkcly to 
give satisfaction, however. My interk>catcr will still have hia 
grievance; for the habit of importing into the coroparisoo oC 
relations, a comparison of their constituent terms afao, is, witk 
qualitative ratios, inveterate. 

This importation or inclusion of the terms into the 
parison does not, however, merge Analogy into cither Ind 
or Doductbo, or approximate it to them. It reotains a d 
p i o ccn even when it is not pure. Wltcn it is said that 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, there b a 
assimilation of the Assyrian to the wolf, lie is invested with 
some of the ravening and nithlcttDeas of the wolf; hot 
qualities are attributed to the Assyrian by no pnoess of 
Their posseasion by the Assyrian is tkot ncccMarily tmphcd in 
analogy ; neither is it giveo aa the solotioo of a pcobksin. It 
merely hinted at. It b suggested. It b sneaked in. It 
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of the nature of an assertion, though it does not attain to the 
positiveness of an actual assertion. As far as it goes, however, it 
is merely assertory, and not argumentative. The reasoning 
process is at an end when the relations have been compared ; and 
any comparison of the terms is surplusage. 

Applied to qualitative relations, Analogy belongs more to 
Rhetoric than to Logic. It gives to a statement emphasis, 
impressiveness, picturesqueness, and often intelligibility, that it 
would not otherwise have, and that can be given in no other way. 
Hence it is especially frequent and valuable in poetry, for it adds 
to mere assertion a powerful reinforcement. * Her feet appeared 
and disappeared beneath her petticoat* is a dry statement of fact. 
* Her feet beneath her petticoat, like little mice stole in and out' 
raises the drj' statement of fact into poetry. * He argued forcibly ' 
is a statement of fact that we may accept without being impressed 
by it. * He argued with sledge-hammer force * is immensely more 
impressive. 'The bullets fell thickly ' is far less impressive than 
•The bullets fell like hail.' 

But comparison of qualitative relations is of more use than 
merely to add picturesqueness and emphasis to a statement. It 
has a very high value in explanation. By assimilating them to 
what is familiar, it enables us to appreciate and comprehend 
relations that are unfamiliar, and that we should find it difficult to 
appreciate without Analog)*. Used in this way, Analogy has 
received yet another name — that of Illustration. Few novices in 
electrics are able to grasp the meaning of the passage of electricity 
along a wire, of its storage in accumulators, of the difference 
between amperage and voltage, without help from the illustration 
of the flow of water in pipes, its accumulation in cisterns, and the 
difference between volume and pressure. The apprehension of the 
origin of all animals from a single form, by variation in innumerable 
directions, determined by the competition for food, &c., is greatly 
assisted by the analogy of the branches of a tree, ramifying in 
innumerable directions, that are determined by the competition 
for light. 

The vast majority of words have been put to their present uses 
by the agency of analogy or metaphor in a nearer or remoter 
ense. 

But the great value of Analogy in reasoning is in its application 
to quantitative ratios; and when applied to quantitative ratios, it 
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is always pure. It never includes any of that assimilation of the 
terras of the compared ratios that wc have seen to be the r\ik to 
qualitative analogy. When we compare the ratio of two to six with 
the ratio of seven to twenty-one, and declare the ratios to be alike 
or equal, we never take it that this declaration carries any simiUnty 
or equality of two to seven or of six to twenty-one. We compsuc 
the ratios only^ and there the comparison ends. So far from Msimi- 
lating the terms, the whole validity of mathematical analogy lies ia 
keeping the comparison of ratios pure, and eschewing altogether any 
comparison of terms. If a = fr, then I may conclade by Anftlogy 
that a* has the same ratio of equality to 6" ; but it would vitiate the 
argument altogether to predicate the same ratio between the terms, 
and to say that a = n* or 6 = 6*. The whole validity of the ai^gumeet 
lies in assimilating the ratios and ignoring the terms. Similarly, if 
a >b, then I intuitively perceive by Analogy that this ratio rcmaixts 
unaltered by any equivalent alteration of the terms; so that ya it 
still greater than 36. The several steps in the solution of every 
equation or Euclidian theorem are analogies. Tbey are recog- 
nitions of the equality of ratios, in spite of the alteration of the 
terms between which the ratios subsist. 

Much ingenuity has been expended b}* logicians in estplaining 
how it is that we instantly apply to every triangle, paiallelognuu, 
or circle, the conclusions proved by Euclid about any simihr 
triangle, parallelogram, or circle. The explanatioes giveft m 
various ; but the favourite is that the transfer depends oa thm* 
easenttal qualities of these flgnres, or on the Eact that tba 
conclusbos that we thus traosCer dqieod oa ffisflintisl qi 
and not on accidental qualities. The eatphnatioB s 
me to explain nothing. When we ask what these essential 
qtialities are, and bow they are to be distingnisbed Iroai aoA- 
essential qualities, logicians are non*plusaed. It is the story of 
the Uniformity of Naturr over again. It is a verbal cxplanatioa 
that docs not explain. 

It is not as if the cxplanatioa were diflkult. It is simple 
cnoagh. Once the nature of Analogy is appfeciated« the cxplana- 
tion jumps at you, and hiu yon in the &oe. Wlist Eodid 
demoostxates, when he shows that the angles at the base of aji 
isoaoeles^ triangle arc equal, is a similarity of ratios. It is an 
amlogy. The ratio of the angles to one another is shown to ba 
the sane as the ratio of the sides to 000 another; and the reasoo 
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we immediately and intuitively accept this as true of every isosceles 
triangle, as well as of the one on which it has been demonstrated, 
is that in quantitative analogies we take no account of the terras^ 
but look to the ratios alone. The reason that we accept the 
equality of the angles as true, whatever the length of the sides, or 
whatever the si^e of the contained angle, is that the length of the 
sides and the size of the angle do not enter into the ratios that are 
compared. They have nothing to do with the case. No alteration 
in the length of the sides of an isosceles triangle alters the ratio 
between them, so long as the triangle remains isosceles. No 
alteration in the size of the contained angle alters the ratio of 
the angles at the base to one another. Alteration of the length of 
the sides, so long as it does not alter their ratio, or alteration of the 
size of the contained angle, have no more to do with the compared 
ratios than the birds and the blossoms of spring. The sides and 
the angles are the terms of the ratios; and it is the ratios, and 
not the terms, that are compared. 

* Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another.' This is an analogy. To say that two things are each 
equal to a third, is to state two relations of equality. To say that 
the two things are equal to one another, is to discern a ratio 
between them similar to that already discerned between each 
of them and the third. The whole process is an assimilation 
of ratios--an Analogy. It is true that this axiom has already 
been regarded as an Inference, and has been shown to be provable 
by the Canons of Inference, and it may be alleged that this lays 
me open to the charge of inconsistency that I have made against 
my predecessors. But there is no inconsistency. The axiom may 
also be regarded as an Induction, without laying me open to this 
charge. That the axiom is in fact a comparison of ratios, and 
that the ratios are intuitively perceived to be alike, is indisputable ; 
and therefore it is indisputable that its validity rests on Analogy. 
But this docs not prevent us from postulating, if we choose to do 
so, that two things are each of them equal to a third. For the 
purpose of argument, we may postulate what we please; and when 
this postulate is granted, we may deduce from it, secundum ariem, 
the inference that, in that case, the things are equal to one another. 
And if any real A is equal to any real B, which, in its turn, is 
equal to a real C, the problem * Is or is not this A equal to this C ? ' 
may be solved by the method of Induction. 

A A 2 
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Analogy has been defined as the comparison of Ratios, and 
discernment of their likeness or unlikencss ; and this definitioa 
true and is adequate with respect to qualitative analogies. But 
the comparison of quantitative Ratios permits of more extei 
reasoning than this. When quantitative ratios arc unlike, wc 
often go further than the mere discrimination of onlikcncsB, aa4. 
discern in what respect or degree they are unlike. Wenuiyse« not 

only that a : 6 or ^ is unlike c: dot -^ but we may discern that the 

one Ratio is greater or less than the other, and this is a node ofi 
reasoning frequently employed in mathematics, and eitremcly 
useful. 1 am offered odds of 5 to 4 by one, and odds of 1 1 to 8 by 
another. Which ought I to choose ? This I cannot detcnniiM 
except by Analog)'. Comparison of the Ratios shows not oaly 
that they arc unequal, but tliat the Ratio of iz to 8 k greater' 
than that of 5 to 4, and those are the odds, therefore, thai I ought 
to accept if I bet at all. Which motor car has the best ^^m 
of surmounting the hill, that of 12 horse-power which wsighfl! 
15 cwt., or this of 20 h. p. which weighs 28 cwt.7 I cannai 
tell except by Analogy, which shows me that tlic ntio of ao to aS 
is less than the ratio of 12 to 15, and enables me to fix my chaic« 
on the car of lower power. 

The greater part of geometrical and algebraical reasooiog, and 
a large |)art of purely arithmetical reasoning, proceed by Anakcy, 
as is manifest when it is avowed that a large part of matbematkal 
reasoning consists in the establishment and manipulatioQ 
Ratios. The demonstrations of Euclid are successive 
The rule-of-three sum is an analogy. The algebraic 
when it deals with fractions, is an analogy. Aoalcgical 
is of incalculable itnportaoce; but it is a kind of nasooing that 
logicians have not dtscoveftd. and to which no logician waaktm 
any allusion whatever. 'Fhcy do indeed speak of ' feaaooing by 
analogy/ but in 10 speaking they are guilty of the fidlacy ol 
eqotvocatioo ; they pervert the use of words* and 
Analogy* but a totally diflt-^icnt pcuccas. 
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COMPOSITE REASONING 

We have now reviewed in turn all the processes of Reasoning, 
and the subsidiary* factors and processes that are ancillary to 
reasoning. We have analysed them into their elements, described 
their forms and varieties, formulated the Canons by which they 
are regulated, and investigated the conditions of their validity. 
It yet remains to show how they are combined together. 

In their origin, all modes of Reasoning spring from one root — 
from the discernment of likeness and the discrimination of 
difference, which are two aspects of the one fundamental process 
of comparison. All reasoning is, in the last resort, and when 
analysed out, comparison, and the consequent discernment of 
likeness and discrimination of difference. Hence the simplest of 
all instances of reasoning — the instance of Axioms— may be referred 
to either type of reasoning indifferently. They are explicable, we 
find, as examples of Induction^ of Deduction, or of Analogy ; and 
there is nothing inconsistent or paradoxical in this triple 
explanation. It merely means that, in these simple cases, the 
three types of reasoning, which all spring from a single root, are 
as yet undifferentiated. As we rise to more and more complex 
instances, to more and more specific examples, the differentiation 
becomes more and more complete, until the three modes of 
reasoning are at length discrete and separate. This fundamental 
identity of origin must not be confused with that superficial 
similarity of composition which has led to the imperfect 
discrimination of one form of reasoning from another, and 
which we have found to be such a radical defect in existing 
systems of Logic. Logicians hold, or, without explicitly teaching, 
their whole system is founded on the notion, and penetrated with 
the notion, that the three modes of reasoning here distinguished^ 
Induction, Deduction and Analogy — merge and blend into one 
another; and the boundaries of the three are by them blurred and 
confused. I hold* on the contrary, that while they are identical 
in origin, and are branches of a single trunk, yet they are, except 
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in their origin, distinct and separate; and that we may alwayft 
identify the mode of reasoning we employ, if we take the trouble 
to do so. But although the three forms of reasoning are 
completely distinct and discriminable. it does not follow that 
either need be employed alone to the exclusion of the others. On 
the contrary, it very seldom happens in argument, or e\'en in 
Mathematical computations, that we adhere exclusively to ooe 
mode for long together. Seldom do we pursue an arKmaCflt 
through more than a verj' few steps without employing eveiy 
process of reasoning, and alternating them repeatedly. It ts this 
alternation of argument, and not the confusion of one mode of 
argument with another, that constitutes Composite reasoning as 1 
understand it, and Method as understood in some Text books. 

I want to know the nature of Light, and the mode of its 
promulgation. This is a Material argument. It seeks to 
ascertain Truth — Fact— and consequently, my first task b to find 
a premiss — to Bnd in experience a case as similar as posnbte* 
Unfortunately, there is nothing in experience that is doeely 
similar. Light is promulgated in all directions from a ccstre: 
What can I find in experience that is at all similar ? I can find 
plenty of instances in experience of things being transferred horn 
place to place— «n arrow from a bow, a stone from the band, a 
bullet from a gun. leaves and light objects b>' the wind« dost in m 
storm, and so forth ; and from these Dot vecy similar data I can 
form the hypothesis that light is paitictslate, and is pro^tad ia 
streams of particles from the luminoos body. So far Mediate 
Induction: now Inference comes into play. If light 
particles thrown off from the luminous body, then, by the 
Canon of Explication, wc may infer that the luminoos body will 
waste away in proportion to the amount of light it dtspecvea. 
Follows Immediate Induction— the direct appeal to cxperienoeu 
Do luminous bodies waste away ? Yes, candles, lamps* 6re% aB 
consume away in giving off light, and roughly and cencnBy^^ 
the consumption is in proportion to the amount of light giim 
Here, then, b some corroboration, by the direct appeal to 
eiperienoe, of the hypothesis ; bat this hypothesis is not the 
only one possible. Light is the promal^ataoo of somethiac bi 
directions from a centre. There are other cases of sodi 
gatioo that will yield data. When a stone is thrown into a pood^ 
are propBgated from the centre of distiirbaooe in all 
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directions in one plane. When a bell is struck, waves are 
propagated from the centre of disturbance in all directions 
in all three dimensions. Moreover, there is a further simi- 
larity in a material respect. The intensity of the waves of 
water and of air is inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance from their place of origin. So, too, is the intensity of 
light. Here, then, are data; and data that yielLl premisses; and 
from these premisses we may draw conclusions, which, since the 
terms of tlie data are not closely assimilable, are tentative 
conclusions, or hypotheses only. So far Induction ; now comes 
Inference into play. If Light consists of undulations, then, by 
the second Canon of Explication, there must be a medium of 
which it is undulations. Water, we know, is an undulatory 
medium ; so is air. As light travels otherwise than through water, 
by the third Canon of Explication, the undulations of light are 
not aquatic. As it travels through a vacuum^ and through 
transparent solids, by the same Canon, they are not aerial. Direct 
appeal to experience fails to find any medium, and therefore the 
hypothesis is dropped, as, on the whole, less consistent with 
experience than the corpuscular hypothesis. Presently, however, 
Analogy is called in ; and by comparison of relations it is 
discovered that a corpuscular light must travel faster in water 
than in air: an undulator}^ light faster in air than in water- 
Again direct appeal is made to experience, by means of an 
experiment specially devised for the purpose ; and experiment 
shows that the rate is faster in air. From this it is concluded 
that the promulgation of light must be undulatorj', even though 
experience yields no medium of which it can be undulations. 

The conclusion of the analogical argument may be put in the 
form of a * Conditional syllogism.* If light travels faster in air 
than in water, it is propagated by undulation ; but it does travel 
£a.ster in air than in water; .". it is propagated by undulation. 
This is a perfectly sound and valid argument, that has led to a 
valuable discovery- : why then was it condemned in the chapter 
on the Conditional proposition ? The condemnation was 
launched, not against the combination of different modes of 
reasoning in a composite argument, but against the confusion of 
two modes of argument. The argument from If A is B, it is C 
is an argument from a postulate, and in reasoning from a postulate, 
we are not entitled to go beyond the postulate; but no prohibition 
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was uttered against combining the argument from postulation 
with the argument from experience, as long as we recognise that 
we are employing two modes of reasoning, and do not deceive 
ourselves into the belief that we are using one only. The fault 
that is charged against Traditional Logic is not that of osiilg 
the argument that it calls the hypothetical syllogisra, but of 
calling that argument an Inference, and supposing that to thus 
reasoning, we are using but one mode of reasooing. The 
reasoning is a composite argument, combining Inference with the 
direct appeal to experience, or Immediate Induction* It is a 
perfectly valid argument, and my objection to it was rabed. 
not against its validity, but against the suppo&ition that in uiaos 
it, we are employing Inference or Deduction alone. Dcdoctioa 
is formal Logic, and exceeds its function H it takes acooant of 
material truth. In fact, by its very nature it is incapacitated from 
taking account of material truth. The ' hypothetical fyUognm ' 
is not formal. It is a combination of the fornud argmneDt aad 
the material argument. Since it is valid, logiciant have ooa- 
cludcd that no objection can be taken against it as an Inference; 
But an Analogy may be valid, and yet not be an InfcreiMc. 
It is not the use of the composite argument called the b^-pothctical 
syllogism that is here condemned ; it is the failure to dooam that 
it is a composite argument. 

What is the cause of specific fe\*efs? Wo have alnady aam 
how, from the datum, that they are like li\'ing organii>na» m 
coming into existence after the lapse of an interval socceedioga 
contact, the hypothesis was formed that thc>' might be due to 
something of the nature of eggs or seeds ; how this hypothcsift was 
formed also, from another dattun« to accoont for tuberadoai&; and 
how the direct appeal to experience discovered micnMWfaniaaa 
in tuberculosis ; but the crucial question remained, Are thtm 
micro*organi5ms indeed the cause of the tubcrctiloais ? Do they 
constitute the tabcrculoos infection ? Direct appeal was again 
made to experience. The organisms were injected into gninen- 
pigs ; and the gubca-pigs soflered from tuberculosis. Bui is the 
lubercolosis doe to the profiertks of these wganisms as liviag 
ccgankms, or do they act merely as mechaniral irritants? 
Recourse is had to Inference, which tells tas that if ihcy act by 
their vital properties as hvtng organisms, they will so act when 
tbsy aie alive, bat not wbso tbey ate dead; while if they act as 
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mechanical irritants or as chemical poisons, they will act equally 
well whether alive or dead. Direct appeal to experience is made 
again- The organisms are killed by boiling, and again injected ; 
and tuberculosis does not follow. The hypothesis that the 
organisms produce tuberculosis by their vital activity is verified 
by the direct appeal to experience. But in some respects 
material to the argument, specific fevers are like tuberculosis. 
Fron> this datum we obtain, by Mediate Induction, the hypothesis 
that specific fevers are due to micro-organisms. Similar direct 
appeal to experience confirms this hypothesis. 

The main topic of Inductive Logic, as expounded in the text 
books, is the direct appeal to experience. Inductive Logic lays 
down the conditions under which this appeal should be made, in 
order to test hypothesis and conjecture. This is a verj' important 
topic; but it covers but one moiety of the field of Induction. The 
indirect appeal to experience, which is equally important, is 
always regarded as a mode of syllogising, which it is not. 

Is fermentation due to the presence of living yeast cells ? By 
Deduction we can infer that if it is, then fermentation will not 
occur if yeast cells are excluded ; if, though they are admitted, 
they are first killed ; or if, though not killed, their vitaJ activity 
is arrested ; that the presence of matter other than yeast cells 
will not produce fermentation ; and that the introduction of 
living and active yeast cells will always produce fermentation 
in fermentable matter. All these are Deductions. They are 
all explications of the postulate that fermentation is due to 
the activity of living yeast cells. They do not depend in the 
least on the truth of the postulate, and arc equally true 
as deductions from the postulate, whether there are or are 
not such things as yeast cells; whether there is or is not such 
a thing as fermentation. All of them, however, can be put to 
the test by direct appeal to experience. Yeast cells, supposing 
that they exist, can be excluded from fermentable matter by 
allowing no air to reach it that has not been filtered through 
cotton wool. Yeast cells can be killed by heat before they are 
added to fermentable matter. If the fermentable matter is kept 
at a low temperature, the vital activity of the yeast cells is 
inhibited. Under none of these circumstances does fermentation 
take place. Neither does it take place if, while yeast colls are 
excluded, other living organisms are introduced into fermentable 
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matter; and finally, the introduction of living yeast celli Into 
fermentable matter that is kept at a proper tempcntare, and 
contains nothing to prevent tlie vital activity of the cells, is 
always followed by fermentation. Thus the direct appeal to 
experience converts the conjecture into a proved Induction. 

The original conjecture, that fermentation may be due to the 
action of living yeast, was arrived at by Empirical r ea so ning by 
Indirect or Mediate Inductions — something in this way:— Yeast 
is very often, perhaps always, present in fermenting liquor : aikd 
the quantity of yeast increases as the fermentation goes oo. 
Now it is fairly constant in experience that a condition that i 
always present when a change takes place, and especially 
the quantity of the condition bears a relation to the quantity of 
the change, is causally connected with that change. It b £ur to 
conclude, therefore, as a conjecture, that it is probable tbat 
yeast is causally connected with fermentation. But if >xast it 
not only causally connected with fermentation, but produces 
fermentation by the vital activity of its cells, then Infcfcnce 
allows us to deduce the consequences set forth above, atMl the 
direct appeal to experience enables us to discover whether tbeae 
consequences tally with fact, and thus the chain of rcasooiog ia 
complete, and wc ore led to the discovery of tnitlt. 




antinomies 

all its defects and futilities, none strikes a new-comer as so 

anomalous or so extraordinary as the fact that the fallacies it 

enumerates, specifies, and describes, are not breaches of its own 

• rules. If the syllogism were the universal principle of reasoning 

that Traditional Logic claims that it is. it would clearly be 

impossible to perpetrate any fallacy without infringing some rule 

of the syllogism. Yet not one of the fallacies of the Sophistici 

I Elenchi is a breach of any syllogistic rule. The very fact that 

there arc fallacies that admittedly have nothing to do with the 

' s}'llogism, and can be perpetrated though every syllogistic rule 

is punctually observed, is of itself proof that the syllogism is not the 

only mode of reasoning, and ought to have aroused a suspicion, 

I at least, that there is some other mode of reasoning besides and 

j apart from the syllogism ; but this suspicion seems never to have 

I arisen in the minds of logicians. 

Modern Logic provides many modes of reasoning, but these 

are to be regarded, not as substitutes for the syllogism, but as 

variants of it ; whichever they may be, however, Modern Logic 

does not recognise, any more than Traditional Logic, that a fallacy 

in reasoning, if it is indeed a fallacy* must be a breach of some 

Canon of Reasoning. In any complete scheme of Logic, every 

fallacy should be referable to the Canon that it violates, thus 

revealing how and why it is a fallacy, and placing it in its proper 

t position in the scheme of fallacies. Nothing of the sort is 

j attempted in any book on Logic known to me. There are many 

I different classifications of fallacies, but there is no classification 

I founded on the Canons that are fallaciously broken ; and the 

reason is that there is no system of Rules to which fallacies can 

I be referred. There is no recognition in any book on Logic that 

I such reference is necessary or desirable ; and to this necessity or 

desirability, Modern Logic is as bhnd as Traditional Logic or 

Inductive Logic. 
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Not only are the Classical fallacies extra dictionem nol 
of any of the rules of the Syllogism, or of those of Imi 
Inference, but by no means, by no skill, by no artifice, con tJ 
EEdlacies be brought into conflict with the Laws of Ttxragfat, or 
with the Dictum de omni et nuilu. Surprising and marvelloo* aftj 
are the meanings read into the Laws of Thought by Mi 
Logic, I do not find it suggested that any of them oontacns 
prohibition of the fallacy of many questions, of arguing poti 
cr^o propter hoc, of the ignoraiio elencki, or of any other of tl 
fallacies fx/ra i^ichon^m of Traditional Logic. 

If, therefore, a scheme of Logic is propoondedt in which 
one of these fallacies falls naturally into pboe as the brencb 
a recognised Canon, constructed, not with a view to 
the fallacies, but with an eye solely to ihe rTJfcnftiss of 
scheme ; surely that in itself substantiates a claim on 
for the consideration of that scheme. The Canons of Inficfcxkoe, 
and the Canons of Induction, as laid down in this book, 
formulated as guides to those two modes of reasoning rcsp^ctivelf ; 
not until they \%*cre completed for this puq>ose, was it diftOO%i 
that every one of the classical fallacies of Traditional Logic is 
breach of one or other of these Canons. This being lo, I SQbinit| 
that the scheme is entitled to assume to itself some of tbtt] 
prescription that attaches to the venerabk: antiquity of 
fallacies ; and that this result may fairly be datrocd as a; 
corroboration of the accuracy and comprcbensiveoess of %bm\ 
scheme. At any rate, I submit that this result tnay be adi 
as an indication that the New Logic here propoanded is suj 
in amplitude and adequacy to previous s)*stems, none of wl 
can show a similar result. 

The fallacies here enumerated and examined include ail ihAi 
fallacies of the Sophistici Elcnchi, together with others, that hai 
not hitherto been recognised by logicians. One or two of tbea 
are sufficiently frequent, and sufficiently important, to have 
recognisod by practical rcasoncrs, though no book on Logic treats 
of the fallacy of jumping to a conclusion, and no ooe bat ProL 
Carveth Read mentions the fallacy of failing to recognise that 
circumstances alter cases. 

The Aristotelian divisioo of fisllaoea, into fallacies w dictiwm and 
fallacies orfra dkiiomgm is scarcely sound. Fallacies in dkimm 
are mistakes, rather m the art of cxpcessaoot or of mtcrpretatioo 
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than of reasoninfj. They are confusions of meaning, and are 
sources of fallacy rather than themselves fallacies. This 
distinction, valid though it is, is perhaps a little too fine to be 
practically workable ; and, for practical purposes, we may divide 
fallacies on the Aristotelian plan into Fallacies in diciiofve and 
Fallacies extra dictiofum. 

Of Fallacies in dictiotte, the Aristotelian class of Equivocations 
is a natural and valid class, and may stand. The fallacies of 
Composition and Division are particular cases of Equivocation, 
and are not entitled to separate treatment. Next will come a fallacy 
new to Logic, thou^^h familiar enough to practical reasoners — 
the fallacy of Bivocation. The fallacies of the Accent and of 
Figure of Speech are unknown in English, and there are two 
common fallacies in dictions that Aristotle does not mention. 
One of these, the fallacy of Emphasis, is confused by Jevons, 
and most other writers, with the fallacy of Accent ; the 
other is unnoticed hitherto by any logician, though fallacies of 
Punctuation are, in practice, common enough, and misleading 
enough ; especially in English. It is of sufficient itiiportance in 
practice to require, in some cases, the judgement of Courts of 
Law to determine the proper interpretation to be placed upon 
the presence or absence, or the position, of a comma; yet it is a 
matter to which no logician has given any attention. 

Fallacies extra dictionem are the only true fallacies, properly so 
called. They are the only mistakes in the reasoning process 
itself. Each of these fallacies is a breach of some one or more of 
the Canons of Reasoning; and they fall naturally into classes, 
according to the kind of reasoning in which they occur, and 
according to the Canon of that mode of reasoning that they 
violate. Thus we get the three classes, of Fallacies of Empirical 
Reasoning, or Induction; Fallacies of Inference, or Deduction; 
and Fallacies of Analogy. These include all the fallacies extra 
dictionem of Aristotle, and several others, that neither he, nor 
any other logician, has recognised ; though some of them arc 
sufficiently patent, and sufficiently frequent, not only to have been 
recognised, but actually to have been named by practical 
reasoners. In addition, there is a fourth class of fallacies, that 
has hitherto lain undiscovered and unappreciated. The perpetra- 
tion of fallacies of this class is the besetting sin of logicians 
themselves, and is one of the chief defects of Traditional Logic. 
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They are Fallacies of Confusion of the Mode of Argument, 
will need careful attention. 

The classification of fallacies here adopted is, tberclbre, as 
follows : — 



I. Fallacies in Diciione, 

Fallacies of Equivocation. 
P'aJlacics of Bivocation. 
Fallacies of Amphiboly. 
Fallacies of Punctuation. 
Fallacies of Emphasis. 
II. Fallacies exlra Diciionenu 

Fallacies of Confusion of the Mode of Argument. 
Fallacies of Empirical Reasoning, or Inductioo. 
Fallacies of Inferential Reasoning, or UeductioD. 
Fallacies of Analogy* 

I. Fallacies ;« Dktiokk^ 
The Fallacy of EQirrvocATioM. 

The bllacy of Equivocation is a pcn-ading and obiqi 
fallacy. It varies in subtlety from a manifest pun, that 
not deceive a child, to a confusion the most subtle, the 
difficult to detect, to recognise, and to avoid, of all fiillack»i 
and of all fallacies it is the most frequently p«qMtrated. N< 
is more frequent in reasoning, and especially in disputation, tl 
the use of a term in two or more senses, without any appcccti 
on the part of either of the disputants, or of the single 
that it is oacd in more than one ; nor \s there any 
fertile of difference of opinion. In £act, difference^ that 
to be difference of opinion about facts, is very often, unkni 
to the disputants, difference about the meaning of words; 
no controversy can be useful or fertile, that is not 
a definition of the words to be usod« and on 
the meanings to be attached to them. It is not too mocb to 
say, that in most cootrovefiiea» etch party nset some 
term, on which the cont rov e ny hongs, in a oense difcw t 
that understood b>' the other party ; or uses the term, 6fst 
one sense, and then in another, without any rcco^tkm or 
ciation of the equivocation ■ It requires an ellortt and a 
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effort, to adhere to the same meaning in using a word of 
irrent and large signification, throughout a controversy that is 
at all prolonged. 

It is idle to discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
Socialism, until we have settled and agreed upon the meaning 
that is to be attached to * Socialism/ When one disputant under- 
stands by it the organisation and management of industries by 
the State, and another takes it to mean the equalisation of 
reward for labour, and a third intends by it the abolition 
of private property, it is evident that the argument of each will 
be to the others, beside the mark, irrelevant, and mistaken. It 
is idle to discuss whether it is right for a clergyman to repel 
from the communion table (which he erroneously calls the 
altar) a man who has married his sister-in-law, until we have 
settled v/hat meaning is to be attached to * right.' Does it mean 
consistent with statute law ? or with canon law ? or with the 
custom of the Church, or of some part of the Church ? or with 
the scruples of the clerg>'man ? or with some code or rule of 
morality ? While the dispute is in progress, any of these mean- 
ings may be temporarily uppermost in the minds of either of 
the disputants, and be shortly replaced by another, without any 
appreciation, even by himself, that he has shifted his ground ; 
and it is unlikely, unless care is taken both to define the term 
and to keep to the definition, that both disputants will use the 
word in the same sense at the same time. A totally different set 
of meanings clings about the word when the question is asked 
whether women have a ' right ' to the suffrage. Is the 'right ' a 
legal right, a constitutional right, or a moral right ? If a legal 
right, what is the law that gives it to them? If a constitutional 
right, what is the meaning of * constitutional * ? Does it mean 
consistent with established custom, or consistent with the fiction 
that taxation and representation go together, or with the 
principle that they ought to go together? Or does it mean that 
the granting of the suffrage to women would be beneficial to 
them, or to the nation? If a moral right, it means consistent 
with some scheme of morality, but with whose scheme ? Yours, 
or mine, or his? Any discussion that ignores these ambiguities 
in the meaning of * right,* is barren ab initio. 

Does the syllogism contain a petitio priftcipii ? That depends 
on the meaning we attach to petitio principii. If we take it in 
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the literal sense, of begging or assuming a principiwm, or maj 
premiss, then the syllogism certainly contains a peutw pnmtpti^ 
for in every syllogism the premisses are assumed for the p 
of argument. If we take it as assuming that the major pt«ouM 
is true, outside the purpose of the argument, then we beg* 
the principium, but the truth of the principium^ a very 
thing, as will presently be shown. If we take it in the ArisloCdi 
sense, to mean the assumption in the premiss of the 
that is to be proved, then the syllogism must contain a 
primipii, or the conclusion could not be deduced from it. 

The Aristotelian fallacies of Composition and Dhrtrioo 
merely instances of equivocation. They reside in the 
of the word ' All.* The 'all * of the Universal propoftitioD is oat 
of place, and ought not to be used. What 14 nrteant by it if 
' every.* What is meant by ' All men are mortal * is ' Every mas 
is mortal/ Strictly speaking, * all' is a collcctive« do« a dis- 
tributive quantity ; but Traditional Logic, with its osital per- 
versity, chose the wrong word, though the right one waa 
available. If ' All men arc mortal ' is understood in the p fx>p ec 
and strict sense of the word * All,* then any indtvidual man is 
not necessarily mortal. This is clearly brought oat if we add 
the definite article. * All the men will receive five shilKn^ * 
not mean * Ever)' man will receive five shillings.* In the Aristo* 
tclian scheme of fallacies, those of Composition and Dtvistoo 
regarded as separate forms, but it is manifest that theyaie 
special cases of equivocation, and are not entitled to 
treatment, any more than is the following : — 

No fool can design a battleship; 
He is no fool ; 
.*. He can design a battleshipw 

This argument is manifestly faUackms, and the fallacy 
in the equivocation of the term * no fool.* In Traditional Loftc 
it is invalid on the ground that both premisMS are negative. It 
is true that it is invalid, and that both premises are ocigattvc ; 
but we have seen, in the chapter on the syHosiem, that the 
oegattve quality* of both premisMS does not ncceasa- ' -vali- 
date an argument. The tnie groofKi of the in ^ is 
cqoivocation. In the major premiss 'no fool' means 'oo otte 
who is a fool' : in the minor. *do fool' n»cai» 'one wbo is not 
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a fool'; and in reaching the conclusion, the latter meaning has 
been illegitimatciy substituted for the former. The equivocation 
is brought out more clearly if we substitute for the major, one 
of its implications. ' No fool can design a battleship ' may, by 
transfer of the negative, be explicated, without change of 
meaning, into * A fool cannot design a battleship,' It is now 
clear that from a premiss postulating who cannot design a battle- 
ship, we are not entitled to infer who can. 

The Fallacy of Bivocation. 

There is a fallacy cognate with the fallacy of Equivocation, 
and not very infrequently perpetrated, but unmentioned, as far 
as I know, by any writer on fallacies, even De Morgan. Equivo- 
cation is giving the same name to different things, and treating 
them in statement or argument as if they were the same. The 
fallacy of Bivocation is giving two names to the same thing, 
and treating it in statement or argument as if it were not 
one, but two. Thus I have heard instances of deliberation and 
choice, exercised by the lower animals, adduced as proof that 
these animals were capable of reasoning ; and I have heard 
that argument met by the objection that these instances of 
deliberation and choice were evidence, not of reason, but of a 
high degree of sagacity only. In this case, the two names, 
sagacity and reason, were given to the same thing, which was 
then treated not as one thing, but as two contrasted things. 
Instances of the same fallacy are to be found in those books on 
Logic which treat of Enumerative Induction and Generalisation 
as different processes ; which give the name of Classification to 
successive steps of Generalisation, and yet regard them as different 
things. The terra Classification is, in Logic, both equivocal and 
bivocal. It is equivocal in that it is applied both to Division 
and to Generalisation, which are different; it is doubly bivocal 
in that it as well as Generalisation are applied to the same thing, 
and it as well as Division are applied to the same thing. 

When Jcnner discovered that, under the one name of typhus 
fever, two distinct diseases were included, he exposed a fallacy of 
equivocation. Though certain symptoms are common to both 
diseases, and thus led, not merely to the inclusion of both in one 
class, but to the confusion of the one with the other ; yet certain 
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other symptoms are proper to each disease respectively, and thi 
distinguish the one from the other. Hut when Kra^^elin gives to' 
some cases of insanity the title of dementia priDCOX, and fitOs to 
show that there is any symptom proper to those cases ftrxl 
unshared by other cases of insanity, he perpetrates a fallacy of 
bivocation. He calls the same thing by two name9. and forth< 
with treats it as two different things. 

A term is, of course, not necessarily bivocal because it 
synonym. Mariner and seafaring man are not bflvocal, 
they both refer to the same thing. They arc not bi«*oca], becai 
it is recognised and understood (hat they refer to thesai 
and they are used in statement and argument not bivocaDjr 
as equivalents. But if it were denied that A. R is a teafaring 
man on the ground that he is only a mariner, the term would 
bivocal. 



The Fallacy of Amphiboly. 

The fallacy of Amphiboly, or ambiguity b the coostmction of 
sentences, is rarely illustrated in text books of Logk b>* any 
other than the stale ejcamples, copied from book to book, of 
• Aio te, vKacida, Romanes vinccrc posse,' and * The King yet 
lives that Menry sliaLl depose * ; and we are consequently led lo 
suppose that it is a fallacy so rare, that it may be pcactkally 
neglected. Nothing could be much more errooeoos. It is 
of the most fre<|iient sources of confusion, especially in 
sitions in the EngUab language, which, being destitute of inflection, 
depends for the accuiacy of its meaning on the proper order 
its words. 

A fiuniliar example, and one that deceives no one, b * A small 
labotirer's cottage,* for 'a labourer's small cottage/ or *a 
cottage lor a kbourcr/ It is not generally recognised, tboogli 
is interesting as iUostrating the use of inflections, and the oeccani 
of supplementing the absence of inflections by the ordering 
the words, that the flrst construction may be made grami 
and syntactically accurate, though the sense is of course alu 
by changing the inflection. If, instead of vrnting 'a 
labourer's cottage,* we write 'a small labourers* cottage,* 
ezprcsBion is punctoally correct, and is nnivocaL It 
now be understood ambiguonsly ; for the plormJ of the sul 
'labourers,' excludes the possibility that the singular mi^ttHvn 
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apply to it, and leaves outstanding, as the only alternative, that 
' a small ' qualifies * cottage/ 

The fallacy is not alv\'ays as transparent as it is in the case just 
cited. * A lady's sound, quiet hack ' is grammatically as correct 
as *a lady's hack, sound and quiet,' but it does not mean the 
same. The first means *a sound quiet hack, belonging to a lady/ 
the second means ' a sound quiet hack, suitable for a lady to 
ride.' 

Nowhere do we find the fallacy of Amphiboly so rampant as in 
Acts of Parliament, despite the labours of Parliamentary draughts- 
men in interpreting the intentions of legislators. 

* Habitual drunkard means a person who, not being amenable 
to any jurisdiction in lunacy, is, notwithstanding, by reason of 
habitual intemperate drinking of intoxicating liquor, at times 
dangerous to himself or others or incapable of managing himself 
and his affairs.' 

What is the effect, on the meaning of the rest of the definition, 
of the insertion of the words * not being amenable to any jurisdiction 
in lunacy ' ? Does it or does it not mean that the drunkard must 
be partially insane, or must be bordering on lunacy, — not insane 
enough to be certified as a lunatic, but yet to some extent disordered 
in mind ? High authorities are divided on the question. 

How does * by reason of the intemperate drinking of intoxi- 
cating liquor ' affect the meaning of ' at times dangerous, &c.' ? 
Does it mean that any person who becomes dangerous, &c., when 
he is drunk, and is also in the habit of intemperate drinking of 
intoxicating liquor, may be regarded as an habitual drunkard ; or 
does it mean that, however dangerous, &c., a man may be when 
he is drunk, and however habitual may be his intemperate 
drinking, he is not an habitual drunkard within the meaning of 
the Act, if his dangerousness can be ascribed to the single state 
of drunkenness in which he then was, and need not of necessity 
have been due to his long-continued drinking ? The question 
had to be taken to the Court of Appeal for decision. 

* At times.' How much of the following clause does this affect ? 
Does it qualify * dangerous to himself and others' only, or does 
its effect extend to the subsequent clause, ' incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs ' ? Again, authorities are divided in 
opinion. 

' Incapable of managing himself and his affairs.' Must he, in 
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order to be an habitual drunkard within the meaning of the 
suffer from both incapacities, or is one enough ? Again, diflereni 
authorities interpret the Act in diBcrent senses. 

As with this Section of this Act of Parliaxnent, so with 
Sections and other Acts. Nothing is more difficult, in many 
than to interpret the intention of the Legislature from the woffi iag 
of the Statutes; and the greater part of the difficult}* arises Crocn 
what Aristotle called Amphiboly — the ambiguous or iiulc6oite 
construction of sentences. 

The commonest fault of construction b misplacefnent of the 
relative, 'There was a swallow's nest in the slied, which 
puUed to pieces by sparrows.' The writer probably did doI 
what he said, that the shed was pulled to pieces by spdunmm. 
Even careful writers, even distinguished writers, and reputed 
masters of style in English wTiting, sonoetimes sJip iato this 
mistake. ' Not because the bishops obtained any gifts or gcaccs in 
this consecration which she hezBelf respected' writes Fronde, 
evidently meaning * not because the bishops obuined, in thcsr 
consecration, any gifts or graces that she herself respected.* And 
again 'a feeling approaching to contempt . . . has prevented thctn 
from carrying the weight in the councils of the nation which fans 
been commanded by men of no greater intrinsic eaiineocc in other 
professions.* Froude did not mean to convey that the natioo fans 
been commanded by men of no grenter intrinsic eminence Ac 
What he meant was that the feeling has prevented them firora 
carrying, in the councils of the nation, the weight which has been 
commanded by &c. 



The Faluicv of Pukctvatsok. 

Much coofttsioQ in the meaning of written sctrt a nces 
from neglect of punctuation, and from erroocoes pnoctnatioa? 
Punctuation is becoming a lost art. Many writers, perfaape net 
recognising its importance, and certainly shtrkmg its dificuliies^ 
leave it to the printer to insert what stops seem to hie 
Most printing offices have their own rules and rniiTsnfioiiB 
respect to punctuation, which are applied iodtflefvntly to wh 
writings, and from vrfasch some printers vrill not be moved by asqr 
entreaty or objuigation on the part of an utthor, to depart, 
very many cases» however* the ponctuatioo determines the 
and, this being so, it u no more justifiable to tamper with the 
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punctuation adopted by an author, than to garble the words of 
his text. 

* Do you know,* a lately deceased author was asked, * a man 
with one eye named Matthews?' * No,' was the answer, 'what 
was the name of his other eye? ' If the question was put in the 
form which is given to it above, the retort was completely justified, 
and was logical. The question, in the form here stated, clearly 
attributes the name to the eye, and not to its possessor. Strictly 
speaking, the proper construction is, ' a man named Matthews, 
with one eye' ; but this construction is rather pedantic, and is a 
little awkward. The original arrangement can be deprived of its 
ambiguity, and the intended meaning conveyed with certainty, by 
proper punctuation. If it had been written 'a man, with one eye, 
named Matthews,' the retort would have been inappropriate, for 
the separating commas accurately indicate that the w^ords they 
enclose constitute a clause qualifying the word ' man,' and that 
in true construction, the sentence runs, *a man — named Matthews.* 
It is now a frequent practice to omit the first of the commas 
limiting a qualifying clause, and the omission does not often lead 
to ambiguity, since the first comma is understood. The sentence 
would still pass, and would still be unambiguous, if it were 
written 'a man with one eye, named Matthews.' The vice of the 
practice is that the omission of the first comma is apt to lead to 
the omission of the second ; and there are cases in which the 
omission of even the first comma alters the meaning of the 
sentence. * The object in my view was the construction of an 
unambiguous sentence.* This means that the construction of an 
unambiguous sentence was the object I desired to attain. *The 
object, in my view, was the construction &c./ means * My 
opinion is that the object was the construction &c.* If we retain 
the second comma and drop the first, as the custom is with 
qualifying clauses, we lose this meaning, and restore the former. 
' The object in my view, was the construction &c.,* means the 
object 1 desired to attain. The single comma is, in fact, redundant 
and awkward. It breaks the continuity of the words at a place at 
which there is no break in the continuity of the sense. The 
second meaning cannot be conveyed by punctuation without the 
insertion of both commas. It can, of course, be conveyed by 
altering the arrangement of the words. 

' She cooked the meat and the potatoes and the beans she kept 
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raw till next day.' What was the fate of the potatoes ? Thai 
cannot be determined except by punctuation. Insert a 
after 'potatoes/ and the potatoes were cooked. Take oat the 
comma and insert it after * meat ' and the potatoes arc kept raw. 

' O fools, and slow of heart to believe all the prophets ha%x 
spoken * characterises the persons addressed as unworthy bccaoM 
they are slow to believe. ' O fools and slow of heart, to believ« 
all the prophets have spoken * characterises them as unHX>rthy for 
precisely the opposite reason. 

' General Kharki, the Commander in Chief having s<-cuTcd hts, 
communications, determined to advance.* General Kharki and 
the Commander in Chief are. in this sentence, two differtat 
persons. * General Kharki, the Commander in Chief, hai ' 
secured his communications, determined to ads'ancc.' Tbo 
of inserting the comma is to identify General Kharki with the 
Commander in Chief, who are now no longer two, bal oc 

It is the less excusable to ignore this source of confosioOt stactf" 
most of us were made familiar with it in the norsciy. The 
following lines are familiar to most children :— 

I saw a little ant swallow up a whale; 

1 saw the sea full of good sjiarkling ale ; 

I saw a glass full fifteen yards deep ; 

I saw a well full of men's tears that weep ; 

I saw two watery eyes alt in flames of fire ; 

I saw a house high as the moon and higher; 

I saw the sun upon the darkest night ; 

At least I saw the man who saw this wondrous ughU 

The assertions are sufficiently outrageous and incredible as they 
staod ; but if we take away the stops from the ends of the lii 
and insert them after the first substantive in each line, tbey 
changed into vcr>- commonplace asserti<xis. They then 
a series of rhetorical inversions : — I nw a Itttk ant ; Swaliovr 
a whale 1 saw the sea; Full of good sparkhng ale 1 saw 
glass; ftc 
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perpetrating fallacies, by confusing them together. In English, 
we speak of the emphasised syllable of a word as the accentuated 
syllable, and say we place the accent, when we mean the emphasisi 
on this or that syllable. Then, since emphasis is employed to 
render prominent, not only one syllable in a word, but also one 
word in a sentence, this word is spoken of as accentuated ; and the 
misplacement of emphasis on words is regarded as an example of 
the fallacy of the accent. A more transparent equivocation has 
never been perpetrated, even by logicians. The Aristotelian 
fallacy of the accent was the omission or misplacement of the 
accent-mark on a letter or syllable in a word, and the consequent 
alteration of the meaning of the word. In English, we have no 
accent marks, and the fallacy, strictly speaking, does not exist. It 
is, however, represented by the wrongful omission or insertion of 
the aspirate, which is conveyed in Greek by an accent mark. * I 
never said that nothing made 'cr hill ; I said she lived at Maida *ill.* 
This is a fallacy of the accent in the Aristotelian sense, and it 
would be a fallacy of the same kind to speak of the great 'art of 
the English nation. These are evidently puns, and, as such, are 
simple and crude examples of equivocation. 

The fallacy of emphasis is much more frequent, and, though not 
of much importance, and rarely the cause of serious misunder- 
standing, deserves a brief notice. We have already seen that the 
problem Did Brutus kill Caesar? contains three distinct problems, 
which may be explicated by appropriate construction. They may 
also be brought out by the distribution of emphasis. Did Brutus 
kill Caesar? Did Brutus kill Caesar? Did Brutus kill Casar? 
The affirmative proposition ' Brutus killed Caesar,* though it cannot 
be said to contain three propositions, is a proposition with three 
aspects, either of which may be so prominent in the mind as to 
relegate the other two to a position of insignificance. In speaking, 
emphasis may stand in the place of formally correct composition 
of the sentence, since emphasis can indicate what aspect of the 
proposition it is that attention is to be concentrated on ; but in 
written composition, italics, the equivalent of emphasis in spoken 
discourse, arc to be sparingly employed. The proper way to 
convey the meaning with accuracy, is to compose the words of the 
sentence in due order ; and in nothing is mastery of the English 
language so displayed as in the due order and arrangement of words. 
Italics are permissible to indicate foreign words, or technical terms 
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of art. thus drawing attention to a change of medium, and saving 
the reader from a momentary embarrassment ; bat italics arc very 
rarely permissible for the purpose of mere emphasis. The free 
employment of italics in written discourse is compafmble with 
swearing in speaking. It shows that the writer who aies tbeai Is 
unable to convey the emphasis he desires by the choice of 
appropriate words, or by arranging them in appropriate ocdcTt and 
therefore must resort to adventitious and ilkgitiniate meant to 
attain his end. They are comjiarable with the EliaabeChan sta|»e 
directions. 'This is a forest'; W room in the palace.* With 
appropriate scenery, such directions arc not roquired ; and with 
appropriate choice and arrangement of words, ttolica are rarely 
required for the purpose of emphasis. 

Dr. Johnson's reading of the ninth commandment is well known, 
and is, no doubt, correct for the occasion on which it is usually 
read ; but there are as many alternative readings as there are words 
in the sentence, and the emphasising of each word imports a 
new suggestion into the sentence. Tk<m shalt not bear false 
witness (but other people may). Thou sfuUt not bear fidse wttnav 
(for I will prevent thee). Thou shalt not bear fiUse wttneM On 
spite of the suggestion that thou wilt or mayst). Thoo sbalt not 
b<ar false witness (but thou mayst hint it 7). Thou shalt not boar 
faiu witness (but thou mayst bear true witness). Thou ^lalt not 
bear false vtitmss (but thou mayst treat hira falsely in other ways). 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour (but thoa 
mayst bear false witness in his ^vourV Thou shalt not bear iitae 
witness against thy neighbour (only against other people's neigh- 
bours). Thou shalt not bear fabe witness agaitist thy tmghbomr 
(but hast free licence to bear Use witness against other people^ 
not thy neighbours). 



CHAPTER XXV 

fallacies extra dictioneu 

Fallacies of Confusion of the Modes of Reasoning. 

These are the most fundamental and far-reaching of all fallacies- 
They are fallacies, hitherto unrecognised and undescribed, to 
which logicians are especially prone, and which no logician up to 
now has escaped ; but which are not confined to books on Logic, 
The several modes of reasoning we have found to be three, 
Inference, Empirical Reasoningj and Analogy; and the realm of 
Logic includes, also, the subsidiary or preliminary processes of 
Abstraction, Generalisation, Classification and Definition. The 
last four are different aspects of one process : the first three are 
different processes, distinct, discrete, and neither interchangeable 
nor miscible. These three modes of reasoning may, as we have 
seen in the last Chapter, be employed alternately or in succession, 
in trains of reasoning, to attain results ; and such successive or 
alternate employment involves no fallacy, as long as their use 
in combination docs not degenerate into confusion of one with 
another. But when they are confused with each other, or with 
a subsidiary process ; when it is sought to deduce a conclusion 
from an Analogy, or a material conclusion by means of Inference ; 
or when Generalisation is called Induction ; then is perpetrated a 
fallacy of confusion in the mode of reasoning. This is the fallacy 
of the hypothetical syllogism: this is the fallacy of the petitio 
priiicipii said to be inherent in the syllogism : this is the fallacy of 
supposing that we can 'reason from analogy * ; this is the fallacy 
that vitiates ever>' book on Logic that has ever been written. 

It is postulated that A is C under the condition that A is B. 
If, when A is B, it is C, then certain inferences may be drawn 
from this postulate. To add that A is really B, when all that the 
postulate gives, and all that Inference needs, is that if A is B it 
is C, is ultra vires of Inference, irrelevant, and fallacious. But 
surely, an objector may say, in the actual reasonings of life, to 
which you so desire to make the processes of Logic apply, such 
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arguments are often stated, and useful conclusions and 
conclustons are drawn from them ? Certainly tbcy ore, — bot 
not in the Logic of Inference; not by means of Dedoctioci. If 
parsley is fatal to parrots» my parrot will die if I feed it on parsley. 
But parsley really is fatal to parrots. Is it not useful to knowthati 
my parrot will really die if I feed it on parslc>" ? Ccrtaioly it 
is. It is useful in maUrid, It ts useful in the regulation of ooodocU^ 
It is useful as an empirical proposition. But it ts utterly 
as an aid or an adjuvant to the argument from the postoJate* If 
parsley is fatal to parrots, then if I feed my parrot on paxslcy, 
will die. This conclusion from the premiss is valid as it 
and its validit)' is not enhanced by a hair's breadth by the 
knowledge that parsley really is (atal to parrots. Panl^ 
be the most wholesome diet in the world for parrots, and yet 
validity of the conclusion — I do not say its truth — the validity 
this conclusion, as an inference from the postulate, will not 
impaired by the breadth of an electric ion. I say that if 
is fatal to parrots, my parrot will die if I feed it on parsley ; 
you tell me that parsley really is fatal to parrots. Your 
is totally irrelevant to my argument. Don't you see what 
arc doing ? You are giving me unconditionally tliat 
that I already had conditionally. You are deatroying that 
condition which is an integral part of the reasoning, and wii 
which reasoning of that kind cannot exist. In the same 
and in the same breath, you assert and deny conditioni 
deny that to be a condition which you have just iwifirlcd la be' 
a condition. If you tell me that parslc}* really is fatal to parrots. 
— that its fatulity to parrots is constant in experience — that is 
oteful iotormatioat for v^ich, in another co nD ection, I should 
obliged* It would enable me to solve the pcoblem, if sodi 
problem were in my mind. Will or will not my panot die H I 
feed it on parsley ? But it does not avist me in the least in 
drawing, from the postulate 'If parslejr it fatal to parrots' the 
inference, * Parsley will be fatal to my parrot.' 

If, as Sterne tpecolated, I should see a white bear, what then ? 
Why, then a white bear would be seen by me ; I should be in 
the presence of a white bisar; a white bear muat have 
bom ; it is not true that there is no such thing as a white 
aiKl so forth* All these inferences are valid m£erefkoet from 
postulate, and are valid whether the subject of them is a 
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bear, or a centaur, or a phoenix, ora jabberwock. Whether parsley 
is or is not, in experience, fatal to parrots, is as irrelevant and out 
of place in the one argument, as whether white bears, or centaurs, 
or phoenixes, or jabberwocks, really exist, is irrelevant and out of 
place in the other ; or as whether Socrates really is or is not mortal 
is out of place and irrelevant in the syllogism. 

Almost every logician points out that the conclusion of a 
syllogism may be true, though its premisses are false. 



All large glass bottles are covered with the craters of 

volcanoes ; 
The moon is a large glass bottle ; 
The moon is covered with the craters of volcanoes 



In this case, the conclusion happens to be true, though the truth 
of the premisses leaves something to be desired; and instances 
to the same effect are adduced by most logicians ; who, neverthe- 
less, on another page, blandly assure us that the truth of the con- 
clusion depends on the truth of the premisses. A just appreciation 
of the nature of Deduction would have shown them that it is 
not permissible even to discuss the truth of the conclusion of 
an Inference. We might as well discuss whether it is white or 
black, transparent or opaque. Inference is not concerned with 
material truth. It is concerned solely with consistency, and to 
discuss the truth of its conclusions is fallacious. It is a fallacy of 
Confusion of the Modes of Reasoning. 

It is this confusion of the argument in materid with the argument 
from postulates that constitutes the fallacy of supposing that, if a 
man's reasoning is consistent, his conclusions must be true 
that since his conclusions are true, his reasoning must be valid ; 
that if we can find a flaw in his reasoning, his conclusion must be 
false; and that if his conclusions are not true, his reasoning must 
be invalid. All these are fallacies not infrequently perpetrated ; 
none of them is enumerated among the fallacies of the Sophistici 
EUnchit or in any subsequent chapter on fallacies. They eluded 
even the vigilant and penetrating eye of De Morgan ; but they 
are brought to light by the system of Logic here expounded. 

The problem of the pelitio priiwipii in the syllogism is put in 
various ways in books of Logic. It is put variously: If all men are 
mortal, and Socrates is a man, how do we know that Socrates is 
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mortal ? Does the conclusion tell us anything new ? 
gain any knowledge from the argument ? Have we not already 
stated the conclusion in the premisses ? Evcty reader who has 
come thus far with roe will see that the answers to these qnestioQS 
are — We do not know from this argjtfncnt, that Socrates is rtally 
mortal ; the conclusion tells us nothing that U not in the premtsset. 
We gain from the argument, no accession of knowledge; all that 
wc gain is a new statement of part of the premisses, in which the 
conclusion is implicit, and is explicated by the argument. 

Prof. Car\'eth Read comes nearer than any other N*Titcr lo the 
doctrine here propounded. He distinguishes between the formal 
character and the materia l character of the syllo^m. As formally 
stated, it is, he says, useless or fallacious ; but nevertheless, those 
who perceive its material grounds retain and defend it. He 
describes the material argument, and appreciates that it is distinct 
from the formal argument, but, like all other logicians, he stiU 
regards the materiaJ argument as a syllogism. This is the poini 
at which I part company with him, and with all my pvedecesaoct. 
He and they look on the syllogism as having two aspects, or as 
capable of being put to two uses — the formal use and the tnaterial 
Qse. My contention is that the materiaJ arftm^at never is a 
syllogism. To the syllogism it has a superficial and deccpttre 
resemblance, which has blinded every logician to the profeuad 
and fundamental difference between them. The Datum memblaa 
the minor premiss; but it is radically different in that, while tbe 
minor premiss predicates inclusion in a class or exclusion from a 
class, the datum predicates likeness for tbe purpose of the argument* 
The identical elements of problem and premiss simulate the middle 
term of the syllogism, by appearing in identical form in both the 
propositions that make up the argument; hot they are radically 
different, for the identical elements of Empirical R^^ontng oaad 
not be terms at all They may be Ratios. The premiss of 
Empirical Reasoning bears a deceptive resemblance to tbe major 
premiss of the syllogism, for both are Universals; bo^ they are 
profoandly different ; for the premiss of Empirical Reaioiutig 
predicates a relation that has been fooad constant in eacp cr isDO^ 
and may be a relation of any kmd wfaatemer; while the pi emls aol' 
a syllogism is detached from experience, and nipusin the 
relation of class inclusion or class exclusion, and that r ela tkio 
only. 
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retitio principii is, literally, assuming a prittcipium, or major 
premiss; and this is what every argument ex postulate does, and 
must do. In the syllogism, and in Deductive reasoning generally, 
it is no fallacy ; it is a necessary preliminary to the reasoning 
process. In material argument, to assume, as constant in 
experience, a relation that is not in fact constant, is fallacious ; 
but the fallacy is not petitio principii ; it is the fallacy of jumping 
to a conclusion. What is ordinarily meant and understood by 
petitio principii is the fallacy of assuming that a conclusion, validly 
and properly deduced y secundutn artem^ from postulates, is true in 
fact; and this is the fallacy now under consideration, of Confusion 
of the Mode of Argument. 

The confusion between Analogy and Empirical reasoning, 
which appears in Mill's description of Analogical reasoning, and 
is followed by all his successors, including the exponents of 
Modern Logic, is not so much a confusion of modes of reasoning, 
as an equivocation. It is the application of the term Analogy to 
a process that is not Analogy. These logicians give to one thing 
a name that had already been applied to another and very different 
thing. How far they confuse the two things, is difficult to 
discover. Many writers have detected the equivocation, and, 
though they retain the names Analogy and Analogical reasoning, 
have recognised that what they so denominated is not what 
Aristotle meant by Analogy. Although, however, they describe 
correctly, if very incompletely. Empirical reasoning under the 
name Analogical reasoning, they still unanimously confuse the 
reasoning so described with the syllogism, and thus perpetrate 
the fallacy of Confusion of the Mode of Reasoning. 



Fallacies of Empirical Reasoning. 



Fallacies of Induction are violation of its Canons. 

The first Canon of Induction is that the relation expressed by 
the premiss must be constant in experience, or must be subsumable 
under one that is constant in experience. We have already seen, 
in the discussion on Imperfect Induction, that this mode of reason- 
ing is not necessarily vitiated by want of constancy in experience 
of the premiss. A conclusion, and a valid conclusion, can be 
drawn from a premiss that is not constant in experience. A con- 
clusion from such a premiss must, however, be recognised to be 
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conjectural only, or it will be fallacious. Fallacy rtsidts, not tn 
drawing a conclusion from a premiss that is not known to be 
constant in experience, but from regarding such a cooclustoo as 
assured. The fallacy is so frequent in the reasonings of daily life, 
that it has received a colloquial title ; yet it docs not appear to be 
known to logicians, not one of whom has ever mentioned the 
Mlacy of jumping to a conclusion ; which is said, I know ool 
with what truth, to be perpetrated with special frequency by the 
female sex. 

'The Robinsons have returned to town, for. as I passed their 
house, I noticed that their blinds were up.* Dt5pla>*ed u a formal 
induction, this would run : — 

Prtmiss, The raising of blinds b, constantly in experience, 
a sign that the householder's family is at home. 

DatufH, The raising of Robinson** blinds is like, in respects 
material to the argument, the raising of other people's blinds. 

Conclusion, The raising of Robinson's blinds signifies that his 
family is at home. 

This conclusion would be unimpeachable, if the relation 
expressed in the premiss were, in fact, constant in experience, or 
were subsumablc under one that is constant in experience; bot H 
is neither, so that the conclusion is not warranted as an mamred 
conclusion. Nevertheless, though not constant in experience, the 
relation is tolerably frequent in experience ; and does justify a 
conclusion, but a conjectural conclusion only. The want at 
constanc>' in experience of the premiss must be reflected in a want 
of assurance in the conclusion ; and if the conclusion is sUtsd 
With this qualification, it is unimpeachable. The proper fann of 
the conclusion from this premiss is ' It is probable,' or * Then is 
evidence,' or ' I conjecture,' that the Robinsons have rctumed 
to town. 

' His red noee pcxKlaims him a toper * is a bllacy of jam|nog to 
a conclusion. It assumes that the rchtioo between redncat of the 
nose and cxcessix'e drinking iB constant in experience, which it il 
not. The datum is satisAictory. The redness of his t»oae ts like. 
in all ntaterial respects, to the redness of the nose that b produced 
by drinking; but the want of coostaocy in experien ce of iIm 
premised relation, that redness of the ooae is produced solely bf 
drinkingi is so great, that we are scarcely justified in concluding 
even that there is evidence that he is a toper. 
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As long as Fermat was content with surmising, from the result 
of his calculations, that 2*'+ i is probably always a prime 
number, he kept within his warrant, and was justified in this 
conclusion ; but as soon as he concluded that it certainly is so, he 
jumped to a conclusion; for the relation had not been verified 
sufficiently often to be constant in experience, in the sense in which 
constancy is to be understood in this connection ; and it could not 
be subsumed under any relation that is constant in experience. 



The second Canon of Induction is that the terms of the datum 
must be assimilated, in respects material to the argument ; and to 
argue from a vague and approximate assimilation, or from an 
assimilation, however close, that is not material to the argument, 
is fallacious, and is a fallacy frequently perpetrated. 

There is no fallacy in arguing from a vague and approximate 
assimilation of the terms of the datum, if the conclusion from 
such a datum is accepted as tentative, and is not regarded as 
assured. The conclusion is then an hypothesis, and is perfectly 
justifiable as such ; but fallacy lies in taking an hypothesis for an 
assured conclusion. 

The main source of the fallacy that resides in the breach of this 
Canon is the assimilation of the terms of the datum in respects 
that are not material to the argument. 

Has this insect a sting ? Yes, for it is like a wasp, which, con- 
stantly in experience, possesses a sting. But is it like a wasp in 
material respects ? Is it hymenopterous ? Has it the features 
which mark it as belonging to the great family of bees and wasps ? 
No, but it is like a wasp in size, and colour, and marking, and 
mode of flight. It won^t do. Si^e and colour and marking and 
mode of flight are not respects material to the argument. These 
may all be imitated by moths or diptera. To conclude that it has a 
sting because it resembles a wasp in these respects is fallacious. 
' Will this mile of railway cost more to lay than that ? No, 

because it is no longer. But is length the only or the chief respect 
in which resemblance is material to the argument ? No. That 
mile runs on the flat ; this must run through a tunnel. That mile 
runs through agricultural land ; this must run through a town. 
That mile runs over uninterrupted land ; this must cross a bridge 
I of wide span. To extract an assured conclusion from such a 

I datum is fallacious. 
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Will this war be successful ? Yes, because that war, 
against a nation no more numerous, was successful. Uut is the 
numerousness of the antagonist nation the only» or the chief, 
respect material to the argument of success in war? It is ooi«] 
Wc are to consider whether it is warlike, wealthy, bra\-c, prepared ; 
whether its armies are well organised and well disciplined ; 
whether it is well supplied with material of war. All these* mod 
other circumstances, are material to the argument 

The omission of some material resemblance from the datum 
constitutes the fallacy of the Accident, in the Aristotciian tense* 
The fallacy is usually confused, in the text books, with the £sUMy. 
a dicta ucundum quid ad duiunt iitnplicit^r. It is, in bcU Vtljlj 
different. The Aristotelian fallacy of the Accident was the takiof 
of an accidental quality for an essential quality. We have 
seen that the term * essential ' may be replaced, with great advan* 
tagc to clearness of expression and dcAnitcness of w*^*«w»g, |iy 
'material to the argument*; and, if we make tbe sobadtotioo ia 
this case, the fallacy of the accident is the &Ulacy of taking, Cor 
a similarity material to the argument, a similarity that is not 
material ; and this is the fallacy under considefation. It is tbei 
construction of a datum on the ground of a likeness that is aoCj 
material to the argument. It is a curious result of the 
effect of the study of Traditional Logic, that wbeoever lofidaiisj 
depart from the teaching of Aristotle, they are invariably wmm ^] 
while in matters in which he is wrong they follow htm with 
tmitatioo. 

The third Canon of Induction is that the second gitxn 
in the problem must be identical with its homologneia the | 
It is not at all infrequent for an inaccurate thinker to take 
identical, things that arc not identical. Breach of this 
constitutes another of the recognised fallaciea of Tradil 
Logic. 

If Johnny's illness is like, in material respects, to Jenny's, and if 
Jenny's illness was caused by a bulty diet, then, since uniformity 
causation is constant in experience. Johnny's illness was cauaod 
a fimlty dieti or by something tliat is like, in material respects^ 
faulty diet. As already set forth, the Induction is 

was earned by Canity diet 

wascanscdby {x)/mMUy 



Jenny's Uli 
Johnny's illnass 
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In this argument, the identical homologous elements are the 
ratios ; and if these elements are indeed identical, and the illnesses 
are in fact alike in material respects; and if causation is, in 
experience, constant; then the reasoning is unimpeachable; and 
the cause of Johnny's illness is discovered. But how if the 
elements that are taken to be identical are not in fact identical ? 
What effect will this have upon the validity of the argument? 
How if Jenny's illness was preceded merely, and was not caused, 
by unsuitable diet ? How if it was neither caused nor preceded, 
but accompanied, by faulty diet ? Then, clearly, there is no 
reason for supposing that Johnny's illness was thus caused. The 
reasoning is then fallacious ; and the fallacy, in this particular 
instance, is the fallacy known to Traditional Logic as fton causa 
pro causa, or post hoc, ergo propter hoc. This fallacy is utterly out 
of place in Traditional Logic, which knows nothing of causation, 
or of the means whereby causation may be ascertained ; and its 
presence in that Logic makes us wonder, first how it ever 
obtained admission ; and second how, being in, it did not stimu- 
late logicians to discover the rule whose breach constitutes the 
fallacy. 

The relation of causation is far, however, from being the only 
relation that is the subject of investigation ; nor is the ratio the 
only element in the problem that is, on occasion, identified with 
its homologue in the premiss ; so that the fallacy non causa pro 
causa is but a sample of the fallacies of this class. It may, how- 
ever, be taken as a type of the class. In this, as in other matters, 
Traditional Logic, in departing from the teaching of Aristotle^ 
has gone astray. To ^t) fitno/' m &itiop does not signify taking 
that for a cause which is not a cause ; it signifies taking that 
for a reason which is not a reason ; and is thus, on the one 
hand, identified with the fallacy now under consideration ; and 
on the other, is with difficulty distinguished from the current 
meaning of the non sequttur, into which logicians have corrupted 
the Aristotelian fallacy of the Consequent. Thus, by departing 
from Aristotle they have got their whole scheme of fallacies, if that 
can be said to be a scheme which has no organisation, arrange- 
ment, or coherence, into an inextricable muddle. 

Let the problem be With what percentage of sewage in the 
water will tench thrive ? Tench will thrive with x per cent, of 
sewage in the water : find x. It is found in experience that carp 

N.L. C C 
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will live in water containing, say, three per cent, of sewage: 

the Induction : — 

Carp live in three per cent, of eewa^. 

Tench thrive in (jc) thru per c^nt. of uwtg*. 

In this induction, the datum is sound. Carp arc, in 
material to the argument, like tench. The identified bomologi 
are the Ratios ; and these we see, are wrongly identified. All 
experience proves is that carp will live in three per cent, of 
and if wc concluded that tench, which are like carp for the 
of the argument, also will live in three per cent, of sewage, 
should he abundantly justified. But we have concluded more than 
this. We have concluded that tench will not only live, hot thrii 
in water of that degree of pollution, and in so concluding wc hai 
committed the fallacy under consideration, of taking that 
identical which is not identical. The true title of the 
should be, not non causa pro causa, but mm Han pro fodrm. 

The identified elements, so far from being always causes, 
not even be Ratios. They may be terms. Take an cxampk* 
like of which has ser>'ed us before. Does this insect pocaei 
sting ? Yes. fur it is like, in all material respects, to those oCl 
insects which possess what I take to be stings. 

Those insects poasettsd *^tns* > 

This insect (x)/os«a0 a stiog. 

The Induction is correct at all points, except in the identification 
of the second term in the probleni with its homologuc in Ibe 
premiss. The datum is quite satisfactorj*. This insect is so like 
those insects of which I ha\x had experience, and have lound to 
posieii what I take to be stings, that I am safe in arguing from 
the one to the other. The relation expressed in the premas is, 
as previously shown, subsumable under ods that is constant Id 
experience But the argument is bUaciooi beca os c the dcnsats 
taken as identical are not in fact identical, ^\llat I have takes 
to be stings, in examining the insects, are not stings, bol 
oripositors. Consequently, the argument, that this insect posscans 
a sting, is unsound ; and is unsound because it contains the hllacy 
mm idem pro todam. 

The Fourth and Fifth CaooQS of Induction are that 
qucsitum is obtained by adopting into the problem the 
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logous element of the premiss ; and that the difference, as well as 

the likeness of the datum, must be reflected in the conclusion. 

The adoption into the problem of the homologous term of the 
premiss, is fallacious only when the fifth Canon is neglected, and 
the non-assimilation in any respect, of the terms of the datum, is 
not allowed for and reflected in the conclusion. If I argue that 
since typhoid fever is due to a micro-organism, typhus, which is 
like typhoid in so many respects, is due to the same micro- 
organism, or fail to recognise that there must be some dissimilarity 
in the bacilli, corresponding with the differences between the two 
diseases, I commit a fallacy of this nature. The fact that a 
burglary has been committed in my house, as well as in 
Robinson's, justifies the conclusion that both were committed by 
members of the same— of the criminal — class; but it does not 
justify the conclusion that they were committed by the same 
men. It does, however, justify an hypothesis that they were com- 
mitted by the same men. The fact that this picture is like, in 
the material respects of handling, technique, and general nature 
of the subject, to pictures by Corot or Millet, warrants the con- 
clusion that it was painted by some one of the school of Corot 
or Millet ; but the inferiority in its design and execution forbid 
the conclusion that it was painted by Corot or Millet himself. 

This is not one of the recognised fallacies of Traditional Logic, 
but it is well known by practical reasoners that ' circumstances 
alter cases' ; and that there is fallacy in arguing from one case 
to another that is not precisely alike in material respects. It 
might appropriately be called the fallacy of indiscrimination, since 
it depends on want of discrimination between the terms of the 
datum. 

The Sixth and last of the Canons of Induction is that Nothing 
may be assumed in the problem that is not warranted by 
experience. Breach of this Canon is the fallacy known to 
Traditional Logic as the fallacy of many questions. It should 
rather be called the fallacy of the previous question, for it is the 
illegitimate assumption of an answer to some question that should 
have been answered^ and has not been, before the problem was 
stated. It is, indeed, a true begging of the question ; for the 
problem is a question, and it begs the problem. But it is not a 
petiiio principii, for it does not beg a priftcipiunt or major premiss. 

c c 2 
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It docs not beg a premiss at all. Nor does it, like the 

peiitio principii of the syllogism, beg the coodusion io a pccmini 

What it begs is the problem or question. 

The fallacy of many questions, or, as it should rather be cmlled, 
of the previous question, is usually considered a rare form of 
fallacy, and, like the fallacy of the accident, and of amphibolo^, 
is usually illustrated by the same stale example copied from one 
book to another usqm ad nausaim. It is in fact a very freqoeat 
form of fallacy, and one that often escapes recognitioo. S e l do m , 
indeed, docs it appear in the bald form usually cited, — 'Yes or 
no. Sir, have you left off beating your mother ? ' 

Why does bread and butter always fall with the batteicd 
down ? is a ' fallacy of many questions ' until it is establttbed that 
it does so fall. What is the connection between changes of the 
moon and changes of the weather ? is a Eilbcy of the pt ef joui 
question until it is established that there is a connection. What 
is it that makes food that is cooked in copper %Tascb poiaoooos? 
is a fallac>- of the previous question until it is eitabUdbed that 
food so cooked is poisonous. Are the rectilinear marktnft oq 
Mars canals ? is a fallacy of the previous qaestioo ontU it is pcovod 
that such markings exist. Why are sava^ racca always ctDd? 
is such a fallacy until it is proved that they always are cruel. 

This fallacy is not in the argument, nor in the coodosuM 
the argument. It is in the statement of the problem ; aod, 
the statement of the problem is the first step in Empirical 
Reasoning, the fallacy is the most fundamental of the 
of Empirical Reasoning, and should, pterhapa, have 
ftidcred first. Whatever its place in Empirical 
has certainly no place in s^-llogistic reasoning; aod, when 
find it among the classical fallacies of Traditiooal Lofie, 
know not whether to admire moat the acumen that diaio i^gC L 
fallacy to the nature and origin of which Traditiooal Logic 
no clue, or the want of acumen that stopped short at that 
and failed to discover the mode of reaaooiof whkb accooota 
the £aliacy. finds a place for it, aod supplies a Canoa 
forbids it. 

FALtACtES or iMPUtSNCB. 

The first Canon of Inference is that every laieraoea ia dadi 
firom a postulate* It follows that, in argviaf of 
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and in explicating the implications of propositions, we may not 
go outside the field of {X)stulation. We may not assume nor 
regard the material truth of the postulate. To do so would be 
to commit one of those fallacies of confusion of the mode of 
argument that have already been described. 

The second Canon of Inference allows us, for the purpose of 
argument, to postulate what we please, except self-contradic- 
tions. This Canon forbids us, therefore, to limit our postulates 
to what is materially true. It forbids us to object to any 
argument on the ground that its postulates are improbable, 
impossible, inconceivable, absurd^ or nonsensical. But the Canon 
does limit us strictly in one direction. It forbids us to postulate 
what is self-contradictory. Any argument, therefore, is fallacious, 
which is founded on such postulates as that an irresistible force can 
be applied to an immoveable body; that there is an unconscious 
mode of consciousness; that matter may become immaterial; 
that a material argument need take no account of its matter; 
that eternity had a beginning ; that infinite space has a limit ; or 
any similar proposition. It may seem an unnecessary precaution 
to forbid the postulation of self-contradictories, but experience 
shows that it is by no means unnecessary. Instances given in a 
previous chapter show that logicians themselves are by no means 
insensible to the lure; and the postulation of an unconscious mode 
of consciousnes is not rendered any the more justifiable by substi- 
tuting for the term ' unconscious/ the term 'subliminal,* which 
means the same thing, thus hiding the fallacy of Self-contradiction 
behind the fallacy of Bivocation. Self-contradiction is a very 
important fallacy, and not the less important that, although it 
seems, on the face of itp so manifestly fallacious that no one is 
likely to fall into it ; in practice, it is committed without any 
recognition of its fallaciousness. 

The Canon allows us to postulate what we please for the 
purpose of the argument ; and it is important to observe the 
limitation : fallacious to exceed the limitation. The argument 
must be limited by its purpose ; and to go outside the purpose of 
the argument is to commit a fallacy, which is unknown to 
Traditional Logic, but is none the less important. The pen is 
mightier than the sword ; but it would be a fallacious inference 
from this postulate to argue that we ought therefore to arm our 
cavalry with quill pens, or even stylographs, in place of the annc 
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btancJu. This is a Callacy, gross as a mountain, open, palpabie ; 
it does not come under any of the recognised fallacies of Tradil 
Logic. It might, perhaps, be twisted into an equivocation; but 
it is not really an equivocation. The fallacy consists in applyi 
the postulate outside the purpose of the argument. The pen 
mightier than the sword for the purpose of producing cftscts 
the course and destiny of nations, not for the purpose of 
on the field of battle. 

What is not a mineral, must be either an animal or a vci^table ; 
and the Court of Appeal may hold that China clay is not 
mineral ; but it would be fallacious to argue* from these posti 
that their lordships held China clay to bean animal or a 
I do not know how Traditional Logic would place thia fallacy, 
but to me it is clearly a neglect of the purpose of the argument 
The Court of Appeal holds that China clay is not a mineral h 
the purpose of a certain lease of minerals; and to afiply thta 
postulate outside the purpose of the axfoxnent is £Ufa 
Traditional Logic knows nothing of the p or pose of its 
and this is one of the grave charges of ignorance and neglect 
I make against Traditional Logic. In DedactioOt the purpose 
the argument is all important ; and no Deduction can be 
conducted which leaves the purpose of the argument out 
account. For the purpose of some arguments, the whole incli 
the part : for the purpose of other arguments, the part iodi 
the whole. For the purpose of the argument as to ibe pocttioo 
Eastcheap. Eastcheap is included in London : but for the 
of the argument as to whither I must go from BLrminghara to get~ 
to Eastcheap. London is included in Eastcheap. 

An instance of Fallacious ressoning may often be r e i efTOd to 
different fallacies, according to the way in vrfiich it is 
The contention of Modem Logic, that every proposition refers 
Reality, may. as H-e have seen, be regarded as a CsUscy of 
confusion of the mode of ar^ment. It may also be refarded 
a fallacy of neglecting the purpose of the argument. In the 
of Consistency, the purpose of the argument is to enplkate the 
implications of propositions; and ior this p urp o se , it is 
material whether the proposition does or does not refer to raslity. 

Fallacies of neglect of the purpose of the argument will be 
mentioned again, and other examples given, under 
the fourth Caikon of Inference. 
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An argument, once begun, must proceed on the basis of the 
postulate; and thus we obtain the third Canon, that a postulate, 
once granted, mmt not be withdrawn nor ignored in the course of the 
argutncut. I may, for the purpose of argument, postulate that 
chalk is white, or that Brutus killed Csesar; and I may, for the 
purpose of argument, postulate that chalk is not white, or is 
black ; and that Brutus did not kill Caesar, or saved his life ; but 
I may not, for the purpose ol the same argument, assume con- 
tradictory postulates ; nor may I, having once assumed a postulate, 
permit it to be denied or ignored in the course of the argument- 
The fallacy that lies in the breach of this Canon, consists in sup- 
posing that by denying a postulate, we refute the argument 
founded on it. If I argue that, if London were to be destroyed 
by an earthquake to-morrow, the finance of the whole world would 
be dislocated, you do not refute this argument by denying that 
London will be destroyed by an earthquake. I say that if women 
have votes, they will always vote for war rather than against it ; 
and you do not refute this argument by denying that women will 
have votes. I say that if my scheme of Logic is valid, Aristotle 
and all his successors and followers, down to the present day. are 
wrong ; and you do not refute this argument by denying that my 
scheme is valid. 

If a pint of petrol contains so many calories, and a pound of 
coal so many; and if a pound of coal represents so many foot- 
pounds of energy ; then, with a little calculation, I can tell you 
how many foot-pounds of energy are represented by a pint of 
petrol. You may deny that the number of calories that I have taken 
to be in a pint of petrol is correct ; you may deny that the number 
of foot-pounds of energy, or the number of calories, that I have 
postulatt;d to be in a pound of coal, is correct; but these denials 
do not in the least vitiate the calculation. The sum is correctly 
done, and you do not convict me of a mistake in my arithmetic, 
by proving that I began with the wrong figure. By so doing you 
may invalidate my result, no doubt ; but you do not invalidate 
the process by which I reached it. The addition and subtraction, 
the multiplication and division, are correct to a decimal point ; 
and this is all that the Logic of Inference requires, and all it can do. 
The Logic of Inference cannot determine experimentally how 
many calories there are tn a pint of petrol. All it can do is to 
take the postulates given to it, and draw inferences from them. 
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Without being specifically denied, the postulate may be ignored ; 
and this is a very frequent fallacy. I argue that if he is sufficiently 
good-natured, he will do what I ask ; and to say that he is a fool 
if he doesr does not invalidate my argument, which is fewmjod 
solely on the postulate of his good nature, and does not takeacoouat 
of his wisdom. To say that he would be a fool to do it, and he is 
not in fact a fool, is to controvert the argumrnium ex funJuimJc by 
the argumcnium in matcrui, and is a fallacy of confoaioo of the 
mode of argument. If I were arguing the matter of fact, whether 
he will do it or not, the retort would be material to the Issae ; bot 
I am not. I am arguing from my postulate alone; and ia 
Inferential argument, the conclusion is but another way of staling 
the postulate ftself. The inference cannot, therefore, be cootfo- 
verted, except by showing that it is not contained in the pottolate. 
To say that he is sufficiently good-natured to do it. is anoCher way 
of saying that he will do it if I appeal to his good nature; and if 
the one is true, the other is true also. Inference does not asttcxt 
that cither is true. It asserts only the implicatioQ of the ooe 
in the other. 

I say that, if the Bill is passed into law, it will remove a 
grievance. It is no answer to this argument to deny the poeto* 
late, :md assert that the Bill will not (>ass; nor is it any ■iisme 
to ignore the postulate, and say that I, who have imposed ao OMUijr 
grievances, am a fine person to talk about removing oae. 

Denial and ignoring of the postulate together make up the 
fallacy known in Traditional Lx>gic as the igmormfio ilmcJu, la 
that Logic, it is an iUogicaJ intruder. It violates oo rale of the 
syllogism ; it is a breach of no Law of Thought, oi oo reoogatted 
rule of Immediate Inference. It floats in the air, ttPittafhrd aad 
unaccounted for. Nor has Inductive nor Modern Lo^ anyplace 
(or it. Neither provides a Canon thai is liroken by the igmowmim 
$Unch9, In the scheme here propounded, it fits into its place* at 
a breach of a recognised aad formulated rule of Infcreocet a rak 
not made for the purpose o( providing an eiplanatioo of the £allacy, 
but forming an integral and necessary pert of the scheme, Thie 
accidental consequence of the rule seems ^rmitf /ecw evidence both 
of its validity and its necessity. 



Violation of the fourth Canon of Infeteoce provides a 
variety of Ulacies then violation ci any other* It is the 
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mate assumption of something that is not in the postulate that 
constitutes the fallacy of four terms, when this is not an equivo- 
cation, the undistributed middle, and the illicit major and minor 
of syllogistic reasoning. It is to the same assumption that we owe 
the fallacy of the Consequent, the fallacy a dicto secundum quid ad 
dictum simpliciteYt the fallacy a dicto simpliciUr ad dictum secundum 
quidy De Morgan's fallacy a dicto secundum quid ad dictum alierum 
quid ; as well as other fallacies not hitherto recognised. 

If Some fish fly, 
And All eels are fish ; why may we not conclude that 
Some eels fly ? 

Because, says Traditional Logic, the middle term is undis- 
tributed. Because, says the Method of Explication, we have 
assumed what is not in the postulate. We have replaced, in the 
major premiss, the term 'Some fish* by the term 'some eels*; 
but ' some eels * is not given equivalent to, included in, or implied in 
* some fish.' ' Some eels ' is indeed, included in * all eels,* and the 
substitution of some eels for all eels is warranted. But all eels are 
given, for the purpose of the argument, included in * fish.' They 
are not given included in 'some fish ' ; and therefore they may not, 
nor may 'some eels,* be substituted for 'some fish/ To make 
this substitution is to assume what is not in the postulate. 

We may, indeed, give to the argument a specious appearance of 
correctness by stating it thus, in Hamiltonian terms : 

Some fish fly ; 
All eels are some fish ; 
. • . All eels fly. 

Again Traditional Logic would ascribe the fallacy to the undis- 
tributed middle. The Method of Explication ascribes it to the 
ambiguity of the middle. The * some * of the major premiss is 
'this some.* The 'some* of the minor may be 'that some 'or 
'the other some'; and owing to this ambiguity, we are never 
justified in replacing one * some* by another. 

The fallacy of the illicit major rests on the same ground, of 
assuming something that is not in the postulate. 

Prisoners who are found guilty are punished; 
He was not found guilty ; 
He was not punished. 
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In Traditional Logic, this is an illicit major. The predicate ct\ 
the conclusion is distributed ; the predicate of tlie major p re mie 
is undistributed ; and thus there is illicit process of the major* 
By the Method of Explication, the defect is more easily idcntifted. 
It is said in the conclusion that he was not punished ; but there is 
nothing in the postulate about those who are not punished. The 
postulate applies to those only who are punished; and to coo- 
chidc from this postulate anything about those who are not^ is to 
assume what is not in the postulate. 

Traditional Logic forbids us to draw any inference at all bom 
these premisses; but the Method of Explication is not so 
niggardly. There is a sound inference^ and an inference that may 
be useful, to be drawn from them. If prisoners who are foand 
guilty are punished, and he was not found guilty, thesa we niajr 
safely and rightly infer that not on the groutul of beiof fonod 
guilty was he punished. 

The illicit minor is even more plainly a breach oi the fourth 
Canon of Inference. 

If The syllogism is a defective mode of argument ; 
and Some logicians argue by the syUogisin ; 

why are we not justified in concluding that 

All logicians employ a defective mode of argument ? 

Because, says Traditional Logic, the Subject of the cooclmioo ia: 
distributed, but in the minor premin the same term is not 
tributcd, and thus there is tlUctt process of the nunor. Tkt^ 
Method of Explication gives an explanation, that is more direct. 
'All logicians' have been substituted for *somc logicians*; hot 
*all logicians* are not postulated equivalent to. included in, or 
implied in ' some logicitins/ and therefore, in making the sub- 
stitution, we arc assuming what is not in the postulate. 

The fallacy of concluding 4 dicio timpl%cii€r aJ dictum 
quui is a breach of the same rule. It is the assumption of 
thing that is not in the postulate. It is the repdaccment of a 
term by another that is not. for the purpose of the argument, 
equivalent to, included in, or implied in it. Arsenic is a poisoo, 
it is true ; but drop doses of Fowler's solution are not potsoooaa* 
For the purpose of the argument, arsenic means arsenic in appraci* 
able quantity : for the purpose of the argument, arsenic in drapi 
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doses of Fowler's solution is neglectable. Conversely, though 
arsenic in drop doses of Fowler's solution is not poisonous, it 
does not follow that arsenic simpliciter is not poisonous. In 
short, * arsenic * and ' the quantity of arsenic contained in a drop 
of Fowler's solution* are not, for the purpose of the argument 
about poisoning, convertible or substitutable terms- To substitute 
the one for the other is to assume what is not in the postulate, and 
thus to violate the fourth Canon of Inference. 

The fallacy of the Consequent is usually called the non&cquiiur, 
and is defined by Jevons as *any argument which is of so loose 
and inconsequent a character that no one can discover any 
cogency in it.' The fallacy of the Consequent is nothing of the 
kind. As defined by Aristotle, it is the unconditional affirmation 
of a postulate that has been granted subject to a condition. To 
argue from If A is B, it is C, to A is C, is a fallacy of the Conse- 
quent in the Aristotelian sense. In Traditional Logic, it is a 
breach of no rule except the rule created ad hoc, that we may 
not afJirni the consequent of an hypothetical proposition. In the 
scheme here propounded, it falls into an appropriate place, ready 
and prepared for it, as a breach of the fourth Canon of Inference. 
If wc affirm unconditionally that which is postulated under a 
condition, we exceed the limits of the postulate, and assume what 
is not postulated. 

All these fallacies are violations of the fourth Canon of Infer- 
ence, but these are far from being all the fallacies that arise from 
breach of this Canon. They are ail the fallacies of this kind that 
Traditional Logic recognises; but they are far from being all that 
are committed. To discover the remainder, we must go through 
the Canons of Explication, and show how the licence granted by 
each of them may be exceeded, and thus give rise to a fallacy of 
this description. 

The first Minor Canon of Explication allows us to infer, from 
every proposition, its reciprocal. It does not allow us to infer 
what purports to be the reciprocal, but is not. If a peach tree 
sometimes bears nectarines, it does not follow that a nectarine 
tree sometimes bears peaches. If Brutus killed Caesar, it will 
not do to infer that Caesar killed Brutus. If Democracy ends in 
despotism, it does not follow that despotism ends in democracy, 
Ponos is kala-azar implies kala-azar is ponos, but Ponos is a form 
of kala-azar does not imply Kala-azar is a form of ponos. The 
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converse of Traditional Logic* without being positively untrue, 
contains a suggcstio falsi, * Some human beings are writers of 
books on Logic/ becomes, when converted according to rule, 
' Some writers of books on Logic are human beings * ; thus convey* 
ing the distinct suggestion that some other writers of bookt on 
Logic arc not human beings. I have been under the patnfal 
necessity, in the course of this book, of criticisiiig with ■ome 
severity the writers of books on Logic ; but 1 bftve ocver 
ventured, and should not venture, to suggest that tbey are 
outside the pale of humanity. This suggestion comes firom them- 
selves, and I trust they are pleased with it This fidhcy may he 
called the False or Illicit Reciprocal. 

The second Minor Canon of Explication allows us to infer 
every proposition with a Ratio that is, for the purpoee of the 
argument, equivalent to, included in, or implied in the Ratio of 
the Postulate. It is not difficult to slip into the substitution of a 
Ratio that is ostensibly equivalent, &c., to the postulated Ratio. 
but is not equivalent, &c., for the purpose of the argument. ' He 
killed her,* may be fallaciously taken to mean ' He murdered ber.' 

* He stoic it,* may be fallaciously substituted ior ' He took it* 

* Ho paid willingly ' may be fallaciously inferred from ' He paid 
promptly.' Hard words break no bones, it is true ; but it would 
be fallacious to infer from this postulate that hard words are 
innocoous. Soft words butter no parsnips; but not from Una 
postulate may we infer that a soft ansv^^r does not turn awi^ 
wrath. In this instance, all three eleaeflts in the propovCtoo 
have been replaced by others; and the replacement is perfectly 
legitimate as long as the new elements are logically substitutable 
for the original elements ; as long, that is, as the new are equivalent 
to, included in, or implied in those they replace ; but in this casCi 
they are not. ' He spoke at great length * does not neoessarfly 
imply tltat he was tedious ; nor does ' She found it * necessarily 
imply that she was looking for it. Such fallacies may be termed 
fallacies uf the Illicit Ratio. 

The third Minor Canon of Explication permits us to replace 
any term in a postulate by a term that is, for the purpose of the 
arfament, equivalent to, included in, or implied in the replaced 
term ; and we have seen that the fallacious substitution of a term 
that purports to he substitutable under this Canon* hot is ooC, 
ooastitutcs the fallarfae, aksady inranwiied, of the undisuibai 
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middle, the illicit processes, and the quaUrnio ierminorum. This 
erroneous substitution constitutes also other fallacies, of which 
Traditional Logic knows nothing, since it knows nothing of the 
valid argument of which the fallacy is a perversion. If the roof 
is waterproof, we may safely infer that it is proof against rain ; 
but we may not infer from this postulate that it is proof against 
snow; for snow is not, for the purpose of the argument, equivalent 
to, or included in rain. If a body floats in olive oil, we may 
safely infer that it ^vilI float in water, for water is, for the purpose 
of this argument, implied in olive oil ; but if the same body will 
bum when soaked in olive oil, it does not follow that it wiJl burn 
when soaked in water, for water is not, for the purpose of this 
argument, implied in olive oil. If timothy and foxtail and cocks- 
foot grow in this meadow, we may safely infer that couch also will 
grow there \ but though timothy and foxtail and cocksfoot make 
good hay, we may not from this postulate infer that couch makes 
good hay ; for couch, which is implied in the other grasses for the 
purpose of the first argument, is not implied in them for the 
purpose of the second. These fallacies may be termed Fallacies 
of the Illicit Term. 

It will be seen that these fallacies, while they are due to be 
noticed here, are properly fallacies of neglect of the purpose of 
the argument ; and might have been dealt with, as similar fallacies 
have been dealt with, on a previous page. Many fallacies can, in 
fact, be referred to more than one class. 

The second Canon of Explication allows us to infer, from any 
postulate, all the conditions that arc necessary to the postulate. 
No fallacy arises from failure to take advantage of the privilege a 
rule allows us ; but Callacy may, in this case, arise from taking, for 
a necessary condition, one that is not necessary. If she saw him 
do it, she must have been there when he did it ; but this postulate 
does not necessarily imply, though it may be erroneously taken to 
imply, ' He must have seen her watching him.' If there is no 
honey in the comb, it will not do to infer that all the honey it 
contained has been extracted. It may be brood-comb, and may 
never have contained honey. If the school did not earn the 
grant, it would be fallacious to argue that the teaching must have 
been inefficient ; for that would be to assume what is not in the 
postulate, that inefficient teaching is a necessary condition of not 
earning the grant. If the tine details do not appear in this photo- 
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graphic print, it would be fallacious to argue that thenef^tivv muK 
have been under-exposed ; for this ts to assume, what i% not in tbe 
postulate, that under-exposure is a necessary condition of want 
of line detail. 'He has just taken the medicine' implies, as a 
necessary condition, 'The medicine glass is empty/ but 'The 
medicine glass is empty * does not imply ' He has jost taken 
the medicine.' He may have thrown it out of tbe window. 
Fallacies of this sub-class also arc unknown to Traditioiiml 
Logic; for this Logic knows nothing of the argument of which 
they are fallacies. We may call these Falladea of the Fabe 
Condition. 

The fourth Minor Canon of Explication allows os to deny any 
proposition in which the Ratio of the postulate is replaced by a 
Ratio that is. for the purpose of the argument, inconsistent with 
the Ratio of the postulate. Care must be taken that the ratioc 
really are inconsistent, or the inference may be fallackm^ If be 
lives, we are justified in denying that he died; for tbe ratios are 
inconsistent for the purpose of the argument ; but if be lived, we 
cannot safely deny that he died ; for, for the purpose of this 
argument, these Ratios arc not inconsistent. If the ship (bandafed 
at sea, we may safely deny that she arrived in port from her 
voyage ; but we may not deny that she ever arrived in port, 
that she was seaworthy, nor that she was well navtgMad; tor 
none of these Ratios is inconsistent with the Ratio tint Am 
foundered. She may have t>een sunk by oolUsioo with a derelict^ 
or by the explosion of so:nething in her cargo. If stones sink ia 
water, we may safely deny that they float in water; bat wee 
safely deny that they are moved b>* water ; for this Ratio n not, 
for the purpose of the argnmeot, ioconststent with tbe Ratio of 
the postulate. Such fallacies are dentals of the Cocksistoat 
Ratio. 

The fifth Minor Canon of Explication perratts aa to dciqr any pc^ 
position in which a term of the postulate is nepfaiced by one wfaidl 
is. for the purpose of the argument, inconsistent with the displaoed 
term ; and again we must be careful that there is tnconsiatenqr. 
or we may fall into fallac>'. If he shot a brace of paithd(Sii v* 
may safely deny that he shot nothing, for these tenaa afe inco< 
ststent ; but if he shot a brace of partridges, we may not, on tbe 
groond of this postulate, deny that be shot a Iwace of baf«a» or of 
plieasants : for hares and pheasants art oot« for the porpQea of 
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this argument, inconsistent with partridges. It may be that hard 
words break no bones, but not on this account may we deny that 
hard words break friendships ; for no bones are not inconsistent, 
for the purpose of the argument, with friendships. Though 
threatened men live long, we may not on that ground deny that 
unthreatened men live long; for threatened men and unthreatened 
men are not, for the purpose of this argument, inconsistent. Such 
fallacies are denials of the Consistent Term. 

The sixth Minor Canon of Explication allow us to deny any 
proposition inconsistent with any condition necessary to the 
postulate. We fall into fallacy if, on the ground of the postulate, 
we deny a proposition that appears to be, but is not, inconsistent 
with a necessary condition of the postulate. If he has typhoid 
fever, we may safely deny that his temperature is normal in the 
evening ; but it would be fallacious to deny that his temperature 
was normal in some hour of the twenty-four. If the plant 
languishes and is stunted, we may not on that account deny 
that the soil is suitable ; since an unsuitable soil is not a necessary 
condition to a languishing and stunted plant. It may be suffering 
from drought, or infested with vermin. 

All the fallacies of this class may be stigmatised by the term 
non sequitur, for in every case the conclusion is unwarranted by 
the premisses. 

Fallacies of Analogy. 



In literary or qualitative Analogy, the chief fallacy is that 
assimilation of the terms of the compared relations which has 
been explained to be beyond the province of Analogy. The 
temptation to this error does not beset us in forming quantitative 
analogies. No one supposes that, since the ratio of 3 to 6 is the 
same as the ratio of 8 to 16, therefore three is the same as eight ; 
but it is not at all unusual for qualitative Analogy to be confused 
with Inference. If I say that a band is as good as a meal to a 
marching regiment, I may be met by the reply that that is 
nonsense, because the soldiers cannot eat the music. The asser- 
tion that the pike is the shark of the river, may be met by the 
reply that this cannot be so, for the pike is underhung, while the 
shark is overhung. Such replies evince ignorance of the nature 
and purpose of Analogy. They suppose that comparison of ratios 
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carries with it comparison of the terms of the ratios. 
instances are comparable with the attempt of many logicians to 
assimilate Analogy to Induction ; or rather, to make it a kind of 
Induction. 

We have seen how difHcuIt it is, in literary or qualitative 
Analogy, to avoid some assimilation of the terms of the compared 
relations; and how, in comparing the stillness of the hannloM 
child to that of the harmless mouse, we feci thai the Aoaiogf 
is more appropriate than would be comparison with the still- 
ness of death, or the stillness of the air before a storm. Soca« 
comparison of the terms, as well as of the ratios, is unavoidable* 
we found, in literary Analogy ; and is not only anavoidahle, but 
appropriate and satisfying. Wherein, then, lies the fallacy} It 
lies in this : when B>Yon says the Ass>Tian came down like a urolf 
on the fold, we understand him to suggest that the Assynan 
partook of the rapacity and savagely of the wolf; but thia, 
suggestion is made, not as an infcRfioe from oor preraous know* 
ledge, but as an addition to it^ There is no reference bere to 
constancy in experience ; and consequently no Induction. There 
is no substitution of one pro]x>sition for another which implies it : 
and consequently no Deduction. All that is put forward is a 
suggestion. It is not a positive assertion : it b not a conclusion : 
it is a covert assertion, or semi-assertion, that the Assyrian has the 
detestable and terrif>-ing qualities of the wolf. Tbera is no fallacy 
in making the suggestion : but to take the S ttg g eiti oo for proof* 
that would be fallacious. If we turn the sug g es t ion into an argu* 
ment, and concluilc that since the Assynan came down like a wolf 
on the fold, therefore he is as savage as a wolf, then we perpetrate 
a &llacy ; but so long as we receive the ao gfcst ioo as a OMTe 
sngg^io'^* >^ <3 ^<^^ fallacious. 

Quantitative analogy is Csllacioos when the ratios compared 

and discerned to be alike, are in fact not alike. — « ^^ it n 

3 339 
bilacious analogy. " The ratio between the bomoioKOOS adea of 
similar triangles is equal to the ratio between their areas'* b a 
fallacious quantitative analogy. This applicatk>n of analogy in 
equally fallacious when like ratios are taken to be unlike, as when 
triangles on the same base acKl twtwecn tbe same peralldt am 
allowed to be of different araas, or when tbe odds of 15 to is are 
chosen in preference to odds of SS ^ ><^ 
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Fallacies are invalid arguments having a specious appearance 
of validity. There are arguments that have a superficial appear- 
ance of fallacy, and yet are valid ; and this is the most appropriate 
place in which to notice them. A Paradox is an apparent incon- 
sistency that is not a real inconsistency. To say that the hare 
beats the tortoise in a race, is a paradox. It is, on the face of it, 
inconsistent with the fleetness of the hare and the slowness of the 
tortoise. An asymptote is a paradox. It is a line that continually 
approaches a straight line, but never reaches it. That a bird 
could not fly unless it was heavier than air, is a paradox. It 
states an apparent inconsistency that is not a real inconsistency. 

The following is a complete enumeration of Fallacies; — 

I. Fallacies in Dictione. 

Equivocation. 

Bivocation. 

Amphiboly. 

Fallacies of Punctuation. 

Fallacies of Emphasis. 

II. Fallacies extra Dictionem. 

Fallacies of Confusion of the Modes of Reasoning. 
Confusion of Induction with Deduction, 
Confusion of Induction with Analogy. 
Confusion of Deduction with Analogy. 

Fallacies of Empirical Reasoning or Induction. 
Jumping to a Conclusion. 
The Accident. 
Non Idem pro Eodem. 
Indiscrimination. 
The Previous Question. 

Fallacies of Inference or Deduction. 
Contradiction in Terms. 
Neglect of the Purpose of the Argument. 
Ignorafio Elenchu 
Fallacies of Exceeding the Postulate. 

The Fallacy of the Consequent. 

The False Reciprocal, 
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The Illicit Ratio. 
The Illicit Term. 
The False Condition. 
Denial of a Consistent Ratio. 
Denial of a Consistent Term. 
Denial of a Condition. 

Fallacies of Analogy. 

Assimilation of the Terms of the sub-relations. 
Assimilation of Unlike Ratios. 
Discrimination of Like Ratios. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



FAULTS OF THE EXISTING SYSTEMS OF LOGIC 



From time to time in the course of this book, 1 have called 
attention to errors and defects that seem to me to exist in the 
scheme of Traditional Logic, in the scheme of Induction, and in 
Modern Logic. Lest, however, there should be any misunder- 
standing as to the nature or the extent of my disagreement with 
them, it seems advisable to summarise here the more important 
of the topics to which this disagreement extends. The promul- 
gator of what purports to be new, is under obligation to make 
clear in what the novelty consists ; and, irrespective of this 
obligation, it is germane to my purpose, of superseding Tradi- 
tional Logic and Inductive Logic by a Logic that pretends to be 
more complete and more accurate, and Modern Logic by one that 
pretends to be more intelligible if less profound, to collect 
together what seem to me to be the main errors and defects of 
my predecessors, and expose them in all their naked deformity. 
When I am told, as no doubt I shall be told, that my system of 
Logic is wrong from top to bottom, and from beginning to end, I 
must bear the accusation with what equanimity I can summon ; 
but I wish to forestall, if I can, the charge that my differences 
from pre-existing systems of Logic have been anticipated ; that 
they are of trifling importance ; or that they are mere verbal 
modifications. 

In the first place, I regard it as a defect in existing systems of 
Logic, that its nature, purpose, and scope are left by them in 
doubt. No two logicians agree as to what Logic is, what it 
purports to treat of, or how far its range extends. They do not 
agree as to whether it is a Science or an Art. Those who regard 
it as a Science do not agree as to the nature of its subject-matter ; 
those who regard it as an Art are not agreed as to what it does. 

No logician up to the present time, except Spencer, who, to 
use an Hibcrnicism, was not a logician, has recognised that 
logical processes are not two, but three, or has admitted Analogy, 
properly so called, to a place among reasoning processes. The 
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two processes — Deduction and Induction — thai they do admit, 
are not clearly or completely distinguished by any logician, nor 
has the proper distinction between them ever been identified. No 
logician but Hamilton, and he only dubiously and incompletely, 
has recognised that Deduction has no function except to explicate 
the implications of propositions. Every logician regards the 
syollogism as a means of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown — a means of discovering fact ; every logician takes for 
granted that Induction, or part of Induction, is an application of 
the syllogism, speaks of the Inductive syllogism, or considers that 
Induction is reached by syllogistic reasoning. It has never 
hitherto been made clear that Deduction is nothing more than 
inference from postulates, whose truth or Calsity is immaterial to 
the argument ; and though it has been recognised by some 
logicians, in some connections, that Induction b based on 
propositions that are niaterially true, the Universal of Indactioo. 
as a relation found in experience to be constant, has never been 
clearly or consistently distinguished from the Universal of 
Deduction, which is a general rule postulated for the pnrpoee of 
the argument. The whole of the secular Scholastic dtscossioci of 
Universals proceeded upon the assumption that the Universal of 
Deductive reasoning must be true, or ought to be true, in £itct« 
The assumption of Modem Lojric, that every pcoposition refen to 
reality, or Reality, is a crude attempt to settle the question by 
dogmatic assertion. As far as it Is poeslbie to Dttdersland the 
mysterious and involved phraseology of Modem Logic, new 
Identity is old Universal writ differently. In short, m Tradttional 
Logic, in Inductive Logic, and in Modem Logic, Deduction* 
Induction and Analogy are all muddled up together, and fniUws 
confusion results. A conspicuous example of this coofosioo is the 
riddle of the p€tUio princi^i in the syltogtsm, which Aristotle ai>d 
all his successors have tried to solve; which every one of then 
has £ailed to sol\*e; and which most remain insoluble until the 
argument from postulates is clearly distinguished from the argu- 
ment from fact. 

As Logic makes no clear distinction between Deductive 
reasoning and Inductive reasoning — between the mrgmtmtmm 
txpintuUto, and the mrgmmmhum i» NM/m4,— it is not to be expected 
that it will dtstingutth between the two *' imports,** or modsa or 
dagrees of rcicrencc to externality, of propoaitioQi^ on which the 
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distinction between the two modes of reasoning rests. Nor does 
Logic make this distinction. On the contrary, Modern Logic 
asseverates with wearisome iteration that the reference of every 
proposition is to Reality, thereby necessarily implying, if Modem 
Logic did but know it, that the whole range of Mathematical 
Physics, and of higher Mathematics, is impossible and has no 
existence. 

Another damning defect of Logic as hitherto expounded, is its 
failure to refer to the purpose of its argument. No previous 
writer on Logic known to me, recognises that the purpose of an 
argument is vital to its validity, or that an argument may be 
fully and completely valid for one purpose, and utterly false and 
invalid for another. When some adumbration of the importance 
of the purpose of the argument does reach the minds of logicians, 
it is straightway lost in speculations about the 'essence' of the 
Subject. That 'essential' means, in this connection, * material 
to the purpose of the argument/ and cannot, in this connection, 
mean anything else, has never dawned upon their minds. If it is 
of the 'essence' of China clay to be a mineral, I do not see 
how this essential quality can be made non-essential by a decision 
of the Court of Appeal; but whether China clay is or is not a 
mineral for the purpose of a lease of minerals, is very properly 
within the function of the Court to determine. 

Traditional Logic is defective both as to the propositions it 
excludes, and as to those it includes. Those it excludes on the 
strange ground that they are ' verbal,' as if every proposition were 
not verbal, are those alone whose predicate is identical with the 
Subject, or is a part of the Subject. Propositions that are 
meaningless because their terms are meaningless or contradictory, 
are not formally excluded from Traditional Logic. The range of 
propositions included by Traditional Logic is absurdly limited- 
By ignoring the Problem, or Incomplete proposition, Logic 
excludes itself from the proper conduct of Inductive reasoning, 
and prevents itself from appreciating the true nature of that kind 
of reasoning. By excluding the Modals that it recognises as 
Modals, Logic convicts itself of folly, and condemns itself to 
usclessness. By admitting that form of Modal that it does not 
recognise to be Modal, Logic exhibits a blindness that may be 
paralleled within its own limits, but scarcely exists outside of 
them. The Analogical proposition, which is the foundation of 
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an extensive and important mode of reasoning, is no more known 
to Logic than is the mode of reasoning itself. 

Logic analyses the proposition into its conttitocnts ; and 
analyses it wrongly. The analysis is so manifestly and glaringly 
erroneous, that no logical mind could countenance it for a day; 
yet not only is Traditional Logic contented with it ; not only does 
evcr>' logician with the exception of Aristotle himself, insist upcm 
it ; but Modem Logic, as far as Modem Logic can be understood, 
adopts and homologates it. 

The Logical doctrine, that the Copula is the sole form of Ratio 
that can form the basis of argument, is so widely discordant with 
truth, that the contrary would be much nearer the mark. With 
mar\'cllous perverscness of ingenuity, Logic has chosen^ lor its 
foundations, expressions that are every one of them ambigQOiis» 
The copula is ambiguous; the ' All ' of the Universal Aflfirmstive 
is ambiguous; the 'some* of the Particular pf opo sit ioo has 
twenty or thirty meanings; the 'either* of the bypotbetkal 
proposition is ambiguous; 'the Predicate' is am bilious; the 
classical example of the Universal proposition ' All men are 
mortal * is doubly, trebly, and (]uadruply ambiguous. 

By virtue of a confusion, the like of which can scarcely be 
discovered outside of Logical doctrine, Logic contrives to confound 
the meanings of the copula with the varieties of the Subject. The 
Subject must be an individual, a class, or a quality; therefore, 
says Logic, the Copula cannot express an>thing but the inclusion 
of an individual, or part of a class, in a class, or tbo attnbation of 
a quality to an individual, or a class, or part of a class. This is 
a fallacy so ingeniously contrived, that it is difficult to find a place 
for it among the long list of fallacies, so many of the Canoitt of 
reasoning does it violate. It may be conveniently relented to 
that class of fallacies described b)- Jevoos, as an argument *of so 
loose and tncooaequent a character that rw one can disoovsr ttf 
cogency in it.* 

The discussion on the connotation of terms, that finds a phca 
in every text-book published since tbs raseaicbes of the Port Royel 
logicians, is superfluous and misleading. It implies that tcma 
may be understood in connolntion; in {ict» tboy nevsr aie so 
undcfstood in Traditional Logic, or hardly e%*er. In that Logic, 
every term most be ' distributed ' or ' undistributed/ that is to ssy, 
it must be oodecstood In denoution. 



QUANTITY AND QUALITY 



Logic divides all propositions into Universal and Particular; 
and the whole doctrine of the syllogism depends on the distinction. 
Yet most logicians so define the ParticuJar proposition as to include 
it among Universals. 

In supposing that Classification must, or ought to, proceed 
dichotomously, Traditional Logic is as wrong as it is in almost 
ever)'thing else — as wrong as it is, for instance, in supposing that 
there is any important difference between what it calls Natural 
Classification and other classifications. Logic confiises Generalisa- 
tion with Induction and with Classification, and consequently fails 
to appreciate the true nature of either. 

In its treatment of Quantity and Quality, Traditional Logic is 
deficient to the point of ineptitude. It considers that quantity is 
inherent in the whole proposition ; whereas, in fact, it inheres in 
the terms only. Not only does Logic ignore by far the most 
of the many common and familiar quantities about which we 
reason all day long; but it practically denies their existence. 
Perhaps the most astounding defect in all Traditional Logic is its 
blindness to the fact that quantities, other than the 'distributive' 
and the ' non-distributive,' can be expressed in the Object-term, 
and are, in fact, as often, and as usefully expressed in the Object- 
term as in the Subject. That All men are mortal, is a proposition 
that Logic can appreciate; that it can admit into its sacred 
precincts; and on which it can exercise all the complicated and 
useful operations of its art; but that Mortality is an attribute of 
all men, is a proposition so strange, so bizarre, so unheard of, so 
monstrous, that neither Traditional Logic, nor any other Logic that 
has been formulated until now, even recognises the possibility of 
its existence. In the whole two thousand and odd years of its 
existence, Logic has never discovered that a property that all men 
possess, may be possessed by them all. An inference so startling, 
so amazing, is far, far beyond the range of Logic, and beyond its 
power to effect. Logic admits, as a logical proposition, 'All the 
men in the house were sportsmen,* and * All the game on the estate 
were pheasants/ and it might admit, with a little demur, perhaps, 
that ' All the wine in the house was claret * ; but that the house 
contained all the sportsmen, that the sportsmen shot all the 
pheasants on the estate, and drank all the wine in the house, — 
these are not logical propositions. To Logic, they are not proposi- 
tions at all. No logician seems to have conceived the possibility 
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that such propositions can exist or be constracted» for certainly, 
no book on Logic makes any allusion to propositions constructed 
on this plan. It is not that such propositions have been examined 
by logicians and rejected. For Logic they have no existence. Thai 
the Object-term of a proposition, as well as the Subject, caaj 
express any quantity but the technical, conventional, and lar^yl 
imaginary 'distributive* quantity of Traditional Lngic, seems 
never, in the course of two thousand years, to have occurred to 
any logician. Traditional Logic stands within a chalk line drawn 
on the floor, and declares that the chalk line is a twenty*fooC wall« 
that is not merely insurmountable, but that is also opaque to the 
vision 1 

Of the eight classes of particular quantities in daily use, and' 
of the many quantities included in these dasecs* Logic knows-] 
nothing. That any one could wish to reason of few, many, most* 
nearly all, scarcely any, this, that, the other, each, any, the rest;^ 
or that, if he did so wish, his desire could be satisfied, soems nevt 
to have occurred to Logic. Of the scores of negative p ro p o siti oos 
known to common discourse and in daily use. Logic knows of five 
only, and practically limits its purview to two^the £ and O 
propositions. To the rest it resolutely shuts its eyes. Of ths 
thousands of forms of propositions that arc used in daily disooorKw 
and enter into the reasonings of practical men, as well as of 
logicians outside their books, Logic knows of four only — A, E, I, 
and O — and gravely declares that no more than these four cxist« 
or at least, that if there arc any besides, none but thess kmr can 
enter into argument. 

We look to the logician as our authority on propositions, just 
as we look to the xoolofist as our authority oo ««^— **■ aiMl to 
the botanist as our authority on regetables. If a lofician or a 
botanist were to be told, by a soologtst, that there are but four 
forms of animals— cats, dogs, blackbsstks^ and oystars— what 
would they think of him ? what would they say ? Would they 
not say ' We, with our limited experience, know of hundreds of 
forms of animals — cows, hones, goats, birds, ftshcs, cr ecp tB f , 
^yi"?* jumping, and swimming things innumerable. You, as an 
expert, must know of hundreds of forms for every one that is 
known to us, and do you say there are only four ? Either yoa 
are joking, or you are bereft of your scfttcs.' If a logician and a 
soologist were to be told by a botanist that there ar« ooly faor 
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forms of vegetables — oaks» palms, peas, and potatoes — what would 
they think of him, and what would they say ? Would they not 
say * We, who have never paid any attention to vegetables, know 
of hundreds more forms than this. In every garden, in every 
country walk, we see scores for every one you have enumerated. 
You, with your wider experience, and your expert knowledge, must 
be acquainted with innumerable forms that are unknown to us. 
Either you are joking, or your friends must be advised to look 
after you,* But when the zoologist and the botanist go to the 
logician, and ask him how many forms of propositions there are, 
and are told by him that there are but four, they receive the 
statement with unquestioning submission. Aristotle said so; and 
if he said so, it must be so. In spite of their daily experience of cow 
propositions and horse propositions; in spite of their experience, 
in every house and garden, in every country walk, and on every 
occasion of human intercourse, of hundreds of propositions besides 
the A» E, I, and of Traditional Logic ; they accept the assurance 
of logicians with a faith, that it would be a libel on the intelligence 
of children to call child-like. It is the most astounding instance of 
the power of authority to blind the eyes and deafen the ears to 
plain, insistent, and clamorous fact, that the histor>' of the world 
can show. Truly says Bacon, * The mind . . . has become 
possessed with corrupted doctrines, and filled with the vainest 
idols. The art of Logic . . . has tended more to confirm errors, 
than to disclose truth.' 

According to Traditional Logic, the combinations of propositions 
into triplets in the form of the syllogism, amount in all to sixty- 
four. In fact, if all quantities of both Subject- and Object-term, 
and all combinations of the negative in Ratio and Terms, are 
taken into account, the triple combinations run into thousands of 
millions. The proportion of sixty-four to thousands of millions 
represents, therefore, the degree of adequacy of Traditional Logic 
in its own small department of Inference alone, leaving out of 
account the vast field of Inference that it does not pretend to 
explore, and the still greater field of Induction and Analogy. 

Of the vast field of Empirical reasoning ; of the solution of 
Problems ; of Hypothesis and Conjecture ; Traditional Logic knows 
nothing. Inductive Logic confuses Empirical reasoning with 
Inference, with Generalisation, and with Analogy, and so does 
Modem Logic. 
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According to some of its exponents, Tmditional Logic is the 
Art of Reasoning; but they lay down no general rules for the 
employment of this art. The only semblance of rul« avauUhle^ 
are the Laws of Thought, the Dictum ds omni ei nulh, and the 
Canons of the Syllogism. 

The Laws of Thought are not Laws of Thonght. If they ai»] 
laws at all, they arc laws of Things, the objects of thoQ^lt* 
'verbal* propositions, which the>' arc, Logic tells us they con^ 
no information, and that we learn nothing &om them. It is e 
relief to find myself at last in agreement with Traditional LogiCi 
on one matter. The Laws of Thought tell us nothing. Theyj 
convey to us no information. We learn nothing from thi 
They are bald truisms, that fail to attain to the dignity even of 
platitudes. 

The Canons of the Syllogism are not general Canons 
Reasoning. They are Canons of an insignificantly small pei 
of reasoning; and even as applicable to this part, they are 
incorrect and misleading. 

Tfu Dictum de omni et nullo is a truism no less bald, no 
empty, than the so-called Laws of Thought. It aa»erta« or 
should assert, if properly stated, that what is predicated of 
member of a class is predicated of each and any member of that 
class. VVhy, of course it is. The meanings of Every, Any, 
Each, arc so closely alike, that it requires some skill to d»ti 
them ; and to say that what is true of every one b tnie of 
and of any one, satisfies completely the description of a * verbal ' 
proposition. To say that what is true of every one is tnie of 
one, is to say what is true ; but to imagine that it can be erected 
into a general principle of reasoning, and be made the basis 
any reasoning process that is more than the restatement^ in oil 
words, of part of a general proposition, is a notion too craxy to 
enter the mind of any one but a logician. 

The Laws of Thought and the Dictum are acknowledged ai 
proclaimed to be the foundation and substructure on which 
whole fabric of Traditional Logic rests. They are 
with unquestioning rcvi^rence by alt Logicians: and the 
that can be said for them is that they aie empty and silly 
Tbew be thy Gods, O Israeli 

The Immediate Inferences of Traditional Logic are fonr 
number. Of these, one is, without doubt, illegitimate aj»d 
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The others are of doubtful validity, and of still more doubtful 
utility. Of the eight classes that actually exist of Immediate 
Inferences; of the indefinitely numerous multitude of Inferences 
that are included in these eight classes, all valid, and all in 
frequent use, Traditional Logic knows no more than I know of 
the configuration of the surface of the other side of the moon, 
or of the mental process by which logicians persuade themselves 
that the Laws of Thought and the Dictum de omni are of any 
importance. Traditional Logic can no more infer from * She 
saw him do it* to *She was there when he did it' than it can 
infer from * He designed a sundial' to * He was conversant with 
Astronomy and Geometry.' All that Traditional Logic can obtain 
from these postulates is ' Some person who saw him do it was 
she,* 'Some person who did not design a sundial was not he/ 
and * It was not he that did not design a sundial.' Whether these 
inferences compare in elegance and value with the first two, the 
reader must judge. 

As for Mediate Inference, the crowning achievement of 
Traditional Logic, to which this Logic owes its enormous 
prestige, it is applicable to a small proportion only of Compound 
propositions; from the small proportion to which it is applicable 
it can extract but one, or at most two, of the multitudes they 
may contain ; it is not self-evidently valid, but needs, in most 
cases, an awkward, cumbrous, and complicated process of reduction 
to make it appear so ; its rules are faulty ; and it cannot be applied 
without a knowledge of the barbarous mnemonic verses. And 
this clumsy and inefficient process, of extremely limited applica- 
tion, and still more limited utility, is the crown and flower of 
Traditional Logic; its pride and its glory; its one title to the 
reverence and applause that mankind have, for two thousand 
years, so freely and lavishly bestowed upon it. Never, in the 
long history of man, has kudos been obtained so cheaply. 

Of Analogy, in the strict Aristotelian sense, which is a valid, 
telling, useful, and frequently employed mode of reasoning, 
nothing is known by any system of Logic hitherto devised, though 
Spencer, who was not a logician, recognised its use and value. 
If logicians mention it at all, they either confuse it with Empirical 
Reasoning, or they fail to appreciate that it is a mode of reasoning 
at all. 

The reasonings of Mathematics have no part or lot in any 
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scheme of Logic hitherto propounded ; or, if they have, they are 
misappreciated, and taken to be examples of syllogistic reasooiagp 
which they very seldom are. The understood doctrine that 
Mathematical reasoning is so different from other reasoning, that 
Logic need take no heed of it, seems to me merely another 
instance of the passion of logicians for hedging themeelTes abotit 
with conventional, unnecessary, and unreasoning restrictknis, and 
for excluding from Logic what properly belongs to it. 

Finally, the fallacies in didionc of Aristotle are not, ttrictly 
spcakinfc, fallacies at all, and the fallacies fxira dUiicnfm are* 
Traditional Logic, illogical excrescences. Logicians do 
enumerate or recognise by any means all the fallacies that 
be perpetrated. One whole class of Fallacies — the fedlacioi 
confusion of the mode of argument — is almost confined to 
on Logic, and is cherished by logicians as their ov^-n pecaher peL 
Truditional Logic lays down no rules by which the tiliecict that 
it does enumerate may be avoided, nor are its fallacice catlpv 
dictioHtm breaches of any of its rules. A more illon^ical position tt 
would be difficult to invent. When a man has fallen into a pet, 
it docs not help him much to tell him the name of the pit ; hot 
this is all the aid that Logic, whether Traditional, Inducttw. or 
Modem, affords him. It seems to me that the least any one, who 
professes and calls himself a logician, can do for the waadefia^ 
reasoncr, is to stake out his route, and to put np notice boardi^ 
inscribed * Danger t Bci^-are of fallacy I Keep to the right.* 
But Logic, as hitherto taught, does nothing of this. All it docs 
is to say to the unwaiy r e as oncr, who has bllen into a fallacy and 
broken liis shins, * My poor friend, it will comfort yoa to know 
that the fallacy into nhich you arc fallen is called ifiwralio tkmkL 
There arc plenty more fallacies farther along yoor p«tll« iGSflBOt 
tell you how to avoid them ; £or this )'ou must trust to your own 
natural acttteness ; but I will not leave yoa altogether without 
assistance Here, suffering stranger, is a list of their names, or at 
any rate, of the names of some of Ihem. Whenever yon And 
yourself an object of scorn from having fUien into another pit, 
it will console you to find, in this list, the name of the pit into 
which you have fallen.* 

If, in the foregoing pages, I have paid less attention, and givea 
less prominence, to the doctrines of llodera Logic than its votaries 
may think it deser>-es, the fault is their own. SnppoaiBC it to be 
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a new departure, a divergence from Traditional Logic, and an 
improvement on it, I was prepared to welcome Modern Logic 
with open arms ; but I soon found reason to despise it ; for its 
exponents are either incapable of expressing themselves intelli- 
gibly, or they deliberately seek to impart to their writings a 
spurious air of profundity, by the constant use of expressions that 
are unintelligible. The reason I have not attacked Modem Logic 
with the weapon of argument is the same reason that would 
prevent me from attacking a London fog with a small-sword. 
There is nothing tangible or palpable to attack. The only way to 
dissipate a fog is to produce such a change in the atmosphere as 
is incompatible with fog. If logicians can be induced to think 
clearly ; to form crisp and definite notions in their minds ; to 
express these notions in appropriate words, orderly arranged, and 
duly punctuated; and to refuse admission, as not pertaining to 
Logic, or as fallacious, to any expressions that arc flagrant and 
wilful violations of these rules ; Modern Logic will be dissipated, 
as fog is dissipated by sun and wind. It will die out, as men of 
lowly organised type die out in the presence of high civilisation ; 
because it finds itself in an intellectual and moral atmosphere 
incompatible with its existence. When I observe the reverence 
and awe with which some of the recent exponents of Traditional 
Logic treat the lucubrations of Modern Logic, I am irresistibly 
reminded of the story of the Emperor's clotlies. They were 
invisible, so said the clothiers who supplied them, to ever}^ one 
who was unfit for his place, or was very stupid j so every courtier, 
and official, and officer of State, made haste to out-do ever>' other 
in the loudness and lavishness of his praises; and the whole 
populace followed suit. It was, at last, a little child who cried 
out * Why, the Emperor has no clothes on T At once the 
populace took up the cry, and at length even the courtiers, who 
were undoubtedly votaries of Traditional Logic, were obliged to 
admit that they could see no clothes upon their Sovereign. In 
Logic, I am a child; and when I seethe exponents of Traditional 
Logic bowing down before Modern Logic, and doing homage to 
it, I am irresistibly impelled to cry out 'The Emperor has no 
clothes on ! * 

If there is any votary of Modern Logic who has sufficient faith 
in his own doctrines to break a lance in their defence, let him 
come out of the fog, and show himself and his doctrines in a clear 
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light, and I shal] be pleased to oblige him ; but I am under na 
obligation to choke roysdf and blind myself by follo^'ing htm into 
a region of obscurity and mystery, that I verily believe I coold 
recognise, but for the fog, as a thoroughfare, or a blind aUeyi 
with which I have been familiar from childhood. 

To the examination of logical doctrine contained in this book, I 
have brought no academic equipment. I pretend to no 
in Greek, to no scholastic learning. Any logician can trip ma 
on knowledge of the pure text of Aristotle. I coold not, wil 
the help of a text-book, reduce Bocardo to Barbara, or Ft 
to Fcrio, even if I were so curiously constituted as to 
to perform the operation. The only qualiBcations I bring 
the task are ordinary common sense and a plentiful lack 
reverence for authority in general, and for Greek philoaopfay 
particular. The only weapons I am armed with, are the iling 
common sense, and a few smooth pebbles of fact from the 
of experience. There is, however, a mode of argument, hil 
unmentioned, that I may pray in aid of my attack upon Tradil 
Logic. Darwin's doctrines were fiercely opposed by theol 
until it was found that, if Genesis is read aright, the dcMrtrinc of 
the Origin of Species by Natural Selection can be found therein. 
After that discovery, all went well with Darwin and his doctrines. 
I suggest that if Aristotle is read aright, and understood In 
sense he intended, it will be found that my doctrines are 
harmony with his, and are potentially contained in his 
In case there is any doctrine of mine that cannot be (oaod to tl 
Organon, I submit that it was contained in thoae of his 
tltat have been lost, and have not come down to m ; and 1 
my critics to prove that it was not so contained, 
there is anything in Aristotle inconsistent with the 
propound, then the pMsi^cs in which these 
found, are not to be attributed to Aristotle, but have been ii 
by transcribers, either from carelcsSDCJi, or for their 
nefarious purposes. This mode of aiguuieiit » not, 
taught in Aristotelian Lofic ; bat it is freely ecsploysd by 
who have been brought up in the A rirt ot di an ■ tm c sph c ire , and 
an argument of great power and efficacy. It somrtitnw pset 
the name of the Higher Criticism. 

Here I terminate my review o( the Lope of my pcwtifSfif^ 
and my exposition oi the New Lq^ This New Logic nay ba 
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right or wrong, and I may or may not have been able to commend 
it to the assent of my readers ; but of this I am sure — that the 
Logic of Tradition can no longer stand before the world as a 
complete, an accurate, or a valid scheme of doctrine. Its hour 
is struck ; its sentence is delivered ; its doom is pronounced. The 
handwriting is on the wall ; the enemy is at the gate ; Aristotelian 
Logic is weighed in the balances, and found wanting; and its 
kingdom is to be taken away, and given to one more worthy. In 
vain will it struggle against the inevitable; in vain plead for a 
longer existence. If it consults its own dignity, it will follow the 
example of Socrates, and calmly lay down a life that is no longer 
serviceable, and no longer ministers to the uses of man. To sink 
into the position of Giant Pope and Giant Pagan in the immortal 
allegory; to sit unheeded by the wayside, threatening indifferent 
wayfarers with penalties that it is powerless to enforce ; to cry 
' Unless you reason by the syllogism, your arguments have no 
validity, your reasonings arc unsound * ; is a part unworthy of its 
splendid history' ; derogatory to its great traditions. Men and 
women will continue in the future, as in the past, to reason 
without employing the syllogism ; and, so reasoning, they will 
continue in the future, as in the past, to survive, to prevail, to 
increase and multiply exceedingly; and they will justly adduce 
their success as proof beyond cavil that their reasonings, on the 
whole, are sound. Against fact, as against stupidity, even the 
gods themselves fight in vain. But Aristotelian Logic, on its 
deathbed, may look back on a life well spent. It has had a royal 
career. It has dominated the minds of men for sixty generations 
of the human race. It has received honour unprecedented, 
and homage unrivalled. It has outlived dynasties, nations, 
civilisations, and religions. It is older than the Papacy; older 
than Christianity itself. It is the oldest product of the human 
intellect that exists in Europe ; and now it must submit to the 
inexorable doom that, soon or late, overtakes all earthly things. 

That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks, never to unite again. 

Pallida mors aquo pitlsat pcdt pauperum tabcrnas, Regumque turns. 
Its iight is fought ; its race is run ; may it rest for ever in peace 1 
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A CLASSIFICATION OF SCIENCES 

A CHAPTER on the Classification of the Sciences is included in 
some books on Logic ; and the reader is inclined to wonder how 
it got there, and what it is doing there. It appears to have no 
connection with Logic, except as an essay in classification and an 
example of classification ; and classification is itself no integral 
part of Traditional Logic, The classification of the Sciences has, 
however, with Logic a connection that must* I suppose, have been 
inarticulately present to the minds of those logicians who have 
included a classification of sciences in their books on Logic ; but 
a connection they neither explain nor refer to. 

Early in this book it was asserted that words have been devised, 
or have grown, in response to the needs that have been felt to 
express mental states in words ; and similarly, we may be sure 
that if there are different ways of reasoning about things, it is 
because things have presented themselves in different aspects, or 
as of different natures, which have elicited these different ways of 
reasoning about them. As Science is organised Knowledge, and 
as Knowledge is acquired largely by reasoning, there is a prirttd 
facie likelihood that the different kinds of Science may correspond 
with the different kinds of reasoning ; and on inquiry we find that 
this is so. We find that Sciences may be divided into three main 
kinds, which correspond with the three modes of reasoning, and 
correspond also with the three varieties of subject-matter of these 
modes of reasoning, 

The subject-matter of Inductive Reasoning is observed fact, the 
fruit of experience ; the subject-matter of Deductive Reasoning is 
postulated quasi-fact, the fruit of imagination : the subject-matter 
of Analogy is relation ; and correspondingly we find that there are 
three main groups or classes of Sciences, similarly characterised. 

The Inductive Sciences have for their subject-matter facts of 
experience; and treat these facts primarily and mainly by Inductive 
Reasoning. 
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The Deductive Sciences have for their subject-matter postulati 
quasi-fact ; and treat this postulated matter primarily and mainljr^ 
by Deductive Reasoning. 

The Sciences of Relations have for their subject-matter relations; 
and treat these relations mainly by Analof;;ical Reasoning, 

Since, however, all knowledge is relative, it follows that rela* 
tions, and reasoning about relations, cannot be excluded from the 
&rst two classes of Sciences. Since observation and knowledge of 
fact are frequently defective, it follows that they arc often supple- 
mented by postulatioD to fill the gaps, and that iDductivc Scieaoe 
must often pray in aid the services of Deductive reasooing. Tba 
postulated quasi-facts of Deduction arc deri\'cd from experienoo, ' 
in that they are experiences from which some factors are poatu- 
latcd away; and since knowledge of relations is gained from 
experience, it follows that Analogicai reasoning is based olritnalely 
on observed fact. The inter-relations of the different claaes of 
Sciences are, therefore, numerous and close : but in spite of this^ 
they are distinguishable in their main features, and constitute what 
our forefathers would have called Natural Kinds. 

Inductive Sciences treat of facts observed ; and these facts may 
be mental or non-mental, which gives us the 6rst di\'ision of thia^ 
group of Sciences, 

Mental facts may be regarded sim^iciUr, in and for themselves^ 
and without further reference : so regarded they are the subject- 
matter of Psychology. Or they may be regarded, not stM^ktlrr, 
but with reference to extra-mental lads, real or poetulatedt w^th 
which they correspond. If the mental fact thtsa legarded is the 
process of establishing mental relations, the Scieoce b Logic : if 
the mental fact is not the process of establishing mental rclatiooi^ 
but the established relations, then the Science is Epislemology. 

Non-mental facts of observation are divisible into two broadly 
distinguished classes — Material bodies and Modes of Motion. 
Each of these forms tbc subject-matter of a large gnmp of 
Sciences. 

Material bodies arc divisible into LiTing and not-Linng ; the 
former being the subject-matter of the Biological BriiTiic < a » tbc 
latter of the first group of I'h^'sical adeoces. The Biological 
sciences are well characterised, and their limits are not ofteaooo- 
fused ; but the term Ph>-sical Science b by no means well *1***Twi 
It includes, in Cact« three different groups of Sciences that are well 
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distinguished from one another, of which the Sciences having not- 
living natural material bodies for their subject-matter, constitute 
the first. This group of Sciences includes Astronomy, Geology, 
Oceanology, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, Crystallology, Chemistry, 
and so forth, all easily distinguished from the next group of 
Physical Sciences, which includes: — • 

Sciences whose subject-matter consists of Modes of Motion as 
observed facts. They are divisible primarily according as the 
motion is Molar, Molecular, or Ethereal. To the first sub-group 
belong Ballistics and Hydraulics; to the second Molecular 
Physics; and to the third the Sciences of Gravitation, Heat, 
Light, Electricity and Magnetism, as ascertained from observation 
and experiment. 

This outline of the Inductive Sciences will scarcely be complete 
without a further expansion of the Biological Sciences. The 
obvious primary division is into Phytology and Zoology. Whether 
Anthropology is included under Zoology, or forms a third class 
of co-ordinate rank, is a matter of taste ; but in either case 
Anthropology is the fruitful mother of a large family of Sciences. 
Individual man may be investigated, and knowledge gained and 
systematised, as to his properties, his kinds, his constituents, his 
relations, and so forth. He may be investigated as to his diseases, 
his conduct, his history', and in many other respects. He may also 
be regarded as massed together in communities, and then becomes 
the subject-matter of Sociology in all its branches. Finally man 
is a maker, and every one of the things he makes may be the 
subject-matter of a science, and many products of man are in 
fact subject-matters of several sciences each. He makes things 
material, such as bridges and houses, subject-matters respec- 
tively of the sciences of Engineering and Architecture ; and 
he makes things immaterial, such as laws and propositions, the 
subject-matters, respectively, of the sciences of Jurisprudence and 
Logic. 

Deductive Sciences, like Deductive Reasoning, which they 
mainly employ, have for their subject-matter, not observed facts, 
but quasi-facts, postulated for the purpose of argument. These 
quasi-facts are derived from observed facts by abstracting certain 
qualities, and then postulating away the remainder, and there- 
upon treating the abstracted qualities as if they existed in isolation 
from their associates, with which, in experience, they are invariably 
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combined. The thinj;^ thus treated may be mcntaJ (mct% or 
material facts ; and in the latter case may be material bodies, living 
or not living, or modes of motion, molar, molecular, or etbereaL 
Thus, we may postulate away from the complete mental equipment 
of man, all mental qualities but desire for ^in, industry, hooeslyj 
and inteHigcncc; and it is this abstract that forms th« ha 
subject-matter of the deductive aspect of Political Ecoootny. 
From water we may postulate away alt qualities but cqui-pressore 
and weight, and so form the subject-matter of hj'droftfttict and 
hydrodynamics. From light we may postulate away all qualttiei 
but those of radiating in straight lines, reflection* and rcfnctioa, 
and so form the subject-matter of Geometrical Optics; Statics 
treats of levers postulated lo be without weight or flexibility; oi 
pulleys from which friction has been pottulated away, aikl ao on. 
These form a third group of Physical Sciences, often called 
Mathematical Ph^'sics, since their treatment is mainly numoric&lly 
quantitative. 

The third primary group of Sciences are those which treat, 
the most part by Analogical reasoning, neither of mental 
nor of material bodies, nor of modes of motion ; neither of obaerved 
facts nor of postulated quasi-facts, but of relations; and not of 
relations between mental ^cts, material bodies or modes of 
motion, but of relations alone, considered abstractedly. They are 
divisible according to the relations of which they trcatt and are 
three in number. Space*relations form the subject-matter of the 
Science of Geometry* Numerical relations form the subject* 
matter of the Science of Mathemattca. But since ntmbefa ara 
known to us primarily in seq uen ce— aince when we oooBttVamoat 
CDont serially— it is dear that nnmcrical relations originate as 
tiine-cdatioos ; and Maihematkabasitsfouodatioosiaraktions of 
Time, as Geometry is the Science of relations of Space. A third 
Science of relations has lor its subject- nutter the relations b ct wc aa 
Subject and Object ; and this is Ifetaphyvcs. 

Postolation is not limited to material bodies or to modes of motkxL 
It may be applied to relations of quantity also ; and soch postii* 
lated relations form the subject*matter of the Integral and other 
Calculi. These arc so connate with Mathematics that they are 
usually, and no doubt rightly, cousidefed branches or tab-acienccs 
of Mathematics; though it is clear that, as their subject-matter 
is postulated, they arc, strictly ip— kin^ Deductnw S ki w oc a . It 
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is merely a question of relative irnportance for the purpose in hand. 
If the fact that the subject-matter consists of abstract relations 
is, for any purpose, more important, then they are Mathematical 
sciences. If the postulation of the subject-matter is, for any 
purpose, more important than its nature as abstract relations, 
then for that purpose they are Deductive Sciences. They are, in 
fact, both Mathematical and Deductive. 

To whichever class a Science may be relegated, it does not long 
remain purely Inductive, purely Deductive, or purely Analogical 
in its methods. As long as Inductive Science is content to 
observe, to describe, to analyse, and to classify, it remains pure; 
but the mind of man is not long content with mere knowledge. 
It demands explanation also ; and explanation, by which is meant 
knowledge of causes, is not often to be had without the aid of 
Deduction from hypothesis, that is to say from a postulate. More- 
over, as soon as Inductive science becomes accurate, it must 
become quantitative; that is to say, it must speak in numbers, 
and so pray in aid the science of relations. And further, whenever 
investigation is pushed to its limit, it brings up against some 
problem of Metaphysics, and so becomes involved with another 
science of relations. 

Deductive Science is the science of postulates ; but postulates 
are themselves but fragments drawn from the stores of Experience. 
A lever that is without weight is derived from levers actually used 
in experience. The weight that is postulated away from it, is 
weight that it has been found in experience to possess. The con- 
clusions of Deduction are no sooner made than they are carried 
across to Induction. They are compared with fact, and are 
made the occasion of new investigation, which often results in the 
revelation of facts previously unsuspected. 

In general outline, the suggested classification is as follows : — 



Inductive Sciences- 
Sciences of the- 
observed facts of 
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Mental Experiences — The Mental Sciences. 
Living — The Biological 
Sciences. 
Material Bodies ^^^ living — Physical Sci- 
ences (ist group). 
(Physical Sciences (2nd 
group). Experimental 
Physics. 
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